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ABSTRACT 

This edition, 21st in a Lories, provides revisions of 
projections shown' in the preceding volume and includes statistics on 
elementary and secondary schools and institutions of higher learning 
at the national level. Data include projections for enrollment, 
graduates, instructional staff, and expenditures to the year 2002. 
Selected projections are also given for the state level. This edition 
also includes a section on new developments in projecting education 
statistics that includes enrollment projections by race and 
ethnicity. A methodology section describes the ways that projections 
are made and the models used. Most projections include three or four 
alternatives based on different assumptions about growth. Puolic and 
private school enrollments are projected to increase in the period, 
passing the 1971 peak, with a reversal in the recent decline in 
secondary school enrollments. While enrollment in higher education is 
expected to increase, the rate of growth is expected to slow after 
1990. Increases in the numbers of classroom teachers and in 
expenditures per pupil are also forecasted. State level K-12 public 
school enrollment and public high school graduates are expected to 
increase, but these increases will vary across the nation. Five 
technical appendices contain details about the projection 
methodology; and present supplementary tables, a table of mean 
absolute percentage errors, an outline of data sources, and a 
glossary. The text contains 100 figures and 46 tables, and the 
appendices contain an additional 34 tables. (SLD) 
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Foreword 



This edition of Projections of Education Statistics to 
2002 is the 2 1st report in a scries begun in !%4. This 
report provides a' visions tit' projections shown in Projcc- 
turns of Education Statistics to 2(H) I : An I'pdatc and 
includes statistics on elementary and secondary schools 
and institutions of higher education at the national level. 
Included arc projections for enrollment, graduates, 
instructional staff, and expenditures to the year 2002. In 
addition, this report includes selected projections of edu- 
cation statistics (elementary and secondary enrollment and 
high school graduates) to the year 2002 lor public 
elementary and secondary schools at the sta'e level. These 
projections were produced to provide researchers, policy 
analysts, and other users with state-level projections 
developed with a consistent methodology. They are not 
intended to supplant detailed projections prepared in 
individual states. 

Also included in this edition is a section on new 
developments in projecting education statistics, which 
contains projections not previous!) published by the 
National Center for Education Statistics. Presented are 
projections of higher education enrollment by race/ 
ethnicity. 

The report also contains a methodology section describ- 
ing models and assumptions used to develop the national 



and stale-level projections. The projections are based on 
an age-specific enrollment rate model, exponential 
smtHiihing models, and econometric models. The enroll- 
ment model uses population estimates and projections 
from the Bureau of the Census. The exponential smooth- 
ing models are based on the mathematical projection of 
past data patterns into the future. The econometric models 
use projections of exogenous variables from The WEFA 
Croup, an economic forecasting service. Therefore, 
assumptions regarding the population and the economy 
arc the key assumption* underlying the projections of 
education statistics. 

Most of the projections include three or lour alter- 
natives, based on different assumptions about growth 
paths. Although the first alternative set of projections 
i middle or middle-high alternative) appearing in each 
table is deemed to Represent the most likely projections, 
the other alternative* provide a reasonable range of out- 
comes. 

A summary of these projections \s available in a 
pockel-si/ed folder. Pocket Pntja lions 2002. A summary 
of sehcted projected education statistics is shown in 
figure 1. 



Roger A. Hcrriot, Associate Commissioner 
Statistical Standards and Methodology Div ision 
November 1WI 
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Figure 1 

Summary of selected projected education statistics 
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Highlights 



National 



Enrollment 

• Total public and private elementarv and secondary 
enrollment is projected to increase between 1990 
and the year 2002, surpassing the peak level 
attained in 1971. f rom 1977 to 1984. total enrollment 
in public and private elementary and secondary schools 
decreased from 48.7 million to 44.9 million, a decrease 
of S percent. After 1984. total enrollment reversed its 
decline and increased to 4b. 2 million in I WO. a num- 
erate increase of 3 percent. Total enrollment is pro- 
jected to continue to increase to 5 I.N million by IWS. 
surpassing (be peak level of 51.3 million attained in 
1971. Total enrollment is projected to increase further 
to 53.0 million by the year 2002. an increase of 15 per 
cent from 1990. Past and projected trends in enrollment 
reflect changes in the 5- to 1 7 -year-old population 
(table 1 1. 

• (her the projection period, enrollment in grades K- 
8 Mill continue to increase; enrollment in grades 9- 
12 Mill reverse its decline and rise. Hnwi a low of 
31.2 million in 1984. enrollment in grades K 8 
increased to 33.8 million in 1990. an increase of 8 per- 
cent. This number is projected to con tint" to increase 
to 37. X million bv the year 2<K>2. a further increase o! 
12 percent. Prom 15, ft million in 1977. enrollment in 
grades 9 12 decreased to a low of 12.4 million in 
1990. a decrease of 20 percent. l : .nrollnienf in grades 
9-12 is expected to rise to 15.2 million h> ihe vear 
2002. an increase of 22 percent (table I ). 

• Both public and private schools will show enroll- 
ment increases over the projection period. Enroll- 
ment in public elementary and secondary schools 
decreased from 43.d million in 1977 to 39.2 million in 
1984. After I9S4. public schtnil enrollment increased to 
41.0 million in 1990. Enrollment in public schools is 
projected to continue to increase to 47,1 million bv the 
\ear 2(H)2. an increase of 15 percent. In 1990. an esti- 
mated 5.2 million students were enrolled in private 
elementarv and secondary schools. Enrollment in pri- 
vate schools is projected to be 5.9 million by the vear 
2(*02. an increase of 14 percent from 1990 nable 1 1. 

• Increases in enrollments aggregated hy organiza- 
tional lev el of school are projected over the projec- 
tion period. (Enrollment in elementary schools, exclud- 
ing enrollment in grades 7 and 8 in secondary schools, 
decreased from 28,8 million in 1977 to 2S.0 million in 
I9S2. This number increased to 29,7 million in 1990 

O 
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Elementary enrollment is c\|x\tcd to continue to 
increase through the vear 2fW)2. when u will teach 32. 8 
million, an inca-asc of 10 percent trout |990. t-jiroll 
meni in secondary schtnils. including 7th and Sth trail- 
ers in secoiulai) schools, decreased I mm 19.9 million 
in 1977 to I(v5 million m 1985. Alter 1985. secomlarv 
enrollment reversed its decline and increased to 17.1 
million in 19X9. before falling to Ib.5 million in 1990. 
()\er the projection period, this numbei is projected to 
rise to 20.2 million by the yeai 2002. an increase of 
22 percent trom 1990 (table 2). 

• Enrollment in institutions of higher education is 
projected to increas' mm 13.9 million in 199(1 to 
16.0 million by the year 2002, representing a slow- 
down in the rate of growth after 1990 Between 1977 
and 1983. higher education enrollment increased trom 
11.3 million to 12.5 million, an increase ot 10 jvrcent. 
In 1984 ami 1985. higher education enrollment dropjvd 
and remained at 12.2 million. Then, n met cased from 
12 ? million in 198b to an estimated 13.9 million in 
1990. .in increase ot 14 percent trom I98(v Higher edu 
cation enrollment is projected to increase to !<V0 mil- 
lion Iv the year 2W2. an increase ol 15 pciccnl trom 
1990, or an average annual growih rate til 1.2 percent 
lor the middle alternative. I In^ rale is less than the l.o 
percent average annual growth late ovci the 1977 90 
period. I nder the low and high alternative*, higher 
education enrollment is protected lo range between 15.2 
million ami 17.4 million bv the veai 2Ui2 Ovei the 
projection period, this is a gnmth late ol OS pet cent, 
or a 9 percent increase tot the low alternative and an 
average animal growth rale ol 1.9 peieent, oi a 25 per- 
cent increase for the high alternative (table 

• Women are expected to increase their share of col- 
lege enrollment to 56 percent bv the tear 2002 

f-airollmcni of women increased from 5.? nullum in 
1977 to an estimated 7.5 million in 1990. an met case 
of 37 percent, t nder the middle alternative, ihis num- 
ber is projected to meiease to 90 million bv the veai 
2002. an increase ot 20 percent. I nder the low anil 
high alternatives, enrollment ol women is projected to 
range between 8.7 million and 9,4 million bv the vear 
2002. from 1977 to 1989, enrollment ot men has fluc- 
tuated between 5.6 million ami h 2 million In 1990. n 
was estimated at b I i lion I nder the middle alter- 
native, this numher is piojected to increase to 7.1 mil- 
hon bv the vear 2002. an increase ot 10 pcfccnl. I 'inlet 
the low ami high alternatives, enrollment of men is 
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expected iti range between n.6 million and 8.0 million 
by the year 2002 (table 3). 

Increases in both full-time and part-time enroll- 
ments are projected over the projection period full 
time enrollmen, increased from 6.8 million in 1977 to 
an estimated 7.8 million in 1990. an increase of 15 per 
cent. Under the middle alternative, full-lime enrollment 
is projected to increase Jo 9.0 million by the year 2002, 
an increase of 15 percent. Under the low and high 
alternatives, full-time enrollment is expected to range 
between 8.6 million and 9.7 million by the year 2(K)2. 
Part-lime enrollment increased from 4.5 million in 
1977 io an estimated 6.1 million in 1990. an increase 
of 36 percent. Under ihe middle alternative, this num- 
ber is projected to increase to 7.0 million bv the year 
2002. an incrvase of 15 percent. I uler the low and 
hijih alternatives, part-time enrollment is projected to 
range between 6.7 million and 7.7 million b\ ihe \ear 
2002 liable 3). 

Enrollments in public and private institutions of 
higher education are projected to increase over the 
projection period. Enrollment in public institutions 
increased from 8.8 mil hot. in 1977 to an estimated 10.8 
million in 1990. an increase of 23 percent. Under the 
middle alternative, public enrollment is expected to 
increase to 12.5 million by the year 2**02, an increase 
of 15 percent. Under the low and high alternate es. 
public enrollment is expected io ranjic between II. 1 * 
million and 13.5 million by the vear 2002. Enrollment 
in private institutions grew from 2,4 million in 1977 to 
an estimated 3.1 million in 1990. an increase of 27 per 
cent. Under the middle alternative, private enrollment is 
projected to reach a high of 3.6 million bv the >ear 
2002. an increase of 15 percent. Under ihe low and 
high alternatives, private enrollment is protected to 
range between 3.4 million and 3>> million bv the vear 
2002 (table 3 1. 

Knrollment increases are expected in both 4-% ear 
and 2-year institutions over the projection period 

Enrollment m 4 \ear institutions increased from 7,2 
million in 1977 to .in estimated 8.7 million in I WO, an 
increase of 21 percent I 'nder the middle alternative 
this number is projected io increase to 10.0 million h> 
ihe >rar 2<*02, an increase of 15 percent. Under the low 
and high alternatives, enrollment in 4-vear institutions 
is projected to range between 9.5 million and 10.9 mil 
lion by the >ear 2002. Enrollment in 2 yeai institutions 
grew from 4.0 million in 1977 to an estimated 5,2 mil 
lion in 1990. an increase ot 2S percent. Under the mid 
die alternative, this number is expected to increase io 
6.0 million b> the year 2002. an increase ot 15 percent 
Under the low and high alternatives, enrollment m 2 
year institutions is projected to range between 5.7 mil 
lion and 6,5 million by the year 2002 (tables 4 and 5i. 



• Over the projection period, the enrollment of IN- to 
24-vear-olds will grow faster than the enrollment ot 
students who are 25 years old and over. The enroll- 
ment ot IS- to 24-year olds increased from 7.3 million 
in 1982 to an estimated 7.7 million ir 1990. Under the 
middle alternative, this number is expected to rise to 
8.9 million b> the year 2002. a 16 percent increase 
f rom I wo. The enrollment of students w ho are 25 
vears old and over increased from 4.8 million in 1982 
to an estimated 6.1 million in 1990. By the year 

this number is projected to increase to 6.9 millu -m. in 
increase of 14 percent from 1990. Among college stu 
dents of all ages, enrollment of women is expected to 
grow at a faster rale than men, reflecting higher enroll- 
ment rates for women ov er the projection period. 
Between 1990 and 2W2, women who are IS- to 24- 
sears old and 25 vears old and over are projected U> 
increase b\ 22 percent and 17 percent, respective!}. On 
the other hand, men who are IS- to 24- vears old and 
25 vears old and over are projected to increase at a 
slower rale. 9 percent and 1 1 percent, respvtixclx. over 
the projection period (table 6), 

• r nder graduate, graduate, and first-professional 
enrollments are projected to increase over the pro- 
jection period. I 'ndergraduate enrollment increased 
from 9,7 million in 1977 to an estimated 12.0 million 
in 1990. an increase of 23 percent. I nder the middle 
alternative, undergraduate enrollment is expected to 
increase to 13,7 million bv the vear 2002. an increase 
of 15 percent. I ndcr the low and high alternatives, 
undergraduate enrollment is expected to range between 
I VI million ami 14.9 million bv the Near 2002. drad 
tiate enrollment increased from U nullum in 1977 to 
an estimated 1.7 million in I WO, an increase of 26 per 
cent. I nder the middle alternative, graduate enrollment 
is expected to rise to 1.9 million b> the vear 2002. an 
increase ol Ih percent. Tinier the low and high alter 
natives, graduate enrollment is projected to range 
between I.N million and 2,1 million b> the sear 2002. 
first professional enrollment increased from 251.0(H) m 
1977 to an estimated 300.000 in 1990. an increase ot 
20 percent. I nder the middle alternative, this number 
is projected to use to 35WKK) h> the vear 2002. an 
increase of |9 jvivent t 'nder the low ami high alter 
natives, hist professional enrollment is expected to 
range between 120.0**0 iUU | 402.000 bv ihe veai 2002 
ttables 14. 1 7. ami 20i. 

High School Graduates 

• I he number of high school graduates is projected to 
increase bv 2001-2002. The number ol hijih school 
graduates from public and private high schools 
decreased trom .1.2 million in 1976 77 to 2<i million 
in l9,o So. It then rose to 2.S million in I9H7 88, It 
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decreased in 2.f> million in l^SM -W. Over the projec- 
tion period, the number of graduates is expected in 
fluctuate and then decrease to 2.5 million bv IWJ-94. 
Thereafter, it will rise to 2» million bv 2001-2002 
(table 2f>). 

• Increases are expected in the number of graduates 
of both public and private high schools by 2001- 

2002. The mnnher of public high school graduates is 
projected to decrease from 2.3 million in IW> 4 >0 to 
2.2 milium by IW3 4 >4. By 2(K)| 2<H)2. the number 
^ ill rise to 2. ft million. The number of private high 
school graduates, which were estimated at 2hN.(MHI in 
HMW-go. is projected to he 2W.0M? bv 2<H)I 2002 
(table 2(y). 

Karned Degrees Conferred 

• The number of associate degrees is projected to 
increase out the projection period as women con- 
tinue to receive more associate degrees. Between 
I *)7ft 77 and ) 4 >K2-N3, the number of associate degrees 
increased from 406.000 to 45b,<HH) and then decreased 
to 44.S.OO0 in I WW s>0. Under the middle alternative, 
this nuniher i* expected to increase to 53 l J.OOO bv 
2<HU 2002. reflecting the increase in the number of 
devices awarded to women. Under the low and high 
alternatives, associate degrees are projected to range 
between 5 MM MM) ami 57h.(HH) in 2<H)I 2002. I inder the 
middle alternative, the number of associate degrees 
awarded to men will remain around 2<MM».H) for most 
ot the I^Os and then increase to 21 4 MHKj bv 2001 
2<H)2. an increase o! IS percent Irom W Under 
the low and lug!, alternatives, associate degrees 
awarded to men aie projectcil to range between 
2o5.(HMJ and 23S.<MH> I infer the middle alternative, the 
nimibct awarded to women is protected to increase 
from 260.000 m |*IXM 4 >0 to 320JHKI bv 2(M)| 2(H*2. an 
inciease ol 23 jvrcent. Under the low anil high alter 
natives, associate degrees awarded to women .ire pro 
jcued to lange between 305.000 and VW.OOO (table 
27). 

• The number of bachelor's degrees is projected to 
rise to 1.2 million over the projection period. 

Met ween \*> n h 77 ami l 4 )XM W0. the number of bach- 
elors degiees increased from 4 H 4 >.(HH) to |.(I41.(MK). an 
inciease ol 13 peicent. I ndei the miildlc alternative, 
this numbei ts expected to increase to LISUJMKI hv 
200| 2002. an increase ol 14 peiccnl. I nder the low 
and high alternatives, bachelor's tlegtvcs *n c projected 
to range Ivtween I.I M).tM) ami I.277JHK). The number 
'I bachelors degrees awarded to men declined Irom 
4 4 >6.<HH) in l 4 >7f> 77 to 4S.MMMI in l 4 WW W. a decrease 
of 2 | vi cent, Under the middle alternative, this miniki 
is expected to fluctuate over most ol the projection 
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period and then increase to 52N.(KK) by 2lH)l-2tH>2, an 
increase of M percent from Under the low and 

high alternatives, bachelor's degrees awarded to men 
are expected to range between 501.000 and 571 .(MM). 
The number of bachelor's degrees awarded to women 
increased from 424.0W in 1976-77 to 558 .MX) in 
l^SM-90, a increase of 32 percent. Under the middle 
alternative, this number is expected to increase over the 
projection period to 661 ,0(K) by 2WI 2<X>2. an increase 
of IS jvrcent. Under the low and high alternatives, 
bachelor's degrees awarded to women ;tre projected to 
range between 62^,<KK) and 70WMH) by 2001-2<H)2 
liable 2S). 

• I nder the middle alternative, women will continue 
to receive more master's degrees than those 
awarded to men over the projection period. The 

number of master's degrees peaked at 317,000 in 
I^7fv77 and then fell to 2S4,(KH) in I9N3-N4. Since 
then, master's degrees have increased to 31^.000 in 
IWW-W. Under the middle alternative, this trend is 
projected to continue, reaching 383,000 by 2001-2<X)2, 
an increase ol 20 percent. Under the low ami high 
alternatives, the number of master's degrees is pro- 
jected to range Ivtween 342,000 and 430.<XH). Under 
the middle alternative, the number ot degrees awarded 
to men is projected to increase from 14^,000 in IWJ- 
W to IS4.000 m 20<M -2002. an increase- of 24 jvrcent. 
Undei the low and high alternatives, master's degrees 
awanled to men are projected to range between 
152,000 and 223.000. Under the middle alternative, the 
number of master's degrees awarded to women is 
expected to increase bv 17 percent, from 170,000 in 
IWMrtl to 1W.000 bv 2001 2002. Under the low and 
high alternatives, master's degrees awarded to women 
are expected to range Ivtween hJO.000 and 207.000 
(table 2V|. 

• The number of doctor's degrees awarded to women 
is projected to increase over the projection period. 

Amid fluctuations in the number of degrees conferred, 
doctor's degrees decreased between 1 4 J7b 77 and 
IMNI S2, from 33.200 to 32.7(H). Since then, this num- 
ber has increased to 38,000 in l l Wf 4 >0. Under the 
middle alternative, doctor's degrees ale expected to 
increase to 41.4(H) by 2001 2002. an increase of 4 ) per- 
cent. Under the low and high alternatives, the nuniher 
ol doctor's degrees is projected to range Km ween 
3d. 700 and 4N,000. Under the middle alternative, the 
number of doctor's degrees awarded to men is pro- 
jected to decrease slight!) from 24.0(H) m l*WMH) to 
22.4(H) in 2<KM -2002. a decrease of 7 percent Under 
the low and high alternatives, divlor's degrees awarded 
to men are projected to range between ]7, l KHI and 
2S.S(H). Under the middle alternative, the number of 
doctor's degrees awarded to women is expected to 
increase from M.(HH) to iV.tMMl over the projection 
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period, an increase of 3b |vrccnl. Under the km and 
high alternatives, doctor's degrees awarded to women 
drc projected to range between I K.S(K) and l*J.20U 
(table KM. 

• First-professional degrees air projected to increase 
over the projection period. Hie number of first-pro- 
icv>ii.nal degrees increased from 64.400 in |*J7fi-77 to 
75.100 in IMK4-85. Since then, this number declined to 
71.000 in IWW-W. Under the middle alternative, first 
professional degrees are projected to increase to ^4. 4(H) 
by 2CXH-2002. an increase of 33 percent. Under the 
km and high alternatives, first-professional degrees are 
expected to range between X3.300 and 10b.300. Under 
the middle altemative. the number of first-professional 
degrees awarded to men is projected to increase from 
43.0W in IWMM) to 57.000 b> 2001 2002. an 
increase of 33 percent. Under the low and high ;il Uri- 
natives, first-professional degrees awarded to men are 
projected to range between 50. UK) and 65.700. Under 
the middle alternative, first-professional degrees 
awarded to women are projected In increase from 
28.000 in IW)-«I to 37,400 hv 200] 2002. an 
increase of 34 percent. Under the low and high altct 
natives. first professional degrees awarded to women 
are expected to range between 33.2(H) and 40.600 liable 

Classroom Teachers 

• Following a decrease in 1W2, the number of class- 
room teachers is projected to rise out the projec- 
tion period. Between I MS I and I W0. classroom leach 
ers in public and private elemental') and secondary 
schiHils increased from 2,44 million to 2.74 million, an 
increase of 13 percent. Under the middle alternative, 
this number is expected to increase to 2.X3 million in 
IW1 and then fall slijihllv to 2.7°- million m 1^2 
before rising to 3.25 million b\ the vear 2002. an 
increase of I 1 ' percent from I WO. or an axeiage annual 
growth rate of 1.4 percent. Under the low and high 
alternatives, the number ot classroom teachers is 
expected to range between 3.17 million ami J.35 mil 
hon by the sear 2tK)2 (tabic 32i. 

• Both elementary and secondare teachers are pro- 
jected to increase over the projection period. 

Klcmcntarv classroom teachers increased from U3K 
million in I MSI to f 66 million m \ k )X L K I hen. the 
number of elementarv teachers tie* r eased sliL'htlv u> 
L63 million in I WO, Under the middle alternative, this 
number is projected to remain at I 63 million in !W1. 
before increasing to L l >0 million bv the vear 2(N)2. an 
increase of 17 percent from I WO. or an average annual 
growth rate of 1,3 percent. Under the low and high 
alternatives, elementarv tea hers are projected ui range 



between 1.X4 million and I.M7 million by the year 
2002. Secondary classroom teachers increased from 
1.04 million in 1^82 to I.I I million in 1W0, Under the 
middle alternative, secondary classroom teachers will 
increase to million in IW| and then decrease 10 
1.15 million in IW2 before rising to 1.35 million by 
the sear 2002. an increase of 22 percent, or an aveiage 
annual growth rate of I .ft percent. Under the low and 
high alternatives, secondary teachers are projected to 
range between 1.32 million ;md 1.38 million Uable 32). 

• Both public and private classroom teachers are pro- 
jected to increase over the projection period. Under 
the middle alternative, classroom 'achers in public 
schools are projected to increase fi n 2.3^ million in 
I WO to 2.46 million in 1WI. and ti.en fall slightlv to 
2.43 nu i I ion in IW2. Following this decrease, public 
school teachers are projected to increase to 2.S4 million 
hv the vear 2002. Under the low and high alternatives, 
public school teachers are projected to range between 
2.7(i million and 2. 1 >2 million bv the year 2002. Class- 
room teachers in private schools numbered 353.000 in 
I WO. Under the middle altemative. this number w ill be 
417.000 hv the vear 2002. Under the low and high 
alternatives, private school teachers are expected to 
lange between 405.000 and 430.000 (table 32}. 

• Under the middle alternative, the pupil-teacher ratio 
in elementary schools is projected to rise through 
IW2 and then fall slightly for the remainder of the 
projection period; the pupil-teacher ratio in second- 
ar\ schools will rise until IW7 and then decline 
slightly Since IM77. the pupil-teacher ratio in 
elementarv schools has decreased from 20.M it) 17.3 in 
I WW. Then, the ratio increased to 18.2 in I WO. Under 
the middle alternative, this ratio is projected to continue 
to acrease to IS. 5 in 1W2. and then decline to 17.2 
bv the vear 2002. Under the low and high alternatives, 
this ratio is expected to range between 16.6 and I7.X 
hv the vear 2002. lor sciondatv schools, the pupil- 
teacher ratio decreased from 1 7.*; in I ^77 to 15.7 in 
l l W7. It increased to lb.0 and remained at that level in 
l l >NN and IW. Then, this rami declined to I4.M in 
I WO. Under the middle alternative, this ratio will rise 
to 15.2 in IW7. before falling to !5.0 bv the year 
2002. Under the low and high alternatives, the pupil- 
teacher ratio in secotidarv schools is projected to range 
between 14.7 and 15.3 Uable 33*. 

Expenditures of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 

• ( urrent expenditures are forecast to continue 
increasing through to 2001-2002. Between l 4 >76 -77 
and I WO 01. current expenditures are estimated to 
have incieaseil 30 peicent in constant dollars. Current 
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expenditures are seen continuing this trend, increasing 
37 percent between IWCMJI and 2(X)I 2002 under the 
middle-high alternative. Under the low alternative, 
current expenditures are projected increase 31 percent 
and under the high alternative, current expenditures are 
projected to increase 45 percent (table 34). 

• Increases in current ^penditure* per pupil are also 
forecast for the period I9W-91 to 2001-2002. The 

period from 1^7fv77 until IW(MI] s;iw current 
expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
(ADA) increase an estimated 40 percent in constant 
dollars. Under the middle-high alternative, current 
r expenditures per pupil are forecast to increase another 
20 percent between IWtMJI and 2<MM2002. Under the 
low and high alternatives, the increase in current 
expenditures is projected to range between 15 and ?J 
percent. Current expenditures per pupil are forecast to 
increase less rapid!) than total current expenditures due 



to the increase projected for the number ol pupils (table 

34). 

• Further increases in teacher salaries are forecast. 

After a period of declining salaries (teacher salaries in 
constant dollars fell 10 percent from !97<v77 to 
SI), teacher salaries rose- constantly from 1^81-82 to 
l*MW-W. During that time, teacher salaries in constant 
dollars grew an estimated 21 percent. With the present 
recession, teacher salaries have been estimated to have 
fallen slightly in real terms from 198^90 to JW0-9I. 
As the current trend of increasing enrollments contin- 
ues and as the economy begins increasing again, it js 
forecast that teacher salaries will also begin increasing. 
Teacher salaries are projected to increase 18 percent 
between 1990-91 and 2001-2002 under the middle- 
high alternative. A 1 4-percent increase is projected 
under the low alternative and a 22-percent increase is 
projected under the high alternative (table 36). 



State-Level 



Public Elementary and Secondary 
Enrollment 

• Public elemental and secondary school enrollment 
(kindergarten through grade 12) is expected to 
increase between 1W0 and the year 2002, but these 
increases will vary across the Nation, l-nrollment will 
increase most rapidly in the Northeastern states, where 
total enrollment is expected to rise 22 percent. Enroll 
nteni in the Western region is projected to increase by 
IX percent. The Southern region is expected to rise bv 
15 percent, while the Midwestern region is projected to 
increase by 7 percent (tables 37 and 3K). 

• Fi%e states in the Western region are projected to 
show si/able increases in public school enrollment 
between 19V0 and tht year 2002. Si/able increases 
are expected in Alaska < 3*1 percent). Arizona (35 per 
cent). California (24 percent). Hawaii (47 percent), and 
New Mexico (35 percent). Decreases are expected in 
Idaho (7 percent). Montana i*J percent). Oregon (I per 
cent), and Wyoming (15 percent). Many states in the 
Northeastern region arc expected to show large 
increases jn public school enrollment between I W0 and 
2002. Increases arc expected in Connecticut (IN per- 
cent). Maine (23 percent). Massachusetts (21 percent). 
New Hampshire (4b percent). New Jersey (40 percent), 
and Vermont *2I percent). In the Southern region, 
increases in public school enrollment are expected in 
Delaware <2 l > percent) iJisnici of Columbia (25 per- 



cent). Florida (32 percent). Cieorgia (27 percent*. Marx- 
land (3S percent). North Carolina (32 percent), and 
Virginia (44 percent). Si/able decrease , arc projected in 
Oklahoma 17 percent) and West Virginia (12 percent) 
over the projection period. In the Midwestern region, 
increases are projected in Illinois (19 percent). Michi- 
gan (II percent). Missouri (I? percent), and South 
Dakota t*) percent). IX'creases arc- expected in Iowa ( 12 
percent). Nebraska (S percent). North Dakota < 10 per- 
cent), and Wisconsin (3 percent) (tables 37 and 3S). 

• C hanges in elementary enrollment are projected to 
vary across the Nation. Public school elementary 
enrollment in kindergarten through grade X is expected 
to increase 12 percent between I W0 and the year 2(K)2. 
Enrollment is projected to rise by 17 percent in the 
Northeastern region. 14 percent id the Western region. 
13 percent in the Southern regain, and 5 percent in the 
Midwestern region. Increases in elemental*) citfollnicui 
are expected to occur in the majority of states across 
the Nation. Si/able increases in elementary enrollment 
are projected for Alaska (22 percent), Arizona (23 per 
cent). lX'laware (27 percent). Honda (30 percent). 
Hawaii (27 percent). Maine (23 percent). Maryland (32 
percent). New Hampshire (3N percent). New Jersey (37 
percent). North Carolina (30 percent), and Virginia (42 
percent) over the projection period (tables M) and 40). 

• Increases in high school enrollment are projected 
across the Nation. Public high school enrollment in 
grades l ; through 12 is projected to increase 23 percent 
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between 1990 and 2(X)2. Increases arc expected ia all 
regions of the Nation. The Northeastern region is pro- 
jected to rise by 33 percent. A 29-percent increase is 
expected for the Western region. The Southern and 
Midwestern regions are expected to increase 2 1 percent 
and 1 1 percent, respectively. Sizable increases are 
expected in Arizona (83 percent), California (30 per- 
cent). District of Columbia (99 percent). Florida (37 
percent). Hawaii (102 peicent), Maryland (58 percent). 
New Hampshire (69 percent), New Jersey (48 percent). 
New Mexico (75 percent). North Carolina (38 percent), 
did Virginia (50 percent) over the projection period 
.tables 41 and 42), 

Public High School Graduates 

• Growth in the number of graduates from public 
schools will vary by region. The numbei of public 
high school graduates is projected to increase 1 1 per- 
cent between 1989-90 and 2001-2002. Across regions, 
the West is expected to rise by 36 percent. The South 
is projected to grow by 7 percent. The Midwest and 



Northeast are expected to increase by 4 percent and 3 
percent, respectively, over the project n period < tables 
43 and 44). 

• Western States are projected to show the largest 
increases over the projection period. Between l*WW- 
90 and 2001-2002. most of the states in the Western 
a*gion are projected to show increases in the number 
of public high school graduates. Si/able increases are 
expected in Ari/cna (47 percent). California re- 
cent h Nevada (77 percent), and Washington (33 per- 
cent). In the Southern region, Florida is projected to 
rise by 40 percent. Other increases arc projected for 
Georgia (26 percent) and Maryland (27 percent). In the 
Midwest, growth is expected in Kansas (18 percent), 
Minnesota (25 percent), and South Dakota (12 percent). 
New Hampshire in the Northeast is projec :J to 
increase 27 percent over the projection period. Other 
increases arc projected tor Rhode Island (17 percent) 
and Vermont (10 percent). Most of the remaining 
Northeastern states are expected to show only slight 
increases over the projection period, less than 5 percent 
(tables 43 and 44). 
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Introduction 



Guide to This Edition 

This edition of Projviiums of l.JnnWon ShMhiu .v to 
2(H)2 provides projections lor key education statistics. 
This edition includes statistics on enrollment, graduates, 
instructional staff, and expenditures in elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions of higher education. 
I ; or the Nation, the tables, figures, and text contain data 
on enrollment, teachers, graduates, and expenditures for 
the past 14 sears and projections to the year 2tH)2. For 
the 50 Slates and the District of Columbia, the tables, fig- 
ures, and text contain data on projections of public school 
elementary and secondary enrollment and public high 
school graduates to the year 2(K)2. Similar methodologies 
were used to obtain a uniform set of projections for the 
50 States and District of Columbia. These projections arc 
further adjusted to agree with the national projections of 
public elementary and secondary school enrollment and 
public high school graduates appearing in this report. 
Appendix A describes the methodology and assumptions 
used to develop the projections. Appendix B contains 
tables of supplementary data. A table of mean absolute 
percentage emus of selected state projections is provided 
in appendix C. Data sources arc presented in appendix I). 
Appendix I; is a glossary of terms. 

Changes from Past Edition 
Format 

Unlike Projections of hiut afioti ShM\tn s to 2<MI An 
Update which, consisted principalis of tables of projec- 
tions of key education statistics, this edition includes 
chapters of text, figures, and tables of projections. It also 
includes descriptions of the methodologies used to 
develop the projections. There is a new section on de\el 
opments in projecting education statistics. This section 
presents new projections of higher education enrollment 
by race/ethnicity . 

Exclusions 

Projections of demand for new luring ol classroom 
teachers arc excluded from this edition. With the release 
of data on teacher attrition and sources ol teacher supply 
from the Schools ami Staffing Survey <SASS) ot NCHS. 
the practice of using various assumptions to develop pro 
jeetions of the demand for new hiring of classroom leach 
ers will be discontinued. The SASS data will be used foi 
future analyses of this variable. Presently, data from 
SASS are available for only one time period and are 
insufficient for making projections. NCI:S will continue 
to project the total demand for classroom teachers, A No 
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excluded from this edition arc projections o! instructional 
laculty and expenditures lor institutions ol higher edu- 
cation. Before projections ol these statistics can be pre- 
pared, work needs to lv done in developing tunc scries 
from existing and new M I S data sources. 

Alternative Population Projections 

In pfev ions editions of Prof* v//rv/v. projections of key 
education statistics were developed using the series 1 4 or 
middle series population projections developed by the 
Bureau of the Census. Since these population projections 
were piepared in IMN7. the assumptions underlying pro- 
jections ol fertility and net immigration have not pre 
\ ailed. New population projections based on the IWO 
Census arc not yet available. Iheieloie. the projections of 
the education statistics appearing in this edition aie not 
bawd on the IWU C ensus data, 

Instead, the ptojeclioiis ot education statistics in this 
edition were developed using the Bureau ol the Census 
series IK population projections which arc based on high 
fertility and high immigration assumptions. Consequently, 
lowaid the end ot the pioieelion period, the projected lev 
els of eniollnients ami earned degrees in this edition will 
Ix* somewhat highei than piofcv lions hasvd on the series 
14 oi the middle series population projections 

Limitations of Projections 

Projections o! tunc scries usually differ from the 
icportcd data due to enois honi many sources. This is 
because ol ihe inherent nature ol the statistical universe 
troni which the basic data arc obtained ami the properties 
of projection methodologies, which depend on ihe validity 
ot mans assumptions. Thercfoic. alternative protections 
arc shown tor some statistical series to denote the 
uncertainty involved in making piojeetions. These alter- 
natives are not statistical confidence limits, but instead 
represent judgments made by the authois as io reasonable 
upper and lower bounds. Alternative pioicuions are pre- 
sented tor higher education enrollment, classroom teach 
cts. earned degrees conferred, and expenditures of public 
elementary and secondary schools. Alihough alternative 
piojeetions w ere not developed foi national and stale 
level projections of public school enrollments and public 
high school graduates, an analysis of piojeciion errors 
i differences between actual and projected numbers j for 
the past S yeais was conducted. The mean absolute per 
ventage error (MAPI*) was used to measure the accuracy 
of past projections. To compute the MAPK an average of 
the absolute values of the \-.2-. * . 4-. and 5-year out 
piojeciion errors was calculated. 
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National Projections 



Chapter 1 

Elementary and Secondary Enrollment 



Between 1990 and the year 2002. enrollment will 
increase in elementary and secondary schools. The pri- 
mary reason for the increase is ihe rising number of 
annual births since 1977 -sometimes referred to as the 
baby echo. Over ihe next 12 years, this surge of births 
will cause increases in the school-age population {5- to 
17-year-olds), inclusive of the 5- lo \} year-old popu- 
lation and the 14- to 17-year-old population (figures 2 
and 3>. These population increases, which began in the 
early 1980s, are expected to continue ihe growth in 
elementary enrollment and begin the increase in second- 
ary enrollment in the IWK and beyond. The resulting 
enrollment growth will surpass the peak level reached in 
1971. School districts must explore new ways to meet the 
challenges facing them as they prepare for increasing 
numbers of elementary and secondary students each year 
in the 1990s and beyond. In addition to finding new 
renounces to meet the expenses of educating a large num- 
ber of students, many districts will need to build more 
schools to accommodate these students. But. the increase 
in enrollment will vary across the Nation, f-or a discus- 
sion of changes in public elementary and secondary 
enrollment by state over the projection periiHi. sec chapter 
7 of this report 



Elementary and Secondary Enrollment 

Reflecting the decline in the 5- to 17-year-old popu- 
lation, total enrollment in public and private elementary 
and secondary schools decreased from 48,7 million in 
1977 to 44.9 million in I9K4. a decrease of S percent 
(table I and figure 4). After reaching a low of 44.9 mil- 
lion in 1984. total enrollment reversed its downward trend 
in response to an increase in the 5- to 17 year-old popu- 
lation and rose to 4d.2 million in 1990. an increase of } 
percent. Total enrollment is projected to continue lo 
increase to 5I.H million in 199K. surpassing the peak level 
ot 51.3 milium attained in 1971. Total enrollment is pro- 
jected to increase further to 53.0 million by the year 
2<X>2. an increase of 15 percent from 1990. 



Enrollment, by Control of School 

Enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools 
decreased from 43. b million in 1977 to 39.2 million in 
19X4. a decrease of 10 percent t figure 5 k Since then. 
q enrollment in public schools has increased to 41.0 million 
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in 1990. an increase of 5 percent Enrollment in public 
schools is projected to increase lo 47.1 million by the 
year 2tH)2. an increase of 15 percent. 

Since the mid-1970s, enrollment in private elementary 
and secondary schinils has fluctuated between 5.0 million 
and 5.7 million. A sample survey of private schools con- 
ducted by NCES in 1990 estimated that 5.2 million stu- 
dents were enrolled in private elementary and secondary 
schools. Enrollment in private schools is projected to 
.ncrease to around 5.9 million by the year 2002. an 
increase of 14 percent from 1990. 

Projections of enrollments in public elementary and 
secondary schools are based on projected grade retention 
rales. The retention rates for grades 2 ihrough 10 are all 
close lo I (HI percent. Rates for grade ft to grade 7 and 
grade S to grade 9 are significantly over 100 percent. Tra- 
ditionally, these are Ihe grades in which large nuniU-rs of 
private elementary students transler to public secondary 
schools, The retention rates lot grades II to 12 are about 
90 percent. The grade retention rates are assumed to be 
constant throughout the projection period, 

Projections ol private school enrollment were derived 
using public school enrollment data for I W0. Hie ratio 
of private school enrollment to public school enrollment 
was calculated lor grades K 8 and 9 12. These ratios 
weie held constant over the projection |\rnod and applied 
to projections of public school enrollment for grades K 
X and 9 12 to yield projections of private school enroll- 
ment. This methinl assumes thai the future pattern in the 
trend of private school enrollment wilt be the same as 
that in public school enrollment, However, a number of 
factors could alter the assumption of constant ratios out 
the projection peru>d. Because of ihe lack ot consistent 
time series data on private school enrollment, it was 
assumed that the 1990 ratio would remain constant over 
liuvv 



Enrollment, by Grade Group 

Between 1977 and 19K4. enrollment decreased in 
grades K-S and 9 12, Enrollment in grades K S fell from 
VVI million to M.2 million, a decrease of ft percent, 
hnrollmcnt in grades 9-12 dropped from Ifvfc million to 
13.7 million, a decrease of 12 percent. Between 19S4 and 
1990. enrollment trends in elementary and secondary 
schools for grades K X and l M2 differed as enrollment 
increased in grades K -S and continued to decline in 
grades 9- 1 2. Enrollment in grades K-K increased from 
M.2 million in 19K4 to million in 1990. an increase 
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of 8 percent. In contrast, enrollmeni in grades 9-12 
decreased from 13.7 million to 12.4 million over the same 
period, a decrease of 9 percent. By the year 2002, enroll- 
ment in grades K-8 is projected to increase by 1 2 percent 
to 37.8 million and enrollment in grades 9-12 is expected 
to rise by 22 percent to 15.2 million. Since enrollment 
rates for the school-age population are nearly UK) percent 
for elementary grades and junior-high grades or close to 
90 percent for high school grades, the historical and pro- 
jected patterns of decline and growth in enrollment in 
grades K-8 and grades 9-12 reHect changes in the sizes 
of the 5- to 13-year-old population and the 14- to 17- 
year-old population. 

Enrollment by grade group in public elementary and 
secondary schools shows trends similar to those of total 
enrollment. Enrollment in grades K-8 of public schools 
decreased from 29.3 million in 1977 to 26.9 million in 
1984. It then increased to 29.7 million in 1990. Enroll- 
ment in grades K-8 of public schools is projected !o 
increase to 33.2 million by the year 2(X)2. an increase of 
12 percent. Enrollment in grades 9-12 of public schools 
decreased from 14.2 million in 1977 to 11.2 million in 
1991). Thereafter, 9-12 enrollment is expected to increase 
to 13.8 million by the year 2002, an increase of 22 
percent. 

Enrollment by grade group in private elementary and 
secondary schools will show patterns similar to public 
school enrollment over the projection period by virtue of 
the private school enrollment projection methodology, 
which assumes private school enrollment will reflect 
trends in public school enrollment. Enrollment in grades 



K-8 of private schools is projected to increase from 4.1 
million in 1990 to 4.5 million h\ the year 2(K)2. an 
increase of 12 percent. Enrollment in grades 9 12 of pri- 
vate schools is projected to increase from 1.1 million in 
1990 to 1.4 million by the year 2002. an increase of 22 
percent. 

Enrollment, by Organizational Level 

Enrollments may also be aggregated by the level of 
school attended by students. The reported enrollment in 
elementary schools is smaller than enrollment in kinder- 
garten through grade 8 because it excludes enrollment in 
grades 7 and 8 in secondary schools. Enrollmeni in 
elemenlary schools decreased from 28.8 million in 1977 
to 28,0 million in 1982, a decrease of 3 percent (table 2). 
This number increased by 6 percent to 29.7 million in 
I9W. Enrollmeni in elementary schools is expected Jo 
continue m increase to .12.8 million by the year 2(X)2, an 
increase of 10 percent. Enrollmeni in secondary schools, 
including 7th and 8th graders in secondary schools. 
dectt*ased from 19.9 million in 1977 to 16,5 million in 
1985, a decrease of 17 percent. Then, this number 
increased to 17.1 million in 1989, before dropping to 16.5 
million in 1990. Enrollment in secondary schools is pro- 
jected to rise io 20.2 million by the year 2002. an 
increase of 22 percent. 
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School-age populations, with projections: 1977 to 2002 
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Figure 4 

Enrollment in elementary and secondary schools, by grade level, 
with projections: Fail 1977 to fall 2002 
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Figure 5 

Enrollment in elementary and secondary schools, by control of institution, 

with projections: Fall 1977 to fall z002 
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Table I. — Enrollment in grades K-S 1 and 9-12 of elementary and secondary schools, by control 
of institution, with projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1977 to fall 2002 

Un thousands) 



Year 



1977 
1*178 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 1 



1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
199* 
199* 
1997 
1998 
1999 
2000 
2001 
2tK)2 





Total 






Publk 






Private 




IV— 1 i> 




u_t ? 

T*- 1 & 


IK — 1 it 


K-J0 


a i 5 

% it 








48,717 


3,*. 133 


15.583 


43.577 


29.336 


14.241) 


5.140 


3.797 


1.343 


47,636 


32.157 


15,478 


42.550 


28.425 


14.125 


5.086 


3.732 


l,W 


46,645 


3». 631 


15.014 


41.645 


27.931 


13.714 


: 5.(XX) 


3,700 


1 .3(X) 


46.249 


31,669 


14.581 


40.9 IS 


27.677 


13.242 


5.331 


3.992 


1.339 


45 ..'2 2 


31.370 


14.152 


40.022 


27.270 


12.752 


: 5,500 


4.100 


1.400 


4M66 


31.35S 


13.807 


39.566 


27.158 


12.407 


\S.600 


4.200 


1,400 


44.967 


31.294 


13.674 


39,252 


26.979 


12.274 


5.715 


4.315 


1.400 


44 9(*8 


31.200 


13.708 


39.208 


26.900 


12.308 


-5.71X1 


4,300 


1,400 


44,979 


31.225 


13.754 


39.422 


27.030 


12.392 


5,557 


4,195 


1,362 


45.205 


* 1.536 


1 3.66^ 


3*',753 


27.42(1 


12.333 


: 5,452 


4,116 


1.336 


45.487 


32.164 


13.323 


40.W8 


27.932 


12.076 


'5,479 


4,232 


1.247 


45.430 


32.539 


12.892 


40.189 


2S.5<M 


11.686 


'5,241 


4.036 


1,206 


45.881 


33,320 


I2.5h2 


40.526 


29,158 


11.369 


*5.355 


4.162 


1.193 


46.221 


33,808 


12.413 


41.026 


29,742 


11.284 


5.195 


4,066 


1.129 










Projected 










46.84! 


34.313 


12.529 


41.575 


30.186 


1 1 .38V 


5,266 


4.127 


1.140 


47.601 


34.855 


12.746 


42.250 


30.663 


11.587 


5,351 


4.192 


1.159 


48.410 


35.341 


13.069 


42.971 


31.091 


1 ! .880 


5,439 


4.250 


1.189 


49.279 


35.751 


13.528 


43.749 


31.451 


12.298 


5,530 


4,300 


1,230 


50.054 


36,127 


1 3.927 


44,442 


31,78? 


12.660 


5.612 


4.345 


1.267 


50.759 


36.452 


14.307 


45,074 


32.0- 


13.006 


5,6H5 


4.384 


1.301 


51,331 


36,765 


14,567 


45.585 


32.343 


1 1.242 


5.746 


4.422 


1.325 


51.750 


37.126 


14.624 


45,955 


32.661 


13,294 


5.795 


4.465 


1.330 


52,110 


37.333 


14.777 


46.276 


32.843 


13.433 


5,834 


4,490 


1,344 


52.406 


37.548 


14.858 


46.539 


33.032 


13.507 


5.867 


4.516 




52.679 


V7.707 


I4.«72 


46.782 


33.172 


13.610 


5,897 


4.535 


1.362 


52.996 


37.790 


15.206 


47.068 




13.823 


5.928 


4.545 


1.383 



1 Includes most kindergarten and some nursery svhtxil enrollment 
: Estimated by NCES. 
' Estimate 

NOTE Some data have been revived from prcviinisly published figures 
Projections are based on data through 198^. Because of rounding, 
details mav not add to totals 



SOl'KCfc- r.S. I>epanment ol Education, National Center for Educaiion 
Statistics. Statist a \ nf Puhin Elementary and SeeonJary Schools, 
Common Con: of Data surveys; 'Selected Public and Private 
Elementary and Secondary Education Statist us." NCES Bulletin. 
October 23. 1979; "Private Elementary and Secondary Education. 
1983 Enrollment. Teachers, and Schools." MCES Bulletin. December 
19S4; 1985 Private School Survey: ' Key Statistics for Private 
Elementary- and Secondary Education: School Year 19S8-89," Earls- 
Estimates, "Kev Statistics for Private Elementary and Secondary Edu 
cation: School Year 1989-90/' Early Estimate*, and "Key Statistics 
tor Public and Private Elementary and Secondary Education School 
Year 1990 9|." hurls Estimates (This table was prepared April 
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Table 2, — Enrollment in elementary and secondary schools by organizational level and control of 
institution, with projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1977 to fall 2002 

(In thousands) 



Year 



Total 



Public 



Private 



R-12' 



Elementary Secondary 



1977 48.717 

1978 47.636 

1979 46.645 

1980 46.249 

1981 45.522 

1982 45.166 

1983 44.967 

1984 44.9(18 

1985 44.979 

1986 45.205 

1987 45.487 

1988 45,430 

1989 45.881 

1990* 46,221 

1991 46.841 

1992 47.601 

1993 48.410 

1994 49.279 

1995 50.054 

19% 50.759 

1997 51.331 

1998 51.750 

1999 52,110 

2000 52.406 

2001 52.679 

2002 52.996 



28.788 
28.749 
28.591 
28.212 
28.174 
28.023 
28.264 
28,395 
28.470 
28.266 
28.537 
28.451 
28.782 
29.680 



30.070 
30.442 
30.8W) 
31.130 
31.460 
31.817 
32,081 
32.364 
32.551 
32.691 
32.764 
32.783 



19.929 
18.887 
18.054 
18.037 
17.348 
17.142 
16.703 
16,513 
16.509 
16.939 
16.950 
16.980 
J 7.099 
16.541 



16.772 
17.159 
17.610 
18.149 
18.594 
18.942 
19.251 
19.386 
19.559 
19.715 
19.915 
20.213 



K-12 1 

43.577 
42.550 
41.645 
40.918 
40.022 
39,566 
39.252 
39.208 
39.422 
39.753 
40.M8 
40.189 
40.526 
41,026 



41.575 
42.250 
42.971 
43.749 
44.442 
45.074 
45.585 
45,955 
46.276 
46,539 
46.782 
47.068 



Elementary Secondary 



K-12 1 



Elementary Secondary 



1 Includes mosi kindergarten and some nursery school enrollment. 
: Estimated by NCES. 
' Estimate. 

NOTE: Some data have been revised from previously published figures. 
Projections are based iwi data through 1989. Because of rounding, 
details niav not add to tolals. 
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24.991 


18.586 


5.140 


3.797 


1.343 


•I -MM / 


• / ,.'.S4 


rMfral 


f .'J. 


1 IS 1 


24.891 


16.754 


"5.000 


3.700 


1.300 


24.220 


16.698 


5.331 


V992 


1.339 


24.074 


15.948 
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SOURCE LIS. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Statistics of PuMu Elementary and Secondary Si famls: 
Common Core of Data surveys; "Selected Public and Private 
Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics." NCES Bulletin, 
(Xtoner 23. 1979; ■ Private Elementary and Secondary Education. 
1983: Enrollment. Teachers, and Schools." NCES Bulletin. December 
1984: 1985 Private School Survey: ' Key Statistics for Private 
Elementary and Secondary Education: School Year 1 988-89." hath 
Estimates: "Key Statistics for Private Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation; School Year 1989-90." Early Estimates, and "Key Statistics 
for Public and Private Elementary and Secondary Education: School 
Year 1990-91." Early Estimates <Tbis table \sd< prepaa'd April 
1991. 1 
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Chapter 2 

Higher Education Enrollment 



Enrollment in institutions of higher education * is 
expected to rise over the projection period. The growth is 
due in part ui the rising enrollment rates of the younger 
age cohorts for men and women and those of the older 
age cohorts for women. Changes in college-age popu- 
lations will also affect enrollment levels over the next 12 
years (figua's 6 and 7). Over the projection period, the 
25- Co 29-year-old population is projected to decrease by 
18 percent, and the 30- to 34-year-old population will 
decline by i 1 percent. But. the resumption of annual pop- 
ulation increases in the 18- to 24-year-old population 
beginning in 19% and the continued growth in the 35 
years and over population will offset the loss of students 
from the 25- to 29-year-old and 30- to 34-year-old popu- 
lations, and contribute to the increases in enrollment lev- 
els in the 1990s and beyond. 

Higher education enrollment projections were based on 
projected enrollment rates, by age and sex. which were 
then applied to population projections by age and sex 
developed by the Bureau of the Census. New population 
projections based on the 1990 Census are not yet avail- 
able. Therefore, the series 18 population projections, 
which assume high fertility and net immigration, were 
used. The enrollment rates were projected by taking into 
account the most recent trends, as well as the effects ot 
economic conditions and demographic changes on the 
enrollment rates of the younger age cohorts. 

Three alternative projections of enrollment in institu- 
tions of higher education were developed to indicate the 
range of possible outcomes. The middle alternative 
assumes that the enrollment rates of most of the 18- to 
24-year-olds will incicasc over the projection period, 
while those for older age groups are expected to remain 
constant at levels consistent with the most recent enroll- 
ment rates for men and increase slightly for women. In 
particular, the enrollment rates of 1 8-. 1 9-. and 20-year- 
old men by attendance status were projected as a function 
of population by age cohort, unemployment rate, and dis- 
posable personal income. The enrollment rates of 18-. 19 
. 20-. and 2 1 -year-old women by attendance status were 
projected as a function of population by age cohort and 
disposable personal income. The low alternative assumes 
that age-specific enrollment rates will either equal the 
middle alternative or change at a slower rate, based on 
past trends. Under the high i/ 'rnaiive. the age-specific 
enrollment rates are projected to equal the ruddle alter- 

*'i,jis fenn applies mainly m thost* institutions that prmidc mih!> 
yimd secondary whin)) af an institution that niters projirii..»s terminating 
in an associate, baccalaureate, w higher decree 



native or increase at a faster rate, based on past trends for 
most age groups. 

Total Higher Education Enrollment 

In 1977, there were 1 1.3 million students enrolled in 
institutions of higher education. In the late 1970s and 
early 1980s, older students, primarily women and part- 
time students, began to enroll in greater numbers. As a 
result, college enrollment increased to 12.5 million in 
19X3. In 1984 and 1985, enrollment declined to 12.2 mil- 
lion. By 1990, it had risen to an estimated H.9 million, 
exceeding its previous level attained in 1983 by nearly 
1.5 million students (table 3 and figure 8). Under the 
middle alternative, college enrollment is projected to rise 
to 16.0 million by the year 2002, an increase of 15 per- 
cent. This will represent an average annual growth rate of 
1.2 percent over the projection period, less than the 
growth rate of !,6 percent during the 1977-90 period. 
Moreover, the greatest growth will occur toward the end 
of the projection period. Between 1990 and 1996, college 
enrollment is projected to increase at an average annual 
growth rate of 1.0 percent. Between 1996 and 2002, it 
will grow at an average annual growth rate of 1.3 percent 
(tigua* 9). Although the 18- to 24-year-old population is 
projected to decline until 1996, a decrease of 8 percent 
from 1990. this population will increase 10 percent by the 
year 2002. According to the Bureau of the Census, 59 
percent of all college students were 18- to 24-years old 
in 1989. This increase in the younger population, along 
with enrollment rates remaining above 1990 levels and 
the continued increases in the number of older students, 
is expected to offset the decline in the number of 25- to 
34-year-olds enrolled in college, 

Under the low alternative, college enrollment is pro- 
jected to increase from an estimated 13.9 million in 1990 
to 15.2 million by the year 2002. This will represent an 
average annual growth rate of 0,8 percent, for an increase 
of 9 percent over the projection period. This alternative 
assumes that enrollment rates will either remain the same 
as the middle alternative or increase at a slower rate. 

Under the high alternative, college enrollment is 
expected to increase from an estimated 13,9 million in 
1990 to 17.4 million by the year 2(X>2. This will represent 
an average annual growth rate of 1.9 percent, for an 
increase of 25 percent over the projection period. This 
high level is expected to be maintained during the 1990s 
and beyond if the enrollment rates remain well above 
their 1990 levels. 

1 1 
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For key enrollment statistics, the following tabulations 
show (1) the avenge annual rate of growth (in percent) 
for 1977-90 am' alternative projected growth rates for 
1 990-2002 and (2) growth rates for 1977-84 and 1984- 
90 and the middle alternative projected growth rates for 
1990^96 and 1996-2002. 

Average annual rate of growth (in percent) 
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Enrollment, by Sex of Student 

Women played a major role in the increase of enroll- 
ment between 1977 and I WO. The enrollment of women 
in college increased from 5.5 million in 1977 to an esti- 
mated 7.5 million in 1990. representing an average annual 
growth rate of 2.4 percent, for a 37 percent increase over 
the period (figure 10). Under the middle alternative, 
enrollment of women is expected to increase to 9.0 mil- 
lion hy the year 2002, an increase of 20 percent from 
1990, This will represent a growth rate of 1.5 percent per 
year, considerably less than the growth rate of 2.4 percent 
for the 1977-90 period. The rate of growth will be lower 
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during the first half of the projection period (!99(Mte) 
than during the second half (1996-2002). 1.4 percent per 
year versus 1.6 percent per year (figure II). As a share 
of total college enrollment, women were 54 percent of all 
college enrollment ' « 1990 compared with only 49 per- 
cent in 1977. Women are expected to increase their share 
ci" college enrollment to 56 percent in the year 2002. 
Under the low and high alternatives, enrollment of 
women is projected to range between 8.7 million and 9.4 
million by the year 21)02, representing growth rates of 1.2 
percent and 1.8 percent, respectively. 

Despite enrollment declines in the late 1970s and fluc- 
tuations in enrollment to 1985, the enrollment of men in 
college has since increased from 5.9 million in 1986 to 
an estimated 6.4 million in 1990. Over the 1977-90 
period, the growth rate of 1.1 percent per year for men 
was less than half of the rate for women. Under the mid- 
dle alternative, enrollment of men is expected to increase 
to 7.0 million in the year 2002, a 10-percent increase 
from 1990, for an average annual growth rate of 0.8 per- 
cent. The growth rate of enrollment of men will be lower 
in the first half of the projection period than in the second 
half, 0.6 percent per year versus 1.0 percent per year. 
Under the low and high alternatives, the numbers of men 
enrolled in college is projected \o range between 6.6 mil- 
lion and 8.0 million, representing growth rates of 0.2 per- 
cent and 1.9 percent, respectively. 

Enrollment, by Attendance Status 

Full-time enrollment increased from 6.8 million in 
1977 to an estimated 7.8 million in 1990 (figure 12). This 
is an average annual rate of 1.1 percent, for an increase 
of 15 percent over the period. Under the middle alter- 
native, full-time enrollment is expected to rise another 15 
percent to 9.0 million by the year 2002. increasing at an 
annual growth rate of 1.2 percent. Over the projection 
period, the growth rate for the 1990-96 period will be 
one-third the growth rate for the 1996-2002 period. 0.6 
percent per year versus 1.8 percent per year (figure 13). 
This is probably due to the increased enrollment of 18- 
to 24-year-olds, who will most likely be enrolled full- 
time. Under the low and high alternatives, fuli-rime 
enrollment is projected to ringe between 8.6 million and 
9.7 million by 2002. 

Part-time enrollment increased from 4.5 million in 
1977 to an estimated 6.1 million in 1990. This is an aver- 
age annual growth rate of 2.4 percent, for an increase of 
36 percent over the period. Under the middle alternative, 
part-time enrollment is expected to increase a! an average 
annual growth rate of LI percent and reach 7.0 million 
by the year 2002. for an increase of 15 percent over the 
projection period. Unlike full-time enrollment, the growth 
rate for part-time enrollment during the 1990-96 period 
will be less than the growth rate for the 1996-2M2 
period, 1.6 percent versus 0.8 percent, as increasing num- 
bers of younger students enroll full-time and populations 
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of older students, who intend to enroll part-time, continue 
to decline over the projection period. Under the low and 
high alternatives, pan-time enrollment is projected to 
range between 6.7 million and 7.7 million, representing 
growth rates of 0.8 percent and 1.9 percent, respective!). 

Enrollment, by Control of Institution 

Enrollment in public institutions grew from S.N million 
in 1977 to an estimated 10.8 million in I WO. increasing 
at an average annual rate of 1.6 percent, for an inca*ase 
of 23 percent over the period (figure 14). Under the mid- 
die alternative, public enrollment is expected to increase 
to 12,5 million, rising by an average annual growth rate 
of 1.2 percent, for an increase of 15 percent over the pro- 
jection periixl. During the projection period, enrollment in 
public institutions js projected to increase at an annual 
growth rale of 1.0 percent during the 1990-96 period and 
1.3 percent during the 1W6-2(X)2 period (figure 15). 
Enrollment in public 4-year institutions is projected to 
increase from an estimated 5.9 million in 1990 to 6.8 mil- 
lion by the year 2002. Enrollment in public 2->ear institu- 
tions is expected to increase from 4.9 million in 1990 to 
5.7 million in the year 2002. 

Under the low and high alternatives, enrollment in pub- 
lic institutions i> expected to range between 11.9 million 
and 13.5 million by the year 20O2. For the low alter- 
native, this is a projected average annual growth rate of 
0,7 percent over the projection period. For the high alter- 
native, it is a growth rate of 1.9 percent. 

Enrollment in private institutions increased from 2.4 
million in 1977 to an estimated 3.1 million in I W0, 
increasing at an average annual growth rate of t.S per 
cent, for an increase of 27 percent over the periixl. Under 
the middle alternative, private ennillment is expected to 
increase to 3.6 million, rising b> an average annual 
growth rate of 1.2 percent, for an increase of 15 percent 
over the projection periixl, During the projection period, 
enrollment in private institutions is projected to increase 
at an annua! growth rate of 0.9 percent during the 1990- 
96 period and 1.4 percent during the 1996-2002 period. 
Enrollment in private 4 year institutions is expected to 
increase from an estimated 2.K million in I W0 to 3.2 mil- 
lion by the year 2002. Enrollment in private 2->car 
institutions is projected to increase from an estimated 
272.000 in I WO to 314.0(H) by the >ear 2002, 

Under the km and high alternatives, enrollment in pri- 
vate institutions is expected to range between 3.4 million 
and 3.9 million by the year 2002. Eor the low alternative, 
this is a projected average annual growth rate of 0.7 per 
cent over the projection periixl. For the high alternative, 
it will be a growth rale of 1.9 percent. 



Enrollment, by Type of Institution 

Enrollment in 4-year institutions increased from 7.2 
million in 1477 to an estimated 8.7 million in 1990, 
increasing at ui average annual growth rate of 1.5 per- 
cent, for a 2 1 -percent increase over the period (table 4 
and figure 16). Under the middle alternative, enrollment 
in 4-year institutions is expected to rise to 10.0 million 
by the year 2002. increasing at an average annual growth 
rate of 1.2 percent, for a 15-percent increase over the pro- 
jection periixl. During the projection periixl, enrollment in 
4-year institutions is projected to increase at an annual 
growth rate of 0.9 percent during the 1990-96 periixl and 
1.4 percent during the 1996-2002 periixl (figure 17). 

Under the low and high alternatives, enrollment in 4- 
year institutions is expected to range between 9.5 million 
and 10.9 million by the year 2002, For the low alter- 
native, this is a projected average annual growth rale of 
0.9 percent over the projection periixl. For the high alter- 
native, it is a growth rale of 1.4 percent. 

Fnrollment in 2-year institutions rose from 4.0 million 
in 1977 to an estimated 5,2 million in 1990, increasing 
at an average annual growth rate of 1.9 percent, for a 2K- 
percent increase over the periixl (table 5). Under the mid- 
dle alternative, enrollment in 2-year institutions is 
expected to rise to 6,0 million by the year 2002, increas- 
ing at an average annual growth rate of 1,2 percent, for 
a 15-percent increase over the projection periixl. During 
the projection period, enrollment in 2-year institutions is 
projected to increase at an annual growth rate of 1.2 per- 
cent during the 1990-96 periixl and 1.2 percent during the 
|99fv-2002 periixl. 

Under the low and high alternatives, enrollment in 2- 
year institutions is expected to range between 5,7 million 
anil 6,5 million by the year 2002. For the low alternative, 
this is a projected average annual growth rale of 0.S per- 
cent over the projection peru>d. For the high alternative, 
it is a growth rale of 1.9 percent. 

Enrollment, bv Level 

Undergraduate enrollment increased from 9.7 million in 
1977 to an estimated 12.0 million in 1990. increasing at 
an average annual growth rate of 1.6 percent, for a 23- 
pcrcenl increase over the periixl (table 14 and figure 18). 
Under the middle alternative, undergraduate enrollment is 
expected to increase to 13.7 million by the year 2002, at 
a growth rate of 1.2 percent per year, for a 15-percent 
increase over the projection periixl. During the projection 
period, undergraduate enrollment is projected to increase 
at an annual growth rate of 0.9 percent during the 1990- 
1996 periixl and 1.5 percent during the I996-2(X)2 period 
< figure 19). Between 1990 and 2002. full-time under- 
graduate students are expected to acci ml for most of the 
increase, rising from an estimated 7.0 million in 1990 to 
N.O million by the year 2002. Part-time undergraduate 
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enrollment is projected to increase from an estimated 5.0 
million in 1990 to 5.8 million by the year 2002. 

Under the low and high alternatives, undergraduate 
enrollment is expected to range between 13-1 million and 
14.9 million by the year 2(X)2. For the low alternative, 
this is a projected average annual growth rate of 0.8 per- 
cent over the projection period. For the high alternative, 
is a growth rate of l,S percent. 

Graduate enrollment rose from 1.3 million in 1977 to 
an estimated 1.5 million in 1990, at an average annual 
growth rate of 1,8 percent, for a 26-percent increase over 
the period (table 17 and figure 20). Under the middle 
alternative, graduate enrollment is expected to increase to 
1.9 million by the year 2(X)2. increasing at an average 
annual growth rate of 1.2 percent, for a 16-percent 
increase over the projection period. During the projection 
period, graduate enrollment is projected to increase at an 
annual growth rate of 1.9 percent during the 1990-96 
period and 0.6 percent during the 1996- 2002 period (fig- 
ure 21). The slower rate of growth in the I99fv-2(K)2 
period reflects a decrease in the number of older students. 

Under the low and high alternatives, graduate enroll- 
ment is expected to range between 1.8 million and 2.1 
million by the year 2002. For the low alternative, this is 
a projected average annual growth rate of 1.2 percent 
over the projection period. For the high alternative, it is 
a growth rate of 2.1 percent. 

First-professional enrollment increased from 25 1 .(KM) in 
1977 to an estimated 3(X),(XX) in 1990, an average annual 
growth rate of 1.4 percent, for a 20-percent increase over 
the period (table 20 and figure 20). Under the middle 
alternative, first-professional enrollment is expected to 
increase to 356,(XM) by the year 2(X)2, increasing at an 
average annual growth rate of 1.4 percent, for a I9~per- 
cent increase over the projection period. During the pro- 
jection period, first-professional enrollment is projected to 
increase at an annual growth rate of 1.8 percent during 
the 1990-96 period and i.l percent during the 199<> 2002 
period. 

Under the low and high alternatives, first-professional 
enrollment is expected to range between 320.000 and 
402.<XX) by the year 2(K)2. For the low alternative, this is 
a projected average annual growth rate of 0.3 percent 
over the projection period. For the high alternative, it is 
a growth rate of 2 5 percent. 

Full-Time-Equivalent Enrollment 

Full-time-equivalent enrollment increased from S.4 mil 
lion in 1977 to an estimated 10.0 million in 1990. 
incR\ising at an average annual rate of growth of 1.4 per 
cent, for a 19 percent increase out the period (table 23 
and figure 22*. Under the middle alternative, full time 
equivalent enrollment is expected to increase to 1 1.6 mil- 
lion by the year 2002, increasing at an average annual 
growth rate of 1.2 percent, for an 18-percent increase 
over the projection period. During the projection period. 



full-time-equivalent enrollment is projected to increase at 
an annual growth rale of O.S percent during the 1990-96 
period and 1.6 percent during the !9Wv-2(X)2 period (fig- 
ure 23), 

The full-time-equivalent of undergraduate enrollment in 
4-year institutions, which was an estimated 5.6 million in 
1990. will be 6.6 million by the year 2002. The full-time- 
equivalent of undergraduate enrollment in 2-year institu- 
tions, which was an estimated 3.0 million in 1990. will 
be 3.4 million by the year 2002. 

In public institutions, full-time-equivalent enrollment, 
which was an estimated 7.5 million in 1990. will be 8.7 
million by the year 2002. In private institutions, full-time- 
equivalent enrollment, which was an estimated 2,5 million 
in 1990. will be 2,9 million by the year 2<X)2. 

Under the low and high alternatives, full-time-equiva- 
lent enrollment is expected to range between 1 1.0 million 
and 12.5 million by the year 2002. l ; or the low alter- 
native, this is a projected average annual growth rate of 
0.7 percent over the projection period. For the high alter- 
native, it is a growth of 1.9 percent. 

Enrollment, by Age 

The alternative projections of higher education enroll- 
ment by age. sev, and attendance status are shown in 
table 6 (middle alternative projections), table 7 (low alter- 
native projections), and table 8 (high alternative projec- 
tions). These projections are based on age-specific enroll- 
ment data from the Bureau of the Census and enrollment 
data from NCKS. 

Under the middle alternative, the period from 19X2 to 
2002 w ill be one of change in the age distribution of col- 
lege students The enrollment of students who are IS- to 
24-years old in reased from 7.3 million in 1982 to an 
estimated 7.7 million in 1990. an increase of only 4 per- 
cent. This number is expected to increase to 8.9 million 
by the year 2002. an increase of 16 percent. As a result, 
the proportion of students under 25 years old. which fell 
from 61.0 percent in 1982 to 56,3 percent in 1990. is pro- 
jected tii he 56.7 percent by the year 2002 (figure 24). 
Corresponding percentages for men and women are 
shown in figures 25 and 26. 

On the other hand, the enrollment of students who are 
25 years old and over increased from 4.8 million in 1982 
to an estimated 6.1 milium in 1990. an increase of 26 
percent. This number is projected to increase to 6.9 mil- 
lion b> the year 2002, an increase of 14 percent. The pro 
jected smaller percent increase in the enrollment of stu- 
dents 25 \ears old and oxer is due. in part, to the declines 
in the 25- to 29 -year-old population and the 30- to 34- 
year-old population over the projection period. However, 
the 35- to 44 year old population will continue to increase 
for most of the projection period, contributing to the 
growth during this pei».*i. Over the projection period, the 
proportion of students 25 years old and over rose from 
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39.0 percent in 1982 to 43.7 percent in I WO. This pro- 
portion is projected to be 43.2 percent b> the year 2002. 

Among college students of all ages, the number of 
women is expected to increase at a taster rate than the 
number of men. Between I WO and 2002. women under 
25 years old and those 25 years old and over are pro- 
jected to increase hv 22 percent and 17 percent, respec- 
tively. On the other hand, men under 25 years old and 



those 25 years old and over are projected to increase by 
9 percent and 1 1 percent, respectively. 

Under the low and high alternatives, the college enroll- 
ment of students 18- to 24-years old is projected to range 
between 8.6 million and 9.6 million by the year 2002. 
The college enrollment of students 25 years old and over 
is expected to range between 6.4 million and 7.6 million 
by the year 2002. 
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Figure 6 

College-age populations (18-24 years and 25-29 years), 
with projections: 1977 to 2002 
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Figure 7 

College-age populations (30-34 years and 35-44 years), 
with projections: 1977 to 2002 
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Figure 8 

Enrollment In institutions of higher education, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1977 to fall 2002 
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Figure 9 

Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment 
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Figure 10 

Enrollment In institutions of higher education, by sex 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1977 to fall 2d 
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Average annual growth rates ror total higher education enrollment, by sex 
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Figure 12 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by attendance status, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1977 to fall 2002 
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Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment, by attendance status 
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Figure 14 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by control of institution, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1977 to fall 2002 
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Figure 15 

Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment, 

by control of institution 
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Figure 16 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by type of institution, 



with alternative 
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Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment, 

by type of institution 
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Figure 18 
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Undergraduate enrollment in institutions of higher education, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1977 to fall 200? 
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Average annual growth rates for undergraduate enrollment 
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Figure 20 

Postbaccaiaureate enrollment in institutions of higher education, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1977 to fall 2002 
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Figure 21 

Average annual growth rates for postbaccaiaureate enrollment 
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Figure 22 

Full-time-equivalent enrollment in Institutions of higher education, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1977 to fall 2002 
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Average annual growth rates for full-time-equivalent enrollment 
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Figure 24 

Percentage distribution of enrollment in institutions of higher education, 
by age group: Fall 1982, 1990, and 2002 
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Figure 25 

Percentage distribution of men enrolled in institution of higher education, 
by age group: Fall 1982, 1990, and 2002 
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Figure 26 

Percentage distribution of women enrolled in institution of higher education, 

by age group: Fall 1982, 1990, and 2002 
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Table J.— Total enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by sex, attendance status, and 
control of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C M fall 1977 to fal! 2002 

(In thousands) 



Se* Attendance status Control 

Men Women Full-time Part-time PuWk Private 



1077 


11.286 


5.789 


5.497 


6.793 


4.493 


8.847 


2.439 


1Q78 


n,2«i 


5.641 


5.619 


6.668 


4.592 


8.7K6 


2.474 


107° 


11.570 


5.683 


5,887 


6.794 


4.776 


9.037 


2.533 


1980 


12.097 


5.874 


6.223 


7.098 


4.999 


9.457 


2.640 


1081 


12.372 


5.975 


6,397 


7.181 


5.190 


9.M7 


2.725 


1982 


12.426 


6,03) 


6.394 


7.221 


5.205 


9,696 


2.730 


198* 


12.465 


6.024 


6.441 


7.261 


5.204 


9.683 


2.782 


1984 


12.242 


5.864 


6.378 


7.098 


5.144 


9.477 


2.765 


198* 


12.247 


5.818 


6.429 


7.075 


5.172 


9.479 


2.768 


1M86 


12. MM 


5.885 


6.619 


7.120 


5,384 


9.714 


2.790 


1987 


12.767 


5.932 


6.836 


7.231 


533(i 


9,973 


2.793 




13,055 


6.002 


7.053 


7.437 


5.619 


10.161 


2.894 


1989 


13.458 


6.155 


7.302 


7.627 


5.830 


10,515 


2.943 




■ 1 nil 

I 3. V.I | 


6.41V 


7.512 


7.828 


6.103 


10.844 


3.087 








Middle alternative projections 






1991 


14,105 


6.473 


7.632 


7.844 


6.261 


10.982 


3.123 




14.235 


6.516 


7.719 


7.871 


6.364 


1 1.083 


3.152 


199* 


U.Uih 


6.531 


7.835 


7.895 


6,471 


11.187 


3.179 


1W4 


14.512 


6.549 


7.963 


7.949 


6.563 


11.305 


3.207 


. . . 


14.621 


6.575 


8.046 


7.988 


6.633 


1 1.393 


3.228 


1996 


14.803 


6.647 


8.156 


8,095 


6.708 


11.537 


3.266 


J997 


14.978 


6.691 


8.287 


8.212 


6.766 


11.673 


3.305 


1998 


15.227 


6.774 


8.45* 


8.408 


6,819 


1 1.864 


3.363 


low 


15.462 


6.853 


8.609 


8.588 


6.874 


12.043 


3.419 


2<KXt 


15.692 


6.922 


8.770 


8,770 


6.922 


12.220 


3.472 


2001 


15.865 


6.991 


8.874 


8.906 


6,959 


12.355 


3.510 




fo.lMU 


7 no 

/ A "J 


8.978 


9.035 


6.995 


12.478 


3.552 








Law alternative projectki 


MS 






1991 


13.537 


6.195 


7.342 


7.516 


6.021 


10.545 


2.992 


1992 


13.537 


6.181 


7,356 


7.479 


6.038 


10.545 


2.992 





u M w 


6.173 


7.422 


7.477 


6.1 18 


10392 


3.003 


1994 


13.64V 


6.158 


7.491 


7.4S 1 


6.168 


10.638 


3.01 1 


|99S 


13,761 


6.158 


7.603 


7.532 


6.229 


10.730 


3.031 


1996 


13.921 


6.190 


7,73 \ 


7.626 


6.295 


10.857 


3.064 


|W7 


14.117 


6.237 


7.88b 


7.751 


6.366 


11.010 


3.107 


J 998 


14.353 


n.308 


8.045 


7.920 


6.433 


11.195 


3.158 


1999 


14.594 


6.382 


8.212 


8.087 


6.507 


11.382 


3.212 


2000 


14.851 


6.451 


8.4(H) 


8,274 


6.577 


11.579 


3.272 


2001 


1 5.050 


6.525 


8.525 


8.415 


6.635 


J J » / . . * 




2002 


15.241 


6.58v 


8.654 


8.557 


6.686 


11,882 


3.361 








High alternative projections 






1991 


14.770 


6.647 


8.123 


8.340 


6.530 


11.486 


3.284 


]992 


15.122 


6.775 


\347 


8.555 


6.567 


11.750 


3.372 


IOV3 


15.316 


6.858 


s.458 


8.593 


6.723 


11.905 


3.41 1 


IW4 


15.480 


6.953 


8.527 


8.624 


6.856 


12.037 


3.443 


IW 


15.570 


6,990 


S.580 


8.615 


6.955 


12.112 


3.458 


1996 


15.831 


7.170 


8.661 


8,769 


7.062 


12.319 


3.512 


1997 


16.047 


7.2S7 


8.760 


8.873 


7.174 


12.488 


3.559 


1998 


1 6.34(1 


7.448 


8.892 


9.063 


7.277 


12.715 


3.625 


|W 


16.637 


7.608 


9.02 « 


^.255 


1382 


P.94S 


V692 


2000 


. . 16.930 


7.752 


9J7;< 


9.444 


7.486 


13.172 


3.7S8 


2fK)l 


17.168 


7.902 


9.266 


9,600 


7.568 


13.354 


3.8 1 4 


2002 


17.399 


8.044 


9.355 


9.738 


7,661 


13.5*2 


3.867 



"Projected SOURCE: U S. Department of kdueaOon. National Center tor tulucatton 

Statistics. Fall Enroll men! in Colleges and Universities survevs and 
NOTE: Projections are based on data through 1989 Because o! round- Integrated Povtsecondary Education Data Swem tlPEDS) surveys, 

ing. details may no; add to totals tThis table was prepared April 1991 ) 
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Table 4. — Total enrollment in 4-year institutions of higher education, by sex, attendance status, and 
control of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and DX\ Tall 1977 to fall 2002 

(In thousands i 









Sex 


Attendance status 


i'onlniJ 


Year 


Total 


„ — 


















Men 


Women 


Full-lime Hart mt 


PlibJic 


Prhati 


1977 


7 ^4* 


*.X23 


3.419 


5 J 38 


2. MM 


4.945 


2.298 


1978 


7.2*2 


3.755 


3.476 


5.109 


2 122 


4.9J2 


2.320 


1979 


7.*5* 


*.762 


*.^9l 


5.202 


1 1 s 1 


4.980 


2.373 




7,571 


3.827 


U4 3 


5.U4 


- . 


5.129 


2.442 


1981 


7.655 


3.852 


*,805 


5.387 


- /« » 


5.166 


2.489 


1982 


7.6S4 


*.861 


3.79* 


5.381 


^ 17 1 


5.176 


2.478 


1983 


"?.74 1 


V893 


*.849 


5.434 


1 *<*7 


5.223 


2.518 


1984 


7.711 


3.847 


3.864 


5.395 


^ 117 


5.198 


2.513 


1985 


7.7|fi 


3.8 lfi 


3.900 


5.385 


12 1 

r-m • 


5,210 


2,506 


198* 


7.824 


*.X24 


4J»00 


5.423 




5.300 


2,524 


1987 


7.990 


3,859 


4.131 


5.522 




5.432 


2.558 


1988 


8. 180 


3.912 


4, 26* 


5.693 


1 aw7 


5,54^ 


2.634 


1989 


8.374 


3.969 


4.406 


5.795 


2.579 


5.694 


2.680 


1990* 


8.738 


4.192 


4.546 


5.961 


2.777 


5.92* 


2.815 








Middle alternative projections 








1991 


K.844 


4.225 


4.619 


5.988 


, <i . ' n 


5.99* 


2.851 


1992 


8.923 


4,254 


4.66VJ 


6.0J4 




6.045 


2.878 


1993 


X.990 


4.260 


4.7 Ml 


6.028 


u*»s 


6.(iXS 


2.902 


1994 


9.066 


4.267 


4.799 


6.0^9 


■ «nu / 


6. 1 39 


2.927 


1995 


9.120 


4.276 


4.S44 


6.083 


MP / 


6.175 


2.945 


1996 


9.227 


4,318 


4 9(!<' 


6.156 


J <i7 1 


6.247 


2.9X0 


1997 


9.VU 


4.344 


4,9V 


6.242 


,".1 »v*. 


6.320 


3,014 


1998 


9,sm 


4. *9X 


5.0 


6.V)| 


I HHJ 
V 1 1 Pf 


6,4*4 


*.0Y>6 


1999 


9.655 


4.450 


5.205 


6.528 


1 1 *>7 


6,5*9 


3.1 16 


2(KX) 


9.810 


4.496 


V*14 


6.671 




6.646 


*.I64 


2001 


9.927 


4.544 


5.383 


6.778 


3.149 


6.727 


3.200 


2iX>2 


10.041 


4.5*6 


5,455 


6.882 


VI 59 


6.80* 


3.238 








Low alternative projee lions 








1991 


8.476. 


4.050 


4.426 


5.7*8 




5.746 


2.730 


}992 


N.474 


4.043 


4.431 


5.716 


^ 7*W 


5.742 


2.732 


1993 


K.4M9 


4.0*6 


4.463 


5.712 


/a / 


5.75K 


2.741 


1994 


N.5|X 


4 020 


4.498 


5,70? 


1 W I I 

tl M 1 


^.770 


2.748 


1995 


S.S74 


4.012 


4.562 


5.738 


v .0 *« 1 


5.8<W 


2,76^ 


1996 


K,6o^ 


4.027 


4.6 3K 


5.802 


,JM» ' 


5.872 


2.79* 


1997 


8.7KK 


4.1 >55 


4,7** 


5.895 




5,955 


2.833 


1998 


8.9*7 


4,100 


4. S3? 


6.021 


1 IJ 1 fl 


6,059 


2.878 


1999 


9.092 


4.14' 7 


4.94S 


6.149 


1 ua 1 


6J6S 


2.927 


2000 


9.262 


4|9| 


5.071 


6.295 


a. , V\ > / 


6.281 


2.981 


2001 


9.*92 


4.240 


5.152 


f>.40Yi 


2.9Nf) 


6.*71 


3.021 


2002 


i|,SM 


4.2*3 


5.240 


6,52<* 




6.461 


*.062 








High alternative projections 








1991 


9, *0* 


4.344 


4.959 


6.;7{ 


2.9*2 


6.*06 


2.997 


1992 


9.546 


4.4 M 


5.1 15 


6.545 


MHH 


6.467 


* n79 







a ax \ 


5.167 


6.5 70 


*.t>78 


6.53* 


3. 11 5 


J ^JV«f 


9 7 * 1 


4 ^40 


5.19J 


6.587 


3.144 


6.5X7 


*.144 


199S 


9.769 


4.553 


5.216 


6.581 


3,188 


6.612 


3.157 





9.9 J 9 


4.662 


5.2^7 


6.68* 


*.2*6 


6.715 


3,204 


1997 


10.048 


4.7*2 


5.M6 


6,762 


V286 


6.K00 


*.248 


1998 


10.2 u 


4.8*5 


V*9X 


6.904 


*.329 


6.9:fi 


*.*07 


1999 


10424 


4>MS 


s .4Sfi 


7 .05 2 


*.*72 


7.0SS 


*.369 


2**00 . 


10.614 


5.029 


V5*'5 


7.20I 


*.4t * 


7.186 


*.42S 


2001 


10.771 


5.129 


V642 


7.126 


U45 


7.29| 


3.480 


2002 


10.92 * 


s 222 




7.440 


*.4H* 


7.*94 


*.529 
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Table 5. — Total enrollment in 2-year institutions of higher education, by sex, attendance status, and 
control of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C fall 1977 to fall 2002 

tin thousands i 

Sex Attendance statu* Control 
Year Total 







Men 


Women 


Full-time Part-time 


Public 


Prhat 


1977 


4.043 


1 .965 


2.077 


1 .654 


2.388 


3.902 


141 


1978 


4.(128 


1.885 


2.143 


1.558 


J .470 


3.874 


154 


1979 


4.217 


1.924 


2.294 


1,591 


J. 6 J 1 


4.057 


160 


I9K0 


4.526 


2.047 


2.479 


1 .754 


J. f < 1 


4.329 


1W8 


1981 


4.716 


2.124 


2.591 


1.796 


•J." J " 


4,481 


2 36 


mi 


4.772 


2.170 


2.602 


1.840 




4.520 


252 


198.3 


4.72.1 


2.131 


2.592 


1.827 


1 Will 


4,459 


264 


IW 


4.531 


2.017 


2.514 


l.7(U 


J ,nj 1 


4.279 


252 


1985 


4.5*1 


2.002 


2.529 


1.6*0 


2.840 


4.270 


261 


1986 


4.680 


2.061 


2.M 9 


1.696 




4.414 


266 


1987 


4.776 


2.073 


2.703 


1.709 


3,068 


4.S41 


235 


1988 


4.875 


2.090 


2.785 


1.744 


V MJ 


4.615 


260 


198*1 


5,o*3 


2.1K7 


2.897 


1.831 


3.2*2 


4,821 


263 


1990* 


5.193 


2.227 


2.s*66 


1.867 


3.326 


4,92 1 


272 








Middle alternative projections 








1991 


5.261 


2.248 


3.013 


1.856 




4,989 


272 


1992 


5.312 


2.262 


3.050 


1.857 


V**s S 


5 .03* 


274 


IW 


5.376 


2.271 


3.105 


1.867 


3 Cj hi 

*.?tn 


5.099 


277 


w 


5.446 


2.282 


3.164 


1.890 


1 C Ci. 


5.166 


280 


1995 


5.501 


2.299 


3,202 


1.905 




5.218 


283 


1996 


5.576 


2.^29 


3.247 


1 .9 39 


t.cM / 


5.290 


286 


1997 


5.644 


2.347 


3,297 


1.970 


1.6 /4 


5.35 3 


291 


1998 


5.727 


2.376 


3.3S1 


2.017 


1 "Till 

V / 10 


5.4 3(1 


297 


]999 


5.807 


2.403 


3.4(V4 


2,(*60 




5.504 


303 


2000 


5.882 


2.426 


3,456 


:jw 


in} 


5.574 


308 


2001 


5.938 


2.447 


3.491 


2.12N 


3.8 10 


5.628 


310 


2M2 


5.989 


2.466 


3.523 


2.153 


3.8.36 


5.675 


314 








I Am alternative projections 








199j 


5.06] 


2.145 


2.916 


1.778 


.V Jn.i 


4.799 


262 


1992 


5.063 


2.138 


2,925 


1.763 


.3..MW 


4.80 3 


260 


1993 


5.096 


2.137 


2.959 


1.765 


7 111 

3. .3.1 1 


4.K34 


262 





5.131 


2.138 


2,993 


1.774 


* , * / 


4.S6S 


263 


1WS 


5,]K7 


2.146 


3,041 


1,794 


3, 39 3 


4.921 


266 


19% 


5.256 


2,16^ 


3.093 


LS24 


3.4 32 


4.985 


27! 


1997 


5,329 


2.182 


3.147 


I.S56 


3 47 3 


5.055 


274 


1998 


5,416 


2.2U8 


3.208 


1.899 


3..* 1 7 


5.136 


280 


]W 


5,502 


2.235 


3.267 


1 .9.38 


3.564 


5.217 


285 


2(XK) 


5.589 


2.260 


3. 129 


1 .979 


3 .610 


5.298 


291 


2001 


5.658 


2.285 


3.373 


2 .009 


3.64W 


5.3n2 


296 


2002 


5.720 


2.3<*6 


3.414 


2.037 


3,683 


5.421 


299 








High alternative projections 








I99| .... 


5.467 


2.303 


3.164 


j .969 


3,498 


5.180 


287 


IW2 


5.576 


2.344 


3.232 


2.(00 


3.566 


5.28 3 


29 3 


199 3 


5.668 


2.377 


3.291 


2.023 


3.645 


5,372 


296 


1994 


S 749 


2.4 1 3 


3.3 36 


2 037 


3.712 


5.450 


299 


1995 


5.801 


2.437 


3.364 


2.034 


3.767 


5.500 


301 


199ft 


5,912 


2.508 


3.404 


2.0S6 


3.826 


5.«M 


.308 


1997 


5/199 


2.555 


3.444 


2.111 


3,888 


5.h88 


311 


1998 


6.107 


2.61 3 


3.494 


2.159 


3.948 


S.7XM 


3f8 


1999 


6?n 


V>7{) 


V*43 


2.2**3 


4,OjO 


5.8911 


323 


2m) 


Ml 6 


2.72 3 


3.59 3 


2.243 


4.073 


V'86 


3 30 


2lH)\ 


... 6,397 


2.773 


3.624 


2.274 


4.123 


6.063 


3 34 


2002 


6.476 


2.822 


3,654 


2.298 


4.1 !h 


6 | 38 


338 



" Projected 

NOTE: Projections aa- based on data through 19X9 Hccau^c o! found 
mg. details may not add to totals. 
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Integrated Post secondary Ideation Data Svsii-iu dPf-'DS) sonevs 
i lh)> table was pienared April > 
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Table 6. — Enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by age, sex, and attendance status, with middle alternative projections: 

50 States and D.C fall 1982, 1987, 1990, 1997, and 2002 

(In thousands) 



Age 



I W2( Ksl inuitrd) 



Total 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
tint* 



19871 Estimated) 



Iota) 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
time 



IWW Projected) 



Total 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
time 



19971 Projected) 



fatal 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
time 



2002< Projected) 



Total 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
time 



Total 




12.426 


7,221 


5,205 


12,767 


7,231 


SJ>M> 


13,931 


7Ji2H 


6,103 


14.97H 


K,212 


6.766 


16,030 


9,035 


6.gg5 


14 lo 17 \vais 




234 


210 


24 


2 '7 


142 


MS 


172 


141 


30 


m6 


162 


M 


Hit 

210 


1 74 


36 


]X to I 1 * VlMls 




2.725 


2.^2 


*4 * 


2.N47 


2.4XX 




2.M*M 


2.647 


U7 


3.01(1 


2.637 


W4 


'.331 


2.SS 1 ^ 


442 


20 ui 21 yiMiN 




2.S39 


2.0S4 


4SS 


2.51 M 


2.024 


4S0 


2.55^ 


2.101 


451 


2.616 


2.14' 


47^ 


'.OSS 


2.471 


5S4 


22 to 24 \i'ar* 




2.0s 1 


1.22K 


H5* 


1 ,9X9 


1.22' 


7W> 


2.126 


1.02 


SIM 


2.20K 


1.375 


HO 


2.^00 


1 .565 


V'5 


25 m 2*> >cars 




l.ws 


76S 


1.227 


1.9 JO 


69 * 


1.237 


2.H7^ 


7 12 


1.360 


2.0^ 


66<i 


1 . *6M 


I.K*«I 


h '2 


1.2SS 


30 ti» U MMts 




I.2M 


*O0 


96' 


1.266 


293 


^72 


l.40f» 


362 


1.044 


1.^71 


\w 


1 .001 


1 .^24 


*6S 


4 56 


'5 \t*4is *iful over 




1 .5S>* 


24S 


1.341 


1.99' 


367 


i .f»2<» 


2.605 


540 


2.065 


3.54 1 


s^s 


2.6S \ 


3.723 


g 


J. /St 


Men 




6.0 M 


* 7S ; 


2.27* 


s.g o 


3.61 1 


2.321 


6.4 1 4 ) 


VK7 4 * 


2.S40 


6.6<H 


1.424 


2.767 


7 .OS J 


4. J *4 


2.s l s 


14 to 17 \i\ir^ 




IDS 


9 1 


1 7 


1 14 


69 


4f> 




56 


1 3 


7S 


6 \ 


1 5 


s2 


66 




1 V 1 1 1 1 *l V t" If v 




1 2 4 J4 


I 1 hi ) 


1 U 


1 ,36 * 


1 . 1 Mt i 


17^ 


! .455 


I.M7 


S *K 


l.4|0 


l.2*»H 


IS* 


1.S2S 




176 


20 io 2 1 




1 2N6 


1 .oxo 


206 


1 .2SK 


1.029 


22" 


1.262 


1 .047 


216 


H00 


1.071 


j;g 


1.4S; 


I.16S 


2S5 


- - IO --4 \ I MS 




I.I < 7 


Ml' 


4 1 1 


1 001 


669 


\ \A 


1 .072 


703 


^6M 


1JM6 


6S0 


'67 


1. 164 


752 


412 


2$ lo 2 V \t**tr> 




i OSS 




6( )9 


'W 




^ ' * 


l.wj / 




622 


W46 


;S \ 


S*I4 


S7 1 


'25 


546 


30 to '4 sears 




Ssg 




'X5 


Ml 


146 




622 


167 


t«5 


5S6 


JSS 


42** 


S5' 


I4g 


404 


'5 seals am! o\ei 




VM 




S()6 


690 


1 'X 


SS2 


W20 


1W4 


726 


\M\ 


M2 


*^S2 


!.4<lS 


426 




Women 




6.*'M 


V46N 


2.^27 


h.N'd 




V2I4 


7.S12 




^.56 < 


S.2S7 


4.2SS 




s.w7s 


4.S0! 


4.177 


14 to 17 wais 




I2(i 


I I 4 J 


■I 


123 


7* 


50 


102 




17 


1 IS 


^) 


1^ 


I2S 


|0K 


20 


IS to 19 NCJfs 




1.4*1 


1 .222 


20*-) 


1 .4K4 


I.29X 


IHo 


1.540 


1.4 


2<N 


1.600 


|.37*# 


221 


I.S06 


1.540 


2h6 


2(1 to 21 wars 




1.2^ 


1 .004 


24H 


1.24(1 




251 


1 .2^1 


l.oss 


2^6 


1 . \\ 6 


1.072 


244 


1.602 


I.'o2 


100 


22 to 24 >ears 




'U< 


5I2 


4'l 


9X6 


SS4 


4 0 


1.054 


61M 


4^S 


1.162 


6 4 >6 


466 


!."6 


si * 


S2' 


25 to 2 4 J >i'ar> . . 




'Mil 


322 


his 




32' 


643 


1,056 


3 IS 


7^ 


1.0KM 


313 


776 


1.01** 


*07 


711 


'0 lo '4 \ears 






12S 


S7K 


/25 


147 


57h 


7S4 


l^s 


5SV 


7S4 


212 


57' 


771 


21^ 


5S2 


'5 tears arul over 




0*>S 


164 


S'5 


l.'<H 


22*1 


i 074 


1.6SS 


V47 


1.33* 


2.217 


516 


1.700 


2.MS 


si ' 


1 S06 




tU'l.lfN 


I1UV )h>! Jiki 1« 
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Table 7.— Enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by age, se%, and attendance status, with low alternative projections: 

50 States and I/.C, fall 1*82, 1987, 1990, 1997, and 2002 

iU\ thouvunds ) 



Total 

14 io 17 )i\if> 
IN to u«.irs 
20 in 21 >tun. 
22 ui 24 >carv 
2S to 2m u\ir% 

*0 hi M VtMfN 

*S >c*:ifN .Mil t »\ 

Men 

14 lii 17 \vais 

IX hi JO y K ' Ms 

20 hi 21 scifs 
22 hi 24 mmis 
2S hi 2 4 ' u\ir% 

^5 U'.lfN .Hltl H 

Wonu-n 



14 hi 17 
In to 0' 
2Uh. 21 
22 lit 24 
2* hi >i 
*0 u> M 

*S \i\ll% 

NOll 
SOI k< 

< ofMITit'Ut' 



\e.lf% 

\ c\irs 

WJI* 

.ifhl met 

} I s U p, 

Kurt .uj . i| 



l9H2a\tinuiledt 



\9H7t Ftlimated) 



1 Projected) 



1W( Projected I 



Total 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
time 



Total 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
time 



Total 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
time 



Total 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
time 



1 A«#^n 


i .21 I 




12,767 


7,231 


5,536 


LW3I 


7^2U 


6,103 


14,117 


7,751 




ill 


11*1 

J III 


24 


2*7 


142 


os 


172 


141 


.Ml 


1*11 


157 


U 


- . / » ri 




*4 * 


2.N47 


2.4NN 


tyj 


2.W 


2>47 


,M7 


2>M7 


2.5M 


^74 


2 ..SHI 


2.0N4 


4SS 


2. MM 


2.024 


4N0 


2 ,ss^ 


2. mi 


4S| 


2.557 


2 0N4 


«? / i 


2.0NI 


1,22* 


NS* 


I }>M 


1.22^ 


7<yi 


2.12^ 


1^22 


K(M 


2.1 Ml) 


1.272 


76X 


1 .w^ 


7^ 


1.227 


\MM\ 


6M1 


1.2U 


2.07^ 


712 


1 ; N > 


! Nln 


fv47 


1 1 SO 

1 , 1 O" 


1.26* 


\m 


MM 


1.266 


2 4 M 


w7: 


L40f> 


*o2 


IJM4 


1 . H%1 


.^2 


1.001 




-4N 


I.MI 


) .mo * 


3 'i 7 


Lfi2d 


2.IMIS 


S4U 


2.W»S 


V214 


W>7 


2.547 






i >ii.' 


S,o ^ 


*.6l 1 


2.^21 


<i.4|M 




2.54(» 


6.237 




2.5 W 


1 ( sv 
1 i 


1 


1 7 


1 14 


6M 


4h 


fiM 




! ^ 


7N 




is 


I iti t 
i 


1 , 1 60 


1 *4 


I . *M 


I.IMO 


17^ 


I.4SS 


HI 7 


1 ^N 


J.H7 


I.IXS 


is; 


| ^Sf, 


| usu 


_ \ ft i 


t 1 < w 


1 .1 )2m 


2.M 


|.2h2 


1.047 


2Ui 


1.241 


1,012 


220 


1.1 v 


7 16 


122 


Linn 


66M 


^ ?4 


1 u72 


7(M 


Ui*< 


l.niN 


h70 


UN 


I.IISS 


44(1 


h<»0 


MM 


U| 


S-H 


L<M7 




(02 


N72 


^S ^ 


S|0 


sso 


1 74 


*ns 


VII 


!4h 




f»22 


M>7 


4SS 




iss 


420 


S'O 


NS 




6MN 


1 *s 


S^ 7 




|W4 


72(i 


1 His 


2sw 


S4d 




* 4(»N 


2>'2 ■ 


fi > ift 


*.fi2n 


t.214 




Vm4m 




7.XNII 


4.0S; 


V.N 2 7 


I2n 


1 Ml 




12* 


7 *. 


SO 


HO 




1 7 


1 14 


OS 


l l > 


1.4*1 


1.222 


2o*» 


I.4N4 


I.2mn 


]Sn 


!>4it 


l.nti 


2f^ 


Ltmo 


I.»7*l 


221 


!.2s< 


t IKI4 


2 4s 


l.24(i 


oos 


2^1 


l.2««l 


l.(*S 


2 


I.MS 


1.072 


244 


«M* 


ii; 


4M 




*<S J 


4 <2 


Lf)^4 


Mo 


4^ 


1.022 


602 


420 


040 


*22 


(i In 




*J t 




1 HSh 


MS 


7W 


l >4 4 


2V4 


6*0 


7m 1 


1 2** 


S 7S 


72* 


147 




7K4 


jOS 


^NO 


777 


JIM 


S7* 


00 N 


lf>4 


s <s 


1 If It 


22m 


I.U74 




V4 ? 


I.UN 


2.MH* 


MM 


i.7oo 



ZQQli Projected) 



i'ofiil 

15,243 

202 
32 M 
3.<K»5 
2.357 
1.707 
1.31 * 
V42N 

h SNO 

N2 
1.425 
1.416 
1.141 
NO^ 

55 \ 

1.160 
N.nS.J 

120 

I.N06 
I sss 

1 .2 1 ■; 

o<M 
7d<i 

2 2So 



iTtimut iif I ttus .iiiiiii N.ihiiti.ft ( Viilci I'M 
< riisu« turn m fi'iUtl'tfian Hifu-tt> 



Full- 
time 

K551 

166 

2.7SM 

2.421 
l.4f>N 

h<»5 
751 

;.oso 

1.240 
U \2 
741 
^25 
14M 
2o7 

4.SOS 

J.S4U 
L2N0 
72K 
2N0 
20N 
454 



Part- 
time 

6.686 

442 
5N4 
NNO 

1.102 
MS6 

2.67N 

2.6 Ml 

16 
176 
2N5 
400 
47N 
404 
N/2 

4.0Sh 

20 

266 
MM 
4N0 
624 

SS2 
1.N06 
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Table 8.— Enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by age, sex, and attendance status, with high alternative projections: 

50 States and D.C\, fall 1982, 1987, 1990, 1997, and 2002 

(In thousands) 



Age 



19821 FMimated' 



Total 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
time 



1987(KMimated) 



Total 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
time 



1990< Projected, 



Total 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
time 



1997| Projected) 



Total 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
time 



20©2( Projected, 



Total 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
time 



Tittul 


12,475 


1221 


5J05 


12,767 


7,231 


5,536 


13.931 


7,828 


6,103 


16,047 


&*T73 


7.174 


17,399 


9JA8 


7,661 


14 fit 17 v»*'ir*i 


2*4 


210 


24 


237 


142 


95 


172 


141 


30 


209 


170 


*9 


222 


179 


43 


18 to 19 vears 


2.725 


2.382 


34* 


2.847 


2.488 


359 


2.994 


2.647 


*47 


3.170 


2.796 


374 


M66 


*.025 


442 


20 to 21 years 


2.539 


2.0H4 


455 


2.5<M 


2.024 


480 


2.553 


2.101 


451 


2.701 


2.221 


480 


3,109 


2.512 


596 


22 to 24 years 


2.081 


1.228 


85* 


1.989 


1.223 


766 


2.126 


1.322 


81 U 


2.620 


1.650 


970 


2.995 


1 .893 


1.102 


25 to 29 years 


1 .995 


768 


1.2^7 


1.930 


69* 


.2*7 


2.073 


712 


1.360 


2.U4 


743 


1.601 


2.344 


749 


1.596 


\i\ III 1*1 W 4Tv 


1 .263 


*00 


96* 


1 .266 


29* 


972 


1.406 


*62 


U*44 


1.373 


372 


1.001 


1.328 


*72 


956 


» * >v*UN «Jl)U ii\i.f , 


1 .589 


248 


1. 341 


1 .99,* 


367 


j .626 


2.605 


540 


2.065 


*.6.*l 


922 


2.709 


3.935 


1.008 


2.927 




h,(Mj 


; 7S J 


2 278 


S.g 32 


3.61 1 


2.321 


6.419 


*.K79 


2.540 


7.287 


4.244 


*JM* 


8,(W4 


4.697 


3.. 347 


1 .1 i,> 1 "7 i .< if t 

1 *r III 1/ H at > 




gi 


j 7 


1 14 


6s) 


46 


69 


56 


• 13 


82 


63 


20 


89 


66 


23 


IS to 19 years . . 


1.294 


1.160 


134 


1 .36* 


1.190 


173 


1.455 


l.*17 


138 


1.506 


1.354 


153 


1.631 


1.455 


176 


20 to 21 years 


1.2X6 


1.OS0 


206 


1.258 


1.029 


229 


1,262 


1. 047 


216 


1.*18 


1.082 


236 


L477 


1.180 


297 


22 to 24 years 


I.M7 


716 


422 


1.00* 


669 


**4 


1.072 


703 


369 


1.281 


843 


-us 


1.519 


1.015 


503 


25 to 29 years 


l,055 


446 


609 


964 


371 


59^ 


1.017 


*95 


622 


1.150 


391 


759 


1.207 


383 


824 


.it Ho 34 years 


559 


174 


*85 


541 


146 


395 


622 


167 


455 


588 


160 


429 


557 


153 


404 


35 sears anil over 


591 


MS 


506 


690 


138 


552 


920 


194 


726 


1 .362 


35 3 


1.009 


1.564 


444 


1.121 


Women 


6. *94 


V468 


2.927 


6,836 


*.620 


1.214 


7.512 


3.949 


1.56* 


8.760 


4.629 


4.131 


9.355 


5,<M1 


4.*14 


14 to 17 years 


126 


1 IV 


7 


12* 


73 


50 


102 


8S 


17 


126 


107 


19 


13* 


113 


20 


IK to >ears 


1.431 


1,222 


209 


1.484 


1.298 


186 


1.540 


1.330 


209 


1.664 


1.44* 


221 


1.835 


1.569 


266 


20 to 2! years 


1.25* 


!.0<M 


24s 


1.246 


99S 


251 


1.290 


1.055 


236 


1.383 


1.140 


:44 


1.632 


1,332 


MX, 


22 to 24 years 


94* 


512 


4*1 


986 


554 


4*2 


1.054 


619 


435 


1.339 


807 


5*2 


1,476 


878 


598 


25 to 2*1 years 


940 


\j2 


6|8 


966 


*2* 


643 


1.056 


318 


739 


1.194 


*52 


842 


1.138 


*65 


772 


*0 to 34 years 


7(M 


125 


578 


725 


147 


578 


784 


!9S 


589 


784 


212 


57* 


771 


219 


552 


35 years ami over 


998 


IM 


835 


I,*03 
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1.074 


1 .685 


*47 
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34 HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLMENT 



Table 9.— Total enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by sex and attendance status, with 
alternative projections: 50 States and IU\. fall 1977 to fall 2002 

tin ihousuuNi 



Year 



1977 
1978 
1979 

198* 
1984 
1985 
1986 

1988 
1989 
J990* 



1991 

1994 
1995 

1996 
IW 
1998 
1999 
2fKM) 

2001 

2<H*2 



1 wi 

iw: 

199* 
1994 
1995 

1997 
1998 
J999 
2000 
2001 

2002 



1992 
199* 

i 

j996 
1997 
1998 
1999 

2000 
2001 
2002 



Total 



Women 



Full-time 



Part-lime 



Full-time 



Part-lime 



l 1.2*6 


*.650 


2.138 


3 J 42 


2,354 




1.527 


2.113 


3.140 


2.479 


II. 570 


1.544 


2.142 


3.249 


2,636 


12.097 


U>89 


2.185 


3.409 


2.814 


i2. 


1.714 


2,262 


2*69 


2.927 


12.426 




:,278 


3.468 


2.927 


1 2,465 


1.760 


2.264 


3.501 


2.940 


12.24: 


1,648 


2.216 


3.451 


2.927 


12,247 


3. 60S 


2.21 1 


3.468 


2.961 


I2.5(M 


3.5*w 


2.285 


3.521 


3.098 


1 2.767 


7 fill 


2.321 


3.620 


3.214 


13.055 


Vo62 


2.340 


3.775 


3.278 


11 1 * %i 
I .V4~n 


3.728 


2.428 


3.899 


3.403 


13,911 


i.N T 9 


2.5^0 


3.949 


3.563 






Middle alternative projections 






14,105 


1,867 


2.606 


3.977 


3.655 


14.2 *5 


VS68 


2, 648 


4.003 


3.7)6 


I4.3f>6 


3.855 


2.676 


4.{*40 


3.795 


14,512 


v*54 


2,695 


4,095 


3.868 


14,621 


3>52 


2.723 


4.1.36 


3.910 


14.801 


1.891 


2.754 


4,202 


3.954 


14,978 


3.924 


2.767 


4.: < 


3.999 


15.227 




2.77M 


4.413 


4.040 


i5,46: 




2.792 


4,527 


4.082 


15,692 


4.12: 


2.800 


4,648 


4.122 




4 . f >4 * 


2.808 


4.723 


4.151 


1 6,0*0 


4 .2 <4 


2.818 


4,801 


4. 177 






Eow alternative projections 








3.720 


2.475 


3.796 


V546 


1 '.53 7 


1.700 


2,4S | 


3.7 7 9 


3.577 


1 1.59 ^ 


1.6NI 


2.49J 


3.796 


3.626 


1 


1.660 


2.498 


3.821 


3.670 


I3.7f>l 


1.6*1 


^ *in ' 


3.881 


3.722 


1 3.92 1 


l.fi7<! 




3.956 


3.775 


14,11 7 


l.fiMN 


j > ;v 


4.053 


3.827 


14, IS * 




2.551 


4.165 


3.880 


14.594 




2.576 


4.281 


3.931 


I4.SS I 




2.594 


4.417 


3.983 


1 \0M I 


v 1 2 


2.61 3 


4,50* 


4,022 


i^.:4 < 


i.wsn 


2.6*0 


4.598 


4.056 






High alternative projection* 






14.770 




2.655 


4.348 


3.775 


15.122 


4 .OS ' 


2,718 


4.498 


\o49 


IMI6 


4.0; 1 


2.785 


4.520 


1.918 


1 5.4KO 


J.I 12 


2.S4! 


4,512 


4.015 


15.570 


4 .084 


2.906 


4.531 


4.049 


is.s;i 


i.I*w» 


2.974 


4,571 


4.088 


16.047 


4.2 W 


1.IU3 


4.629 


4.131 


16. MO 




1.105 


4,720 


4.172 


16.6*7 


4. 1 44 1 


1,168 


4.815 


4,214 


16.9*0 


4>22 


1.2 Ml 


4.922 


4.2*6 


17 I6S 


4.6IS 


1,2*4 


4. 98 2 


4,284 


P. 199 


1.6" 


♦.347 




4.114 



* Projected 

NOTE: Projections arc basal on data throutrh 1989 H^jum- h| numd 
mg, details may not add to totals 



so; K< I I S IVpariment of Education. National Center tor Education 
MatiMicv fall Enrol tmenl m Colleges and University's surveys and 
futfc/aied PosiH'vomfarv Education Data System {IPEDSj survevs 
t Mns table was prepared April 1991 j 
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Table 10. — Total enrollment in public 4-year institutions of higher education, by sex and attendance 
status, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C.. fall 1477 to fall 2002 

(In thinitamlM 

Men Womrn 

Year Titfal - 

KulMim? Part-time hull-time Pan-time 



1977 


4 945 


1.87? 


690 


1 .606 


770 


1978 


4.9|2 


1.822 


687 


1.6! ? 


789 


1979 


4.98(1 


1.8 0 


676 


1.66! 


sin 


|9H0 


* | HI 


1.S7? 


685 


1.719 


8*1 


1981 


5.166 


I.S77 




1.741 


8*8 


1982 


5.17ft 


1 .889 


69* 


17*4 


8*5 


|9K3 


5.223 


1.910 


69N 


1.75* 


S6O 


1984 


*J9K 


:.sso 


694 


1 .749 


874 


19X5 


5.210 


1.S64 


69 1 


1.760 


893 


im 


5,*00 


1.S6* 


7lto 


1 .792 


937 


1987 


5.4 ?2 


i.88: 


72? 


1.854 


973 


1988 


5.546 


1.910 


in 


1 .932 


982 


1989 


5.694 


l.9?K 


74? 


1.996 


1.017 


1 Vrl t 


S 9 1 ? 


1 Ml 1 


809 


1 Hi 7 


1 OXlS 








Middle alternative projections 






1991 


* 99? 


2.111(1 


N?l 


2.0 U 


1.118 


1992 


6.IW5 


MM l 


S46 


23M7 


1.139 


1993 


6.088 


2.00* 


K*7 


2.062 


1.164 


1994 


h.i*9 


2.0O2 


S64 


2.085 


1.188 


J995 


6.175 


1.999 


872 


2.104 


1.200 


1996 


6.247 


2.017 


s*2 


2.136 


1.212 


1997 


6.?20 


2 .031 


S85 


2.180 


1 ?24 


1998 


6.4 ?4 


2.067 


N86 


2.246 


1.23* 


1999 


, . 6.539 


2.100 


KXS 


2.?06 


1.24* 


2000 


6.646 


2.1 *2 


888 


2.?72 


1.254 


2001 


. . 6.727 


2.164 


S89 


2.4H 


1.261 





. . . n.nt * i 


«. . 1 M 






1 1 fi7 
1 . _\ ' ^ 








t ow alternator projections 






1991 


5.746 


} Ul? 


7*7 


1.940 


1.082 


1992 .... 


* /42 


1 .928 


7M9 


l.9?2 


1.09.1 


1993 


5,758 


1.9|8 


"04 


1 .9 ?s 


1.108 


1994 


5.770 


1.904 


,'96 


1.94s 


1.122 


1995 


* 809 


1 .897 


79* 


1.977 


1.M7 


199ft 


5. 872 


1.90* 


SO | 


2.013 


1.1*3 


1997 


5,955 


1 .9 1 S 


K06 


2.<w^ 


1.168 


1998 


6,0*9 


1 .94 7 


so*; 


2,121 


1.182 


]999 


6.16* 


1 .9 7 4 


st 4 


:. is: 


1.195 


2000 


6.28J 


2.001 


817 


2.2** 


1.208 


200] 


6.?7i 


MM! 


*2I 


2 *01 


1.218 


2002 


6.461 


2.o* ' 


s2* 


2 1*2 


1.227 








High alltrnatiw projections 






199| 


6. M\h 


2.07* 




2 > v> 


1.1*5 


1992 


6.46? 


Mil 


K6S 


2Ji is 


U SO 


199? 


6.*?* 


2.1 |9 


yf: 


2.?H 


1.209 


1994 ... 


fi.58" 7 


2.1 *s 


91 I 


:.?im 


3.2M 


J 99S 


6.M2 


2.125 


"*2 


2.M2 


1.24? 


199ft 


0.71* 


M7 ■ 


IJ* i 


2. on 


1,2*5 


1997 . 


6.8<HI 


2.201 




2.?*s 


1 .266 


I99K . . 


6.926 




0114 


2. 404 


1.276 


|999 


7.0^ 


2. ?n2 


1.0! 2 


2.4*4 


i.2s7 


2000 




2.M* 


!.oi| 


2*1 ; 


1 .29? 


2001 


7.291 


7. * k '0 


l.o-J ' 


2.*4* 


1 . ?0 ? 


2002 . 


7.?94 


2 4 l*» 


1 060 


2.*79 


I.?!0 



NOTlv l*TtifOt Hons .,»<.■ mi J.ilj ihrmiuti |9S9 |ictau*c n! nmitil 

tn|i. 4lct.nU nu> nm *kki to totals 



SOI KCI I S iVp.tnnum of Muv.iiH»n. Vrtii'iial tenter f «»i I daemon 
Matrslits I .ill I on*! IrOi'fii m (Vlle^cs .jiul I tmciMttcs sun* mu\ 
)iil('L'!;itt\i )'iisi*t\ni)t| 4 ir\ I diu.ttiitii IXil.j S\Mcin iH't.DSi stir\c\s 
\ Ihiv i.ifMc u.jv pu'p.ifcd \po1 1991 » 
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Table 11. — Total enrollment in public 2-year institutions of higher education, by sex and attendance 
status with alternative projections: 50 States and IM\, fall 1977 to fall 2002 

<ln thousands' 

Men Worn?!* 



Year 


Total 














Full-time 

- - 


Part-time 


Kull-tinic 


ParMim 


1M7^ 


*.'H»2 


Si >s 


J <*mm 


7^U 


1 .:s*# 


OP* 


VS74 


7*S 


! .OS4 


7<K) 


l.«i 


1M7M 


4.1P - 




{ . 1 - ^ 


7 "'S 


1 4fvS 


|MNO 


4.*2 l » 


hi: 


1 s5: 


7S4 


I.^HI 


I mm 


4.4M 




1.1**2 


SO 5 


l.(»SH 


|ms; 


4.s;o 


SSj 


1.1ms 


Slil 


I.fih4 


J MS \ 


4.4>M 


s:7 


U7S 


SOT 


l.o*l 


|M*4 


4.; '«> 




I.I <S 


7*i 


i>:^ 


|MSS 


4.: ? 0 


"H 


U <K 


754 


L635 


lMNd 


4,414 


74: 


I.W 


7M 


1.715 


l*'S" 


4.M! 


744 


l:;s 


7S7 


1.7S5 


1MNS 


4 .01 5 


40 


l:.m 


s:: 


1.817 


] 1 js,m 


4.k: i 


7K.S 


1.2*2 


S(»S 


i.sss 


!M'h 1 


4.<;? 


N 10 


i.: i m 


Sh7 


I.MMI 








\fiHHf*» till t rnuttt p nf<ii<***tii»ns 






I*'*' 1 


4 MNM 


VI if 1 


l . * — " 






|OoJ 


S.O 


7mS 




s7; 


:.r;s 


ptM * 


S IW 


7m; 


1.1*0 




:.i^h 


1MM4 


S . 1 dh 


?m 




mo; 


:.n>5 


pJMS 


1 X 


w~ 




m|4 






5JMO 


sin 


t *m ; 


m\; 


;.i^4 


1mm? 




S|S 


1 .4* 1 


MS} 


;.isi 


|MMK 


*».4*0 


s;s 


1 .4 1 : 


M^f, 


:.;o7 


I MOM 


S.StM 


N50 


1.4:: 


MMM 


:.:>i 


2<Kl^ 1 


\>74 


NM 


1.4.M 


i.o:i 


:.;sm 


;<mH 




S7S 


i.4.w 


I.iMf> 


:.:7s 


:oo: 




SS4 


1.447 


I.IUM 


:.:ms 








IMJl* <II It: 1 Hal 1 * c pi f iji* 1 H'lIS 






PPM 


4 "7MM 




1 * 




j M U» 




4. SO* 


757 


i .2^ 


SJ7 


] .MS 4 


|MM* 


4.S.M 


7s: 




sn 


l.MSO 


|MM4 


4.S6S 


7SI 


i.:7i 


S42 


:.o<m 


jMMS 


4 m:i 


7M 


1 1 7 ? 


NSX 


Mill 


|mm(i 


4 MNS 


7oO 




S7S 


:.(»o; 


jmm r 


* nss 


70S 








jmmn 




vsj 




m;4 


2.124 


(MMM 




7m; 


i.*:i 


M4S 


:j^ 




S.2MN 


MM 


i.^4 


M7 \ 


:.iss 




\*'»2 


si 1 


I.U7 


MM( 1 


:.:i; 


2oo; 


\4:i 


s:i 


I..^M 




:.:u 








lii^h allvrnufiw projections 






Imm| 


s.iso 


s:fi 




mi; 


:.<Kii 


|MM; 


\:n* 




HSI 


M7H 


:,<HJ7 


jmm ; 


s. J 


N*o 


1.4 IT 


MS i 


:.f43 


IMM-J . .. 


S.4SD 


S45 


L4 


MSJ 


:,is.; 


jMMS 


S.StMJ 


S J S 


L4^| 


MM 1 


2.20 ^ 


|MMfi 


\H *4 


H<i7 


I ,S< Ki 


! JHJO 


_\;;s 


imm? 


s.oss 


S77 


1.541 


I.OJM 


:.2.si 


jMMS 




SUM 


I.S74 


1.040 


:.27<i 


immm 


5.kmo 


M { M 


l.^ts 




2.«M 


:ooo 




M*S 


I.64J 


I.07M 


2 J W 


;ooi 


ft.Ofi i 


4 <s: 


I.h72 




:.mm 


:on: 


' <s 


Mf,S 


l.7(^ 


UJMM 


:.*6» 



i*t4MCi t'.'il 

\()If I'loji-i i«»it»> .Hi' h.iM\l nit tl.itj thtiuii'li ! 4, S M hc«..oist' ot ftuuut 
tn: 1 Jcl.oN m»i\ inn .uKI i * » lul.iU 



SOl KCI I S. IVpafimcnf ol t diuiUion. National C Voter hit ! ; d»c»i!ion 
SiaUviu v, I t jU | ni ollmcni » Colleges atnl I 'imer sines sur\v>s aiul 
tnlct!raictl l'osiM*cniubr> fUiuafion l)ala S\>U'ni (IPH)Si stir%c\s 
i I ln> lahlc v^.js |ifi*p»ifCi) Apt 1 1 i 
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Table 12, — Total enrollment in private 4-year institutions of higher education, by se\ and attendance 
status, with alternative projections: 50 States and fail 1977 to fall 2002 

( In thimvmds) 



Year 



IU77 . 
IU7N . 

IUK0 .. 
JUKI .. 

.. 

iu*3 

1UN4 
1UN5 . 
JUKft 
fU*7 .. 
1UNK . 

iuuo* 



IUU| 
\W2 
1UU3 
1UU4 
IW.S 
lUUft 
1W7 
|UUN 
jUVU 

2001 

2<xi2 



iuu2 
i*w 

IUV5 

lUUft 

IW7 
2001 

2002 



JUU1 
ivu2 

IUU3 
|UU4 
|UU5 
1UU6 
IUV7 
JUUN 
IUUU 
2**00 
2001 

2iH)2 



\OJf« Profit lion*, .if- h.isoi on ii.Ha through I UN*; Hctauu- of loinnl 
m^. ilctJiU ni;i\ noi .uiti ut totals 



Total 


. 


Men 




Women 




Full-lime 


Pari -tint* 




Full-time 


^ 

Part-time 


:.:us 


U25 


*2u 


7*4 


*ou 


2.*2u 


UJU 


*27 


755 


MU 


2.*73 


U24 


*2u 


7N4 




2.442 


U 


U* 


N Hi 


^7 


2.4NU 


u lu 


*44 


N*0 




2.47N 


»M* 


Ul 


S24 


^NO 


2.5 is 


u*5 


*50 


N34 




2.51 3 


U2ft 


345 


N^U 


40} 


2.50ft 


UI7 


un 


N44 


403 


2.524 


UJU 


343 


N5<i 


415 


2. 55* 


UOK 


*4ft 


S7S 


42ft 


2.6U 


Ml 


Ul 


UIN 


43ft 


2.ftN0 


u2u 


\SH 


U32 


4ftl 


2.KI5 


U77 


3 us 


M5n 


4N7 






Middle iilternHtite projection 






2.S5I 


U7N 


40. 


U6(» 


501 


2.N7N 


UNI 


414 


U7 ^ 


.'in 


2.U02 


U7U 


4|u 


UK 2 


522 


2.^27 


U7N 


423 


</U4 


5*2 


2.U4S 


U77 


42S 


1.003 


5*7 


2. UNO 


UNft 


43* 


1.017 


544 


VON 


UU4 


4M 


1.037 


54U 


voftft 


1,010 


4*S 




553 


3.1 Ift 


i.02ft 


4*ft 


I.OUn 


55S 


3.1 ft4 


I ,<M 1 


4*5 


I.l2h 


5ft2 


3.200 


1.057 


4*4 


1.144 


5ft5 


3.2 *S 


1 .071 


435 


1.IM 


5ftN 






I llti ultiirntil 1 ft. A ft** & ft • 

uii<?i fiuift e prtfjrtriions 






2.7*0 


U42 


3S4 


U1U 


4NS 


2.7*2 


U4U 


*Nft 


U I h 


4U< ) 


2.741 


U *h 


*NS 


u2o 


4U7 


2.74K 


U*0 


*uu 


U25 


5(M 


2.765 




3ui 


U3N 


51tJ 


2.7u* 


U2<> 


*U2 


U55 


517 


2.K3* 


UK, 


*U5 


U7S 


524 


2.K7K 


U4u 


*us 


1 .IHU 


5*0 


2.U27 


UM 


3us 


1.032 


5*ft 


2. UNI 


U7i 


400 




542 


3.021 


US 7 


401 


l.i >N7 


54ft 


von2 


M*;*i 


4(0 


1.112 


54U 






rl llltl *ft 1 f nti 4* ft ft. *s ttniiiutiftiini 

fii^Ti iiiirTijaiiv if projtHiions 






2.UU7 


J jKr*> 


4} * 


I.05N 


517 


V07u 


1 .02s 


424 


l.o*w 


52u 


VIM 


1 .(MS 


4*5 


f If M 


542 


VI 44 


1.04S 


44ft 


I.HKJ 


5** 


VI57 


1.041 


4SS 


1.103 


55s 


V204 


I.Ofth 


4ftft 


1.110 


5ft2 


V24N 


I.07U 


477 


1.124 




V*(l7 


1,10* 


4Sf» 


1.14^ 


S73 


V *ftU 


1.12s 


4*>ft 


\.\t%H 


57 7 


V42N 


1 . 1 4u 


5<*4 


I.IUJ 


5S! 


V4MI 


1.1 75 


511 


1 2lo 


5S4 


V52 4 » 


Liu; 


*2o 


I.22S 


5S7 




sol 


RCf IS Department ol 1- ducal ion. National ( Vnk'f lor hliKation 



Sl.ltlsllis. (.ill l lU«l|IHKI« 111 CullCfiV. .IPkl t HI\ClsllK'<. surM'vs .lllll 

Itili'j.'iaU'il l'usl\i.vi!iHl.in f iliii. at urn D.il.i Sssic-ni (H'M)Si sum-vs 
i Tins i.ihli- |iu'p.in-<l Npnl i 
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Table 13.— Total enrollment in private 2-year institutions of higher education, by sex and attendance 
status, with alternative projections: SO States and D.C., fall 1977 to fall 2002 

(In thousands) 



Men 



Women 



Year 



1977 ... 

1978 .. 
1979 

1980 ... 

1981 ... 

1982 ... 
J9S3 . 

1984 ... 

1985 ... 
198* . 
1987 .. 
WHS .. 
1989 .. 
1990* 



1991 ., 

1992 

1993 . .. 

1994 ... 

1995 . .. 

1996 .... 

1997 ... 

1998 .... 

1999 .... 

2000 .... 

2001 .... 
20(12 ... 



1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 
1998 
1999 
2(XK) 
200! 
2002 



1991 

1992 

1993 . 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1 999 

2000 

200! 

2002 



Total 



Full-time 



Pan -time 



Full-time 



Part-time 













141 


47 


14 




i f\ 


1 sa. 


48 


15 


72 


20 


1 hU \ 


48 


14 


76 


22 


1 


68 


J S 


90 


24 




71 


34 


9 C . 


35 


2^2 


80 


45 




28 




88 


4] 


105 


30 




79 


37 


106 


29 


* i 


84 


*8 


110 


30 




83 


43 


108 


32 


235 


76 


30 


1(12 


29 


2tn) 


73 


40 


103 


44 


263 


75 


4? 


103 


40 


272 


8 1 


42 




40 






Middle alternative projections 






272 


79 


43 


low 


41 


274 


79 


43 


110 


42 


277 


79 


44 


1 1 i 


4* 


280 


79 


44 


1 14 


43 


28 1 


79 


45 


115 


44 


286 


80 


45 


117 


44 


29 1 


81 


45 


120 


45 




H\ 


46 


123 


45 


303 


85 


46 


126 


46 


108 


86 


46 


12V 


47 


3U» 


87 


46 


130 


47 


314 


88 


47 


132 


47 






Low alternative projection* 






262 


76 


41 


105 


40 


260 


75 


41 


104 


40 


262 


75 


4! 


105 


4] 


26* 


75 


41 


U>6 


41 


>^ 


7S 


41 


108 


42 


"•71 


"76 


42 


110 


4* 


274 


76 


4: 


1 1 \ 


43 


280 


7h 


4: 


1 16 


44 


285 


79 


41 


1 19 


44 


iu| 
- v I 


80 


43 


123 


4<S 




81 


44 


125 


46 


299 


82 


44 


127 


46 






High alternative projection* 






2X7 


82 


44 


119 


42 


293 


83 


45 


122 


43 


296 


83 


46 


12* 


44 


299 


84 


46 


124 


45 


301 


Hi 


48 


125 


4> 


308 


86 


49 


127 


46 


31 1 


K7 


Sp 


12S 


46 


318 


89 


51 


1 


47 




91 


52 


|U 


47 


"0 


Ml 




1 ^6 


4S 


U4 


MS 


S4 


1 <7 


48 


us 


96 




1 *8 


49 



* Projected 

NOTE: Projections arc based on data through 1989. Because 
ing, details mav not add to totals 



of round 



SOl'KC't:: l\S LX'partmenl ol Fdutalion, National Center for Fducalioii 
Statistits. Fall Fnrollment m Colleges and t ntversiites suncss and 
Integrated Po%t%evondar\ Fdueatton Data S> stein (IPF.DSi suncvv 
<Thi> table uas prepared April 1991.} 
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Table 14. — Undergraduate enrollment in all institutions, by sex and attendance status with alternative 

projections: 50 States and DC, fall 1977 to fall 2002 

tin thousands I 



Year 



Total 



Men 



Fall-lime 



Part time 



Women 



Full-time 



P?<i-time 



1977 
l¥78 
1 97V 

i¥80 
i¥si 

l¥82 
I ¥83 
i¥H4 
1 985 
I ¥86 
I 987 
J ¥88 
1¥89 
l¥90* 



i¥9| 
I ¥92 
I ¥93 
|¥94 
I ¥95 
1V96 
I ¥97 
i¥98 
I ¥99 
2000 

2im 
zoo: 



1991 
I ¥92 
J ¥93 
t¥94 
1 ¥95 
I ¥96 
1¥97 
I ¥98 
1¥99 
2000 
2(MM 
2O02 



1¥91 
l¥92 
I ¥91 
!¥94 
I ¥95 
|¥9fi 
i¥97 
I ¥98 
J ¥99 

:<H)o 

200 1 
2002 



9.717 
9,69] 
9.998 
0.475 
0.755 
0.825 
0.846 
0,618 
0.597 
0.79X 
1.046 
1.317 
1.666 
1.96M 



2.084 
2.165 
2.247 
2,356 
2.449 
2.610 
2.768 
2,998 
3.216 
3.436 
3.598 
3.748 



1.614 
1 .59 * 
1.622 
1.665 
1.764 
1.912 
2.WJ 
2M\ 
2.5 *5 
2.776 
2. W>0 



2.666 
2.942 
U*v4 
3.185 
3.246 
3.47¥ 
3.662 
3.923 
4.185 
44M 
4.6^S 
4.KSS 



VI 88 
3.072 
3.087 
3.227 
3.26! 
3.299 
.3.304 
3.195 
3.156 
3,146 
3.164 
3.206 
3.267 
3.387 



1.7<J9 


2.906 


1.914 


1.694 


2.895 


2.03O 


1.734 


2.993 


2.185 


1.773 


3.135 


2.340 


1.848 


3.188 


2.458 


1.871 


3.184 


2.470 


1.854 


3.210 


2.478 


1.812 


3.153 


2.459 


1.806 


3.163 


2.471 


1.871 


3.206 


2.575 


1.905 


3.299 


2.677 


1.931 


3,436 


2.743 


2.01 1 


3.542 


2.846 


2.061 


3.566 


2.955 



Middle alternative projection* 



3.365 


2.112 


3.579 


3.028 


3.357 


2.143 


3.589 


3.076 


3.335 


2.163 


3.609 


3.140 


3.3*1 


2.175 


3.652 


3.198 


3.327 


2.196 


3.693 


3,233 


3.363 


2.219 


3.759 


3.269 


3.388 


2.230 


3.842 


3.308 


3.452 


2.242 


3.960 


3.344 


3.511 


2.255 


4.069 


3,38! 


3.565 


2.265 


4,188 


3.418 


3.619 


2.275 


4.260 


3.444 


3.661 


2.286 


4.333 


3.468 




1 oh alternative project lorn 






3.234 


2.008 


3.434 


2.938 


3.210 


2,012 


3.409 


2.962 


3.184 


2.018 


3.418 


3.002 


3.165 


2.022 


3.441 


3,037 


3,158 


2.028 


3.498 


3.08O 


3.179 


2.0.39 


3.571 


3.123 


3.205 


2.055 


3.663 


3.167 


3.260 


2.068 


3.770 


3.213 


3.308 


2.089 


3.880 


3.258 


3.357 


2.106 


4,(X)9 


3.304 


3.408 


2.124 


4.084 


3.339 


3.450 


2.141 


4,175 


3.370 




High alternative projections 






V474 


2.153 


3.¥M1 


3.129 


3.523 


2.203 


4.028 


3.188 


3>23 


2.255 


4.027 


3.259 


3.550 


2.297 


4.017 


3.321 


3.513 


2.349 


4.035 


U4¥ 


3.616 


2.403 


4.079 


3.381 


3.653 


2.45S 


4.133 


3.418 


3.73S 


2.509 


4.222 


3.454 


3.821 


2.561 


4.312 


3.491 


V892 


2.61 * 


4 416 


3 


3.W72 


2.659 


4.472 


3.555 


4.035 


2.712 


4.525 


3.583 



" Krnjeiicd 

NOTF: ProftvtHHts an- based cm data through 1¥K9 Because ol round 
mg. details nuts noi add In totals. 



SOCRCF U.S. l>epanment of F.diK'afton. National Center foi Education 
Statistics. F all Enrollment in Colleges and rniversities surveys and 
Integrated Posisevondan Education I>ata System (IPEDS) surveys. 
n*rns lable *as prepared April 1¥9}j 
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Table 15. — Undergraduate enrollment in public institutions by sex and attendance status with alternative 

projections: 50 States and IM\, fall 1977 to fall 2002 

(In thousands) 



Year 



Ifrfill 



ruJI-time 



Men 



Part-time 



Women 



Full-time 



Part-time 



1M77 
1*178 
1M7M 
I MHO 

imsi 
m: 

PIS \ 
1MK4 
1MS5 
JMKft 
|MK7 

imxs 

|MKM 



immi 

JMM4 

lWft 
jW7 
I MM* 
1MMM 
2fXH> 
30111 

2*x»2 



7.S42 
7.7Sft 
S.04ft 
K.44I 
S.MS 
H.7 1 .1 
S.hM7 
K.4M4 
S.47S 
K.hM 
H.MIM 
M.HH 
M.425 
M.Mft 



^.747 
M.S1S 
M.H»*2 
M.WH7 
JO.OhS 
10.1% 

iu. 322 

HLSOI 
IO.(i70 
10.841 
IO.WiM 
I 1.084 



!W| 


»M70 


|MY2 


M.*57 


|W3 


M.*Xft 


|»W4 


m.425 


!MM5 


»i.5ns 


jMW, 


M.<07 


1MM7 . . 


*1 . 7f i*l 


JWK . .. .. 


*).*>44 


|W 


io.i2i> 


2<MHP 


10. 


2001 


10,452 


2002 


10.5**1 




|o 2oh 




.. . 10.4 PI 





|0.«*0 


IMM4 . 


lO.Mfi 


IWS 


io.ivH 


TO 


lo.ssi 


IW7 


ll.ou 




11.241 


IW 


. .. . I1.4S0 


JOOO 


.. . Il.ftftl 


2001 


1 i>2S 


2002 . ... 


II.MKl 


* PnneiU'd, 





2.41 * 


1.524 


2JM7 


1 .70S 


2.W2 


1.510 


2.ini 




2Mb 


1.551 


2 22M 


1 °52 


2.42fi 


1.588 


2.334 


2.093 


2.452 


l.ftW 


2.*73 


2.IS5 


2.4S7 




2.VT3 


2.201 


2.482 


l.ft*5 


2.385 


2.195 


2.3mo 


LftOO 


2.325 


2.17M 


2.357 


1.5% 


2.VM 


2.193 


2.*5I 


1.652 


2.3ft7 


2.291 


:.ns 


1.701 


2.44^ 


2.39 * 


2. *mm 


1.7)4 


2.550 


2.4W 


2.4ft 3 


I.7SI 


2AMI 


2.531 












Middle alternative prujectMNis 






2.S27 


I.Kft7 


2.ftM 


2.ft90 


2.520 


I.8M5 


2.671 


2.7^2 


2.5<U 


I.MI2 


2.ftS8 


2.7SS 


2,502 


I. 4 * 2 3 


2.721 


2.S41 


2.500 


I.M41 


2.752 


2,S72 


2.S2K 


1 .%2 


2.S02 


2.M<M 


2.547 


|,W 


2.8ft* 


2.M1M 


2.5% 


] .MS 3 


2.M50 


2.M72 


2.ft4o 


i W 


3.030 


3.<K>5 


2.ftNl 


2.005 


3.1 17 


3.01H 


2.72! 


2.015 


3.171 


V0ft2 




i (pi 


1 T 11 

. - 4 






Low alternative projections 






2.42s 


1.77ft 


2.555 


2 AM 


2.40M 


I.77M 


2,537 


2.ft32 


2.* 4 «1 


1.785 


2.544 


2.Wi7 


2.*7f* 


1.7SS 


2.5ft2 


2.ftMM 


2.*72 


1 .7»)4 


2.ft05 


2.737 


2.*SS 


I.KtM 


2.660 


2.775 


2.408 


I .SIS 


2.7JS 


2.S15 


2.44M 


l.xu 


2. sos 


2.SS6 


2.4K5 


|.K4'I 


2.SSM 


2.XM7 


2.*>22 


1.S65 


2 .MS 3 


2.M3H 


2.*ft0 


I.KKI 


*.042 




2.5 4 M 


I .SM7 


*.I05 


2.MMH 




High alternative projections 






2.M w 


I.MfH 


2.M<»S 


2.7SO 


2. MS 


I.M47 


2,MVft 


2.s^i 


2.f>45 


1 .MM < 


:ws 


2.SV4 


2.6ftft 


2.0M) 


2.MM1 


2.W 


2.MS 


2.07ft 


V005 


2.M74 


2.717 


2,124 


3.0 W 




2.74S 


2.17! 


».tl7M 


3,03ft 


2. SMI 


2.2 IS 


3.145 


V(^s 


2.S72 


2.2M 


3.212 


3.1(12 


2. 4 *2S 


2.31 1 


V2SS 


VM7 


2.MH4 


2. *52 


l. *2M 




J .0*1 


2. 3 MM 


^J6S 


3.IS5 



N^)Tf. ProjriOnns an* K\scA tin tf.il.i ffuiui^fi IMS*; Oi\.tttM' «»t roiifv' 
in^f. iti't.irls nia> mil .ultl in f« ii.tls 



SOI KIT t'.S. Department <il Lducalion, N at 1 o? nil Centef tor Iducanon 
Sliiiisiiis. i.til hntollnu'tit in Colleges and LniuTMties stinv\ s and 
lfili*(jfaii*il f\isjst\t)fiilars f diikatuin f)ata S\stem (IPMXSi sur\t*>s 
(This Jahlt* u;js preparetl April 1M<>1 j 
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Table 16. — I ndergraduate enrollment in private institutions* by sex and attendance status, with alternative 

projections: 50 States and IU\, fail" 1977 to fall 2(M)2 

(In thous.iiuNi 

Men \\umfn 

Year I otal • — 

Full-time Part-tirm Kiill-timr Purl-fiim 



N77 


I.S72 


775 


1S4 


70S 


20S 


IM7S ... 


1 005 


770 


|S4 


714 


2! 7 


IM70 


1.051 


772 


!S4 


7o2 


2 H 


|*JKO 


2.0.U 


SOO 


1X5 


SOI 


24h 


1VKI 


2.11*1 


S< 


21*0 


SjO 


iji 


i9s: 


2J12 


S12 


2lo 


SI 1 


2 7 o 




2.140 


S2* 


210 


S24 


2** 


IMH4 


2.124 


so5 


212 


S27 


2 so 


IMH5 


2.120 


son 


210 


s*2 


2 ?s 


iVHfi 


2.1 V7 


7O0 


210 


sio 


2s4 


IMS7 


2.12* 


7SS 


2<*4 


s5o 


2so 


|OSS 


2.21.1 


NO? 


217 


SSO 


KM 


i*hw 


2.241 


S04 


2*o 


so 2 


<I5 


I WO" 


2 *2* 


S41 


2 *o 


012 


*2o 








\l tHnlii 4illi<ff*niif Ik. am nf#i iAM«f liirift. 

tIiuu!? u lit rnuii* r projciiMinN 






iwi 


2.U7 


sis 


245 


OJf, 


us 





2.147 


S*7 


24S 


Oj s 


144 


wi .. 


2^ss 




2M 


021 


*52 


IW4 


2 IhM 


S2o 


252 


ol| 






2.*S4 


S27 


2^ 


041 


101 


TO 


2.414 


s *5 


257 


OS 7 




1W7 .... 


2.446 


S41 


257 


070 




loos 


2 40"* 


N5fi 


25o 


1 .010 




!W* ,. .. 


2.54ii 


H?1 


200 


1 .0*0 


17#i 


2000 


2.5o5 


SS4 


2W1 


1.07] 


;so 


2M1 


2.620 


SOS 


200 


1 i tso 


is 2 


20112 


2.Wv4 


0<JO 


2o2 


1 loo 


IS J 








1 .om iiltf rn^ifHt* projections 






!«*M| 


2.244 


MK) 


2*2 


s "o 




|*W2 


2.2 *o 


SO | 


2*< 


s ?2 


uo 




2.2 Hi 


704 


:u 


SM 






2.240 


7S*> 


2*4 


S 'O 


i is 


|WS 


2.25d 


7 Mi 


2*4 


so; 


»o 


l*Wh 


2.2S* 


70| 


2 ^ 


o| j 


MS 


IW7 


2.01 


7^7 


2 l ? 


0 t> 


^2 


IWS 


2.107 


HI I 


2 * 7 




' 


jomo 


2.4t 


S2* 


241* 


ool 


W.| 


20WI . 


2.40S 


SH 


241 


I.H2fi 




201 M 


2. son 


S4S 


241 


} <U ■ 




2002 


2>4S 


S5o 


244 


1 .o '0 


i"2 








If aUrrnutitf projniion* 






l*W| 


2.400 


SO* 


2*0 


1.002 


Uo 


1 W2 


2.52' 




2*0 


1 00 


;s ■ 




2 >U 


N7S 


2o2 


1 .02o 


\u* 


IM04 


2*4o 


SS4 


2o7 


1 .02(i 


"2 


1W5 


2.5^ 


K75 


2 M 


1 .o*o 




WO 


2.5oo 


>oo 


27o 


I.H4M 




IW7 


2.f»2 4 # 


oiis 


2sS 


1 0>4 


*n2 


IWK 


2.0*2 


o2s 


20] 


1.071 


*Nfi 


|W 


?.7*5 


o 40 


2o7 


t.MHf 




2<XK> 


2.7«Ml 


0<t7 


*"2 


I.12s 


io : 


2<KH 


2>n 


OSS 


107 


I.U* 


105 


2002 


2>72 


1.0O4 


*l 1 


U* 1 


i*is 



' Us! 

NO IT. PtiO^Oin^ .tfc li;iM.tl i>n tl«it»i lliruiii'li loso Hti.inM' t>f muhuI 
mi^. tU'tjjN iim\ nut *kU1 U> {iiuK 



SOI KCf 1 I S IXp.if UTlCIlt Ht I ittK.ltttlfl VltHfMl I I'MU'i I ihfi.lfftffl 

SLiOMkn. I, ill r.mtillniL'itt in (\>JU-t:i's ,uui I niKi'iMitcs mhu'\s ,nul 

IfiU'^rjk'd l'iKf-.t'nirui;ir% fthu.iimn S>^ti*tii dl'IOSi MJt%i*\* 
i lhh UiNk' pii'paii'd April \W\ 1 
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Table 17. — Graduate enrollment in all institutions by se\ and attendance status with alternative projections: 

50 States and I>.1\, fall 1977 to fall 2002 

tin thousands 

Men Women 

Year Total " " " ' 

Full-time Part.titne Full-lime Part -lime 



IM77 . 


I.MM 


:nm 


41 1 


1X4 


4.U 


1M7N . 


i . m : 


:su 


4u: 


1SS 


442 


1M7M . 


| . UlM 


:so 


WM 


|M6 


444 


IMHO 


! U« 


:m 


*W4 


:<m 


466 


!MS1 


1 . u \ 




o>7 


:n7 


46: 




l.*22 


:sn 


U*l 


:u5 


447 


IMS 3 


I.UH 




W] 


:i i 


45: 


]MH4 


1 us 






:is 


45« 


.... 




:so 




::n 


47M 




1 4^ 


:*m 




::* 


514 


l*>S7 


i 4*; 


:^4 


4<K» 


:n 


525 


NK8 


1.47: 


*<)4 




:4m 


5:6 


WW 






401 


>3 


547 










:su 


5M7 








Middle alternative projections 






1 MM 1 


i.7 1: 


1M 


475 


:mi 


615 


|mm: 


1 .7*2 


U7 


485 


MM 


627 


lMMJ 




u< 


4*13 


315 


m: 


1MV4 


i*:6 


US 


Sim? 


3:4 


657 


IMM5 


. . i*4: 


U7 


.SO 7 


3:4 


664 


IWft 


l*5M 




S14 


a:4 


671 


JMM7 


!*■»: 






^:6 


677 


IMVN 


I*SS 




516 


33: 


6s: 




I.moi 


*6* 




*35 


6X7 




I .MIPS 


i67 


514 


Ul 


6M1) 


:oni 


1 M|S 




51: 


UK 


69^ 


^\ A 1*. 


1 l J 1 (i 




S 1 1 

.'11 


u: 


6*^5 








t.o*% alternative projection* 






|W| 


1 .6 * 1 


*2o 


44 M 


>s 


5M7 


imm: 


1.647 




4S0 


271 


603 


IMMJ 


i.67: 


3:n 


455 


:7^ 


hi: 


iW 


1.6K! 


*26 


457 


:;? 


6:i 


IWS . . . 


!.6*M 


3> 


4N> 


:ku 


6:m 


1MM6 


l.7(P 


^:4 


46: 


:s: 


63^ 


I MM 7 




*:s 


46S 


:«5 


647 







«2n 


466 


:xm 


654 


iMMM 


i.?4m 


*2* 


4fiH 


:^3 




:uoo 


l.'6l 




46M 


:ws 


666 


:«n 




in 


47U 


M»3 


66*J 


2iH)2 


I. 7 *** 


M6 


47H 


M W 


67: 








High alternative projections 






|MM| . 


1 .77^ 


u: 


4s: 


^:o 


63 ^ 


imm: 


i.S*N 


3^: 


4M5 


U3 


64S 


1MM* 




;m 


Si HI 






IW4 


1 o;s 


tri 


s: ; 


<6| 


6*0 


|WS 


I.mm 


? 


5*6 


^: 


t,Hh 


1M% 


1 .MN6 


is* 


54M 


^61 


6Ml 


|MM7 


: n|4 




563 


36: 


6^^ 


IMM* 


:.<»-■ 


imm 


5 7 : 


^>4 


7lU 


|WM 




41 W 


5M 


Ui7 


7<W 


:<hmi 


:.fH«) 


4 \ S 




nn 


7i : 


:ihm 


2.1 14 


4> 


UiH) 






:<*>: 


:.n: 


4^ 


610 


<7S 


717 



" Prti|t\ led 

\()Tf ; . PfoHMion^ aic h.in'»l on ilaia ihiiMijjfi l**s** Hi\.mjm' romul 
nig. ik'taiis mj> not .ukl U' loi.iN 



SOt HC\ I S lVpartnicnt ol f'tttiiution. Naltonal CVtilcr for l-.ducalioti 
Sfafislus. Kail l-nrollmcM! mi Colkprs and l'nt\ersittes survt*>H arui 
IntCL'falcd PtKisCionttan Lducalton llata S\ vicm ilf'F.DS i nuiacvs 
\ \ ht> table vkjn pfcparcii April l^Mj > 
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Table 18, 



Jraduate enrollment in public institutions by sex and attendance status with alternative 
projections: 50 States and D.C\, fail 1977 to fall 2002 

dn thousands 



Year 



Total 



Full-time 



Men 



ParMim* 



Women 



Full-time 



Part-time 



IM77 
|*I7S 

1^*0 
IMS! 

IMX4 
IMS? 

JOHN 
I WO' 



W1 

iw: 

1W4 

!W6 
1W7 

20(H) 
2<HH 

2002 



IWW4 

1 Wfl 

2000 
2<mm 

2002 



IW1 
iww: 

I ; 

1WW4 
jWWS 

twwf) 

1WW7 
( WH 
1WWW 

2001 
2002 



WOO 
K 4 >4 
KS4 
WOO 
NX7 
K70 
K72 
H70 
NWj 
M4I 
M4!S 
W4w 
47* 
1.075 



ION 
.1 *4 

.in: 
.im: 

.204 
.212 
.22* 
2}\ 
.2}* 
.24] 
.24* 



o^ 
.o*r 
.os* 

(IS 1 ? 
.< >W7 
.I0h 
.1 H 
.12* 
.! *4 
.142 

.1^1 



. 1 NW 

22 1 ' 
2*2 
,2f> 4 ' 
,2N* 
,*o2 
Ms 
Uf. 

is* 



1 1 H 1 
1 *f\ » 


"Vi7 


1 ''J 
1 — *r 


im 
1 1 f 


1 V 1 




I 1 7 


\ if* 
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1^ 
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:u 
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Table 19.— Graduate enrollment in private institutions, by sex and attendance status with alternative 

projection*: 50 States and IU\, fall 1977 to fall 2002 

tin thousands 



Full-time 



Men 



Part-time 



Full-time 



P»rHime 



]g77 


4 I h 


4 JS 


144 


5M 


1 15 


1M7*. 


4 1 S 


4 J7 


144 


hi 


1 1ft 


jv|7g 


424 




144 


h* 


1 JM 


jgso 


4i: 


MX) 


147 


fV" 7 


I2s 


NNI 


4*f> 


iUl 


| ss 


hM 


1 *2 


I W2 


; 


MM) 


15* 


fi l > 


I M 


I 1 JN } 


4'iS 


MM 


1 


7 j 


1 »S 


1 l ?N4 


47fi 


MM 


1 >*1 




142 




4Sf» 
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7h 


1 * : 


|MSfi 


4 4 '4 


MVi 


15* 


7S 


1 


jUH7 




3 {IS 




S2 


IM 


|MSN 


>;; 


1 1 1 
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Sfi 
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1 4 W . 


Ml 


in 




Ml 
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1 




1 IM 


IN2 


M"7 


) SM 
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MM 
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MM 
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UN 
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2H 
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21S 
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2 1 4> 
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MX 
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MH 
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Table 20.— First-professional enrollment In all institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 

projections: 50 States and D.C fall 1977 to Tall 2002 

( in thouvimKt 



Year 



IM77 . 
IM7* . 
IW . 
IVHCI . 
1MKJ 

imh: , 

19S3 
19H4 
IMitf 
1M80 
1MH7 
iMSK 
1MKM 
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imm: 

1MM3 
1MM4 

19% 

!W 
I MM* 
]MMM 
2tXK) 
2(H)! 
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1MM1 

imm2 

1MM^ 

I w 
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]W 

2(xx> 

2(KM 



I MM I 
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1MM4 
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I w> 
|MM7 
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1MMM 
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2001 

2002 
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1 ik l ,.l 

1 Olilf 








Part-time 


Full -lime 


Parl-time 


Full-time 




1 7 * 


IS 


53 
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PS 


17 


ss 


7 


2M 


I7n 


17 


03 


7 


27K 


IS i 


1 W 

1 S 


70 


u 


275 


1 7S 


] s 
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g 


27* 
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1 / 






27M 


1 fi*l 


IM 


W 1 
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27M 


1 hfi 


1 1 1 

IM 


o 1 


in 
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t 7 
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in 
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15*4 
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S / 




2nN 
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Id 


V V 


us 


2f>7 
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lfi 


MO 


id 

1 \ r 


274 
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Id 




i 1 1 


MW 
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Middle alternative projections 
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171 


|M 
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12 


MS 


1 74 


20 
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20 
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un 
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JO 
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JO 
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U4 
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2 1 
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Ul 
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us 


i N7 
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1 


j l 
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1 
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|M 
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MM 
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I f>N 
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UU 
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|M 
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High alternative projections 
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13 
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21 
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21 
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:i 
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14 
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m 


14 
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14 
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24 
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14 




2M 


24 


1 


U 
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24 


1 
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JS 
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14 
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JS 
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Table 21.— First -professional enrollment in public institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 

projections: SO States and D.C., fall 1977 to fall 2002 

(In thousand*) 



\tor Total 



Men Women 



Full-Hire Part-time Full-time Part-time 



W7 MM 75 4 24 : 

l°7K HIS 75 \ :s j 

J<NS 74 2 27 1 

iwo ij4 7m 4 : 

wi n: i<i \ u : 

IK 7* * ^ i 

l*W3 |M 71 * *7 : 

1^4 ... H4 70 3 \s 2 

i*w mi w < : 

IWA Ii: 67 * ;g 2 

i*w7 no h 5 ; 4u : 

i°NK |<N M : 4| i 

■ww in hs j 4 * i 
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W4 
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76 
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A 


W7 
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1 


WS 
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iwo 
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X0 


A 
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3 
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XI 
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3 
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S7 
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•» 
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3 


46 
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*) 


W5 
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3 
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* 
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3 
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M2 
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Table 22.— First-professional enrollment in private institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 

projections: 50 states and D.C., fall 1977 to fall 2002 

tin thousands) 



1077 . 
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IW 
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I0K7 
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Full-time 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Pari -time 
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is 


30 


S 
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MM 


14 






H7 


m: 


is 


\s 


6 


163 


KM 


16 


3N 


7 
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14 


M) 


7 


16.S 
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14 


43 


-j 


IhS 


07 


10 


44 


8 


164 


06 


Id 


4^ 


S 


mo 


Ml 


14 


4(i 


X 


iw 


Ml 


i: 


4* 
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SS 


14 


48 


S 
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S7 


14 


40 


S 
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S7 


) 
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0 
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S6 


0 
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IS 


(M 
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MM 


IS 
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is 


66 
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18 


67 


11 
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IS 


67 


11 
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JK 


68 
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IS 
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16 


ss 


Ml 
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^7 


16 


S6 


10 
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16 


S6 


M) 
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rs 


06 
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10 
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PO 


Oh 


16 


S*7 


Ml 
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0" 


16 


SH 


10 


jooo . 
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07 


16 


so 


ID 
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07 


16 


60 


10 
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OS 


16 
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1 ! 
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i>0 


16 
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IS 
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is 
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10 
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11 
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20 
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Table 23. — Full-time-equivalent enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by level of student 
and type of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.I . fill 1977 to fail 2002 

tin ihoustn*Ki 



Vi*ur 



1*477 
1*47S 
1*47*4 
1*480 
l*4Sl 

i*>s3 

!**4 

ms 

l*4S(i 

mx 



Middle a lit* ma the projections 



Low uKtTiialoe projections 





I ndergraduafe 


dr iuale 


FirM-profevskmal 


I trtal 




















4-* ear 


»-*ear 


4»i tar 


4-* par 


N . 4 i * 


4.*M*> 


2.4SO 


^76 


244) 


S.Ufc 


4. 4 MKi 


2.4 16 


77*4 


24N 


s.4s 1 


4,*iS*i 


2.471 


77S 


24*4 


S.Nl'l 


V M W 


2.65* 


7*1 


263 


*MM> 


5.lss 


:.7ds 


SO J 


262 


*4.0*l2 


S.PI4 


:.s4 * 


74* ) 


266 


*J.|66 


5.254 


: N4i 


X05 


266 


S.*>52 


*.2i* 


2.65*4 




263 


H.*443 


5.2m 


:.(vw 


s2*j 


2ft 1 




5.241 


urn 


S5*> 


25*4 


c >.2 *o 




2.743 


Sf>S 


256 


0.467 


\517 


2.S02 


S*42 


256 




V62! 


2.*4 mi 


*4]*4 


26 * 


nun * 


> 


2.*>*4| 


0*45 


2*6 





IU.KKi 




VOOft 


1.024 


2*45 


i^: 


Hi. i ^ 1 




3.024 


1.050 


30* 




10.2*2 


s ?*i ; 


«.0*2 


1.076 


311 


IW4 


HI.32I 


5 SI 1 ' 


*.0*J| 


1.0*46 


315 


|WS 


MU*5 


S>4 7 


U20 


LKM 


315 




lo.M** 


5.**22 


VI 6* 


I.HI 


11* 


1*4*47 


I0.11V1 


6.0O4 


<.2ll 


1.1 1*4 


322 


I*40X 


ION"! 


(vl44 


V270 


I.M2 


*25 


|W 


II o;o 


h.2"4 


MJft 


1.141 


*2*4 


2<H)0 


11 .271! 


h.41 * 


H77 


I.I4H 


H2 


2001 
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fOl * 


U15 


U>4 


336 


2002 


1 L*M 


h.MJ? 


U4*> 


1 165 


340 





W f,t>| 


5.5*4 


2.SS7 


*n 


27i> 


1W2 


'4.66N 


5 . > 2 * 


2.S7S 


w.s2 


2«3 





WftN ' 


>.5I2 


2.s^» 




2N7 


1^4 


o 7<i*> 


vm: 


2}H)S 


l.«MKI 


:s*4 


|*/*45 


*>.7M 


5 *47 


2 M4it 


\Am 


2Kh 




*I,*HH» 


5.6H 


2, i JS ^ 


IJM2 


2SS 


(W7 


IO.0S0 


5."l 3 


*.o2*> 


1 (»2o 


2vo 


1*4*1* 


in.2M 




»JW7 


L02X 


2*42 




in 4*0 


5.*'62 


V142 


1.037 


2*45 


2t*K> . 


IO.W7 


0.IO6 
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2001 
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6.2 ! 2 


V242 
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MX) 
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I0.M7U 


O.lfs 
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Hiyh alttnialju' projtitions 






1*4**1 


KM** 


6.12 * 


*.l^l 


1.073 


m: 


1W2 
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U 16 


327 


loo; . 


1 1,021 


6.: 7 < 


3.2M 
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fable 24.— Full-time-equivalent enrollment in public institutions of higher education, bv level of student 
and type of institution, with alternative projections: SO States and D.C., fall 1977 to fall 2002 
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Table 25* — Full-time-equivalent enrollment in private institutions of higher education, by level or student 
and type of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1977 to fall 2002 
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Chapter 3 

High School Graduates 



The number of high school graduates is projected to 
decline from 1989-90 through 1991-92. fluctuate, and 
then inca*a:.e through 2(101-2002. The decrease and 
increase in the number of high school graduates reflect 
changes in the 1 8-year -old population during the same 
period (figure 27). Increases in the number of graduates 
are expected for both public and private schools. 

For high school graduates statistics, the following tab- 
ulations show (I) the average growth rate (in percent) for 
1976-77 to 1989-90 and the projected growth rate for 
1989-90 to 2001- 2(K)2 and (2) the growth rates for 1976 
77 to 1983-84 and 1983-84 to 1989-90 and the projected 
growth rates for 1984-90 to 1995-96 and 1995 96 to 
2001-2002, 
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Total High School Graduates 

The number of high school graduates from public 1 and 
private schools decreased from 3.2 million in i l >7f> 77 to 
2.6 million in 1985-86 (table 26 and figure 28). After 
1985-86. this number increased to 2.N million in I9N7 



SS. Then, it decreased to 2.6 million in 1989-90. a 
decrease of 1 S percent from I 976-77. or an average 
annual rate of decline of 1.55 percent. Over the projection 
period, the total number of high school graduates is 
expected to fluctuate and then decrease to 2.5 million in 
IW3-94. Thereafter, it is projected to rise to 2.9 million 
by 2001 2002. an increase of 11 percent from 1989-90. 
or an average annual giowlh rate of 0.9 percent. During 
the projection period, the growth rate will be lower in the 
first half of the projection periiul (1989-90 to 1995-96) 
than in the second half to 2001-2002). 0.1 per- 

cent versus 1.6 percent. 

High School Graduates, by Control of 
Institution 

The number of graduates of public high schools 
decreased from 2.8 million in 1976-77 to 2.4 million in 
19X5 86 (figure 29}. Then, it increased to 2.5 million 
1987-88 before declining to 2.3 million in 1989-90. a 
decrease of IS percent from 1976-77. or an average 
annual rate of decline of 1.5 percent, Over the projection 
period, public high school graduates are projected to fluc- 
tuate and then decrease to 2.2 million in 1993-94. There- 
after, this number is expected to increase to 2.6 million 
b> 2001 2002. an increase of 11 percent from 1989-90. 
or an average annual growth rale of 0.9 percent. During 
the projection period, the growth rate will be lower in the 
first half of the projection period i 1989-90 to 1995-96) 
than in the second half ( 1995-% to 2001 2002). 0.1 per- 
cent \crsus 1.6 percent (figure 30). 

The number of graduates of private high schools is pro- 
jected to decrease from 268.WK) in 1989-90 to 253.000 
in 1991-92 and then increase to 304.000 in 200a 2001. 
before falling to 2W.0O0 b\ 2001 -2002. an increase of 1 I 
percent from 19X9-90. or an average annual growth rate 
of 0.9 percent. During the projection period, the growth 
rale will be lower in the first half of the projection period 
i 19X9-90 to 1995-961 than in the second half (1995-96 
to 2iH)\ 2002). 0.1 percent versus i,7 percent. 
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Figure 27 

18-year-old population, with projections: 1977 to 2002 
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Figure 28 

High school graduates, with projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 29 

High school graduates, by control of institution, 
with projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 30 

Average annual growth rates for high school graduates 
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Table 26.— High school graduates hy control of institution, with projections: 
50 States and D.C'J 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Chapter 4 

Earned Degrees Conferred 



The historical growth in enrollment of women in 
institutions of higher education led to an increase in the 
number of earned degrees conferred. Between 1976-77 
and 1989- l X). the number of degrees awarded to women 
rose at all levels. In contrast, degrees conferred on men 
declined at all levels. In 1989-90, women earned the 
majority of associate, bachelor's, and master's degrees, 
more than one-third of doctor's degrees, and nearly two- 
fifths of first-professional degrees. Over the projec ion 
period, the number of degrees awarded to women will 
continue to rise at all levels. With the exception of doc- 
tor's degrees, the trends in the number of degrees 
awarded to men will reverse and increase over the projec- 
tion period. 

Three alternative projections of earned degrees by level 
and sex were developed. The number of degrees was 
related to college-age populations and higher education 
enrollment by level enrolled and attendance status. 

Associate Degrees 

Between 197fv-77 and 1989-90. the number of associ- 
ate degrees increased from 406.000 to 445.000. an 
increase of 10 percent (table 27 and figure 31 ). Under the 
middle alternative, this number is expected to increase to 
539.(XX) by 2001 2002. an increase of 21 percent. Under 
the low and high alternatives, the number of ass.K'iate 
degrees is projected to range between 5HUXX) and 
57fi,(XIO by 2(H) I 2002. The number of associate degrees 
awarded to men decreased from 211.000 in 1976-77 to 
1K5.000 in 1989 90. a decrease of 12 percent (figure 32). 
Under the middle alternative, this number is projected to 
increase to 219.(KM) by 2001-2002, an increase of IX per- 
cent Under the low and high alternatives, the number of 
associate degrees awarded to men is expected to range 
between 205.(KX> and 23K.OOO by 2(KH 2002. The number 
of associate degrees awarded to women increased from 
196.CXX) in I97(v77 to 260.000 in IW» 90. an increase 
of 33 percent. Under the middle alternative, this number 
is rise to increase to 320.(XH> by 2001 2002. an increase 
of 23 percent. Under the low and high alternatives, the 
number of associate degrees awarded to women is pro 
jected to range between 305 .000 and 33X.OOO by 2(H) I 
2(M)2. 



Bachelor's Degrees 

The number of bachelor's degrees rose from 919,(XX) in 
1976-77 to 1.043,<XX) in 1989-90. an increase of 13 per- 
cent (table 28 and figure 33). Under the middle alter- 
native, this number is expected to rise to 1.189,000 by 
2001-2002, an increase of 14 percent. Under the low and 
high alternatives, the number of bachelor's degrees is pro- 
jected to range between 1,130,000 and 1.277,000. The 
number of nachelor's degrees awaidvd to men declined 
from 496.0W in 1976-77 to 485 .(XX) in 1989-90. a 
decrease of 2 percent (figure 34). Under the middle alter- 
native, this number is expected to increase to 528,(XX) by 
2(X)1-2(K)2. an increase of 9 percent. Under the low and 
high altei natives, the number of bachelor's degrees 
awarded to men is projected to range between 50 1. (XX) 
and 571. (XX) by 2001-2002. The number of bachelor's 
degrees awarded to women increased from 424,000 in 
1976-77 to 558.(XX) in 1989-90. an increase of 32 per- 
cent. Under the middle alternative, this number is 
expected to increase to 661.MX) by 2001-2(K)2. an 
increase of 18 percent. Under the low and high alter- 
natives, the number of bachelor's degrees awarded to 
women is projected to range between 629,(XX) and 
706.(XH)by 2(M)| 2<X)2. 

Master's Degrees 

The number of master's degrees peaked at 317.(KX) in 
1976-77. This number then fell to 284.(XX) in 1983-84 
before rising to 3]9.(XX) in 19X9 90. an increase of 12 
percent from 1983-84 (table 29 and figure 35). Under the 
middle alternative, this number is expected to increase to 
383.CXX) by 2(XH 2(X)2. an increase of 20 percent. Under 
the low and high alternatives, the number of master's 
degrees is projected to range between 342.(MX) and 
43(MXX) by 2(X)|-2(X)2, The number of master's degrees 
awarded to men decreased from 168.(KX) in 1976-77 to 
I49.(XX) in 1989-90. a decrease of 1 1 percent (figure 36}, 
Under the middle alternative, this number is projected to 
increase to I84.(XX) in 2(XH-2002. an increase of 23 per- 
cent. Under the low and high alternatives, the number of 
master's degrees awarded to men is projected to range 
between 152.(XX) and 223,(KX) by 2001 -2<X>2. The number 
of degrees awarded to women increased from I49.(XX) to 
I70.(XX> in 1989-90. an increase of 14 percent. Under the 
middle alternative, this number is expected to increase to 
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I99,(KH) by 2<X)1-2(H)2, an increase of 17 percent. Under 
the low and high alternatives, the number of master'* 
degrees awarded to women is projected to range between 
190.000 and 207.000 by 2<X)I-2<X>2. 

Doctor's Degrees 

The number of doctor's degrees increased from 33.200 
in 1976-77 to 38.000 in 1989-90. an increase of 14 per- 
cent (table 30 and figure 37). Under the middle alter- 
native, this number is expected to increase to 41.400. an 
increase of 9 percent. Under the low and high alter- 
natives, the number of doctor's degrees is projected to 
range between 36.7(H) and 48.(XH) by 2001-2002. Most 
notable are the trends in degrees awarded to men and 
women (figure* 38). The number of degrees awarded to 
men fell from 23.100 in 1976-77 to 22.7(H) in 1988-89. 
Then, it increased to 24.000 in 1989-90. Under the mid- 
dle alternative, this number is expected to fall to 22.4(H) 
by 2(MM-2(H)2. a decrease of 7 percent. Under the low and 
high alternatives, the number of doctor's degrees awarded 
to men is projected to range between 17.9(H) and 28.8(H) 
by 2<K) 1-2002. The number of degrees aw arded to women 
rose from 8.1(H) in |97fv-77 to 14.000 in 1989-90. an 
increase of 73 percent. In the J 99(K and beyond, this pat- 
tern is expected to continue. Under the middle alternative, 
the number of doctor's degrees awarded to women is pro- 
jected to climb to 19.(HH) by 2(H)I-2(H)2. an increase of 
36 percent. Under the low and high alternatives, the num- 
ber of doctor's degrees awarded to women is projected to 
range between 18.8(H) and 19.2(H) by 2(H)! 2(K)2. The 
share of doctor's degrees awarded to women, which was 



24 percent in 1976-77 and 37 percent in 1989-90, is pro- 
jected to climb to 46 percent by 2001-2002. 

First-Professional Degrees 

The number of first-professional degrees awarded rose 
from 64.4(H) in 1976^77 to 71, (XX) in 1989-90, an 
increase of 10 percent (table 31 and figure 39). Under the 
middle alternative, this number is expected to be 94,400 
by 2001-2002, an increase of 33 percent. Under the low 
and high alternatives, the number of first-professional 
degrees is projected to range between 83.300 and 106,300 
by 2001-2(X)2. The number of first-professional degrees 
awarded to men decreased from 52,400 in 1976-77 to 
43.000 in 1989-90. a decrease of 18 percent (figure 40). 
Under the middle alternative, this number is projected to 
increase to 57,000 by 2001-2002. an increase of 33 per- 
cent. Under the low and high alternatives, the number of 
first-professional degrees awarded to men is projected to 
range between 50.100 and 65.700 by 2001-2002. The 
number of first-prefessional degrees awarded to women 
more than doubled, from 12.(XX) in 1976-77 to 28.000 in 
1989-90. Under the middle alternative, this number is 
expected to increase to 37.400 by 2001-2002. an increase 
of 34 percent. Under the low and high alternatives, the 
number of first-professional degrees awarded to women is 
projected to range between 33.2(H) and 40.6(H) by 2001- 
2(H)2. The women's proportion of first-professional 
degrees rose from 19 percent in 1976-77 to 39 percent 
in 1989^90. By 2001-2002. this proportion is expected to 
be 40 percent. 
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Figure 31 

Ass ociate degrees, with alternative projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 32 



Associate degrees, by sex of recipient, 
with middle alternative projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 33 

Bachelor's degrees, with alternative projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 34 

Bachelor's degrees, by sex of recipient, 
with middle alternative projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 35 

Master's degrees, with alternative projections: 1976*77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 36 

Master s degrees, by sex of recipient, 
with middle alternative projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 37 

Doctor s degrees, with alternative projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 38 

Doctor s degrees, by sex of recipient, 
with middle alternative projections: 1976 77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 39 

First-professional degrees, with alternative projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 40 

First-professional degrees, by sex of recipient, 
with middle alternative projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Table 27. — Associate degrees, by sex of recipient, with alternative projections: 
50 States and D.C.. 1976-77 to 2001-2002 



War ending 



Total 



Men 



Women 



W7 
l«*7K 

IMXW 

i^n: 

1W4 
l*W5 
]W6 
IMX7 

IM*J0* 



1 004 

1*W6 
|W7 
|WS 
l<JOO 

2<xx* 

2ooi 
2tx>2 



406.^77 

4i:.:46 
4o:.7u: 

400.^10 
416.377 
434,515 
456.441 
452.416 
- «4.7J2 
446.4U7 
4V7.I37 
435.0H5 
435.210 
445,<XKI 



470.1XX) 
477JMH) 
476.<XX1 
47S.(XK) 
4K0.(XXt 
4N7.CXX) 
4°L0OO 
5<XUXX1 

5l u .(XX» 
52 4 UXX» 

5 w.(nm 



IWI 


470JXX) 





4(i2.(NNI 




457.1HX1 


w 


453.WXJ 




454.(KXi 





457.IXM 


I»KI7 ... 


46*.IXX» 


IWX 


47IUICV1 


! gnu 


47 l MKX) 


2(MNI 


4KM.fMNI 


2001 


4W.IXMI 








470.00(1 


l*w2 


4*'ViMi 


(W ... . . . 




|W4 . 


5I6.IHX) 


|ooS 


520fXKJ 


|Wh 


524.01*1 


|W7 


*24.(*Xi 




5 to.lNXJ 


iw 


543,01X1 




S SS.I « H> 


2<XH 


5frfi.(XXl 


2UI2 


S76.fHKJ 



2HJ.M42 
204.718 
IV2.W! 
IM.7.V7 
|XK.6*N 
l%.'*3 u 
207.141 
202.71*2 
2023*32 
1%.166 
1*11.525 
IW.047 
1*5.40(1 
IK5.O00 

Middle alternate e projections 

200.<XX1 
205.01X1 
204.IKXI 
204.<xx) 

203. WX1 

204. <XX> 
205 .(XX) 
20K.(XXJ 
20V.1XKI 
2IMXXI 
216.1XX) 
21 U .<XX) 

lam alternative projections 

200.1XXI 
IWJXX) 
I4MXNI 
|V4.(XK) 
1 4 >3.(XK1 
KVIXX) 
1M4.(XX1 
I15.INX1 
|17.<XX1 

202.<xxi 

205. CXXI 

High alternative projettions 

2<XMKXI 
20K.<XXI 
2I0.4KK) 

2i2.(xxi 

213.000 
2I6.(*KI 
2!4.<XH! 
22 I JMK* 
224.iHKI 

22'UXXi 
2M.txxi 
2 *s.m>ti 



l*J5.5*5 
207.5 2X 
210.611 
217,173 
227.7.W 
237.576 
24*1.300 
249.654 
2517*0 
24s*.XMl 
245.612 
245.03^ 
24V.SC U 
260,(XXI 



270.IKIO 
272.(KX) 
272.<XXJ 
274.(100 
277.<XX) 
283.0<X> 
2S6.1XX) 

:^2.(xx) 

2*W.(XX» 
3O6.(XJ0 
313.IXXI 

*2(uxxi 



270.IKIO 
264.<XXl 
261. (XXI 
25*>.<XX) 
26J.01X1 
264.<KX) 
26M.1XXI 
275.UX1 

:h2.<kxi 

2X 4 M»'IO 
2M7.IXX) 
305.IXX1 



2 7(UXX) 
2K7.CXXI 
2 t *V<XXl 
MU.(XX) 
*()7.<XK» 
108 JKK) 
MO.OtXJ 
M5JXXJ 
tiv.otill 
326JXXI 
U2.<XJ0 
3<S.INX> 



' f *timau* 

\OTE f*fi'|c\ih>n<i ate han'd un data through 1^88 Ht a t.auM. ( of 
roundiiuv details mat not add to tntats 
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MaltM** MVgftvs jnd Othei himiai Awards C\ inferred" suncv 

Inlrgr 1 'ostseenndar) I Jul at ion Data S>s1em (1PEDS>. "C'ompte 
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/ iitl\ i s,, utu s ( This table wih prepaied April |W| \ 
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Table 28.— Bachelor's degrees, by sex of recipient, with alternative projections: 
50 States and D.C., 1976-77 to 2001-2002 



Year ending 



1977 ... 
1978 
1979 .. 
1980 

1981 .. 

1982 .. 

1 984 .. 

1985 .. 

1986 . 
NS7 .. 
198* .. 
1989 .. 

tv**r 



iw 

1994 
1995 
1996 
IW 
1998 
1999 
2<KMJ 
21X11 
2(K>2 



1991 

iw: 

1993 
1994 
1995 
|99d 
1W7 
1998 
19*19 

2(XH 
2<X>2 



199 1 

W4 
19MS 

W6 

1997 
1998 
199M 

?mi 
:ou: 



Total 

919.549 
921.204 
V2l.3*Ki 
929.417 
935.140 
952.998 
969.510 
974. MW 
979,477 

MH7.82J 
4 J9!.3^9 
^4,82^ 
,017.667 



1 .08L(XX) 
I.10|.<XXJ 
I.MHUHXi 
I.HXMXX) 
1.09H.0CX) 
1.100.000 
I.I02.0CNI 
1.114.irfX) 
IJ2V.0CN1 
U64.D00 
Li 89.0(H) 



1 .OM.tXK) 
L08LIMX1 
I .065.<MX1 
1 .0S7.<KKI 
l.050.0(XI 
1 .047.000 
L045.OU0 
! O50.IXX) 
1.061.000 
i.07S.<KK) 
1.10M.(XM) 
1.1 *(UXM) 



I .OM.O00 
1.081.000 

Li5Uxxi 

1.185 .(MX) 
L2I7.IMX) 
1.211.000 
l.206.<XHl 
L1W7.O00 
L2I4.O00 
I.224.IHX) 
i .2*4.000 
I.277.0MI 



Men 

495.* 45 
487.347 
477.3 U 
473.61 1 
469,883 
473,364 
479 .1 40 
482.319 
482,528 
485.92 1 
480.854 
477.203 
483.097 
485.000 

Middle alternative project iom 

492.UX) 
495.000 
514.000 
51 LOOO 
5HMXX) 
507.(XX» 
505.000 
503.000 
507 .(XXI 
5O9.0CXI 
523.<XX) 
528JXH) 

I.oh alternative projections 

492.000 
495.000 
496.000 
493.01)0 
491.000 
487.000 
483.000 
481 000 
4H3.000 
486.(HK) 
499.IXX) 
50 LOOO 

Hijih alternative pmieLttmi* 

4<>2.<XXI 
4*>5.<XX> 
522.IXX) 
529JXXI 
537.IXH) 
S.fa.MX) 
5 W.(XX) 
5*1. (XXI 

544. UK) 

545. UX) 
564 .(XX) 
57L(Km 



Women 

424.(K>4 
433,857 
444.046 
455.806 
465,257 
479,634 
490.370 
491.990 
496,949 
50!.9tX) 
510.485 
517,626 
534.570 
558,(HXi 



572,<XX> 
586.0(H) 
587.WXI 
589.0(H) 
590.(XX) 
59L(XX) 
595.(XX» 
5*^.(XX) 
607.(KX) 
620.0(10 
Ml.iXH) 
661 (KK) 



S72.(XX) 
*86.<XH) 
5fi9.(XX) 
S64.tHX) 
559.IKX) 
S60.1XX) 
5623XH) 
S6*MXX) 
57N.IXK) 

vo.ooo 

6HMXXI 
62 4 UXXJ 



572,tHX) 
5N6.(XKl 
Ml. Odd 
656.(XX> 
681UXXI 
67S.fKX» 
667JXX) 
666 (XXI 
670.1 XX) 
676.1XXI 
O'XUXXI 
7063-X* 



' l-.Mimalc 

NOIF' Pro|ivinms arv ha*cd mi i!*if .i ttiT«nit.*h 
rouiuiinp. tk'lajN may noj add \v totals 
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Table 29. — Master's degrees, by sex of recipient, with alternative projections: 
50 States and I).C'.« 1976-77 to 2001-2002 



Year ending 


1 dial 


>1vn 




1977 


^ 1 7 . 1 f>4 


Ifi7.7>0 


I4SU81 


W8 


Ml.fOO 


IM.2I2 


150.408 





\U 1.070 


153.3711 


147. 70M 


J MHO 


2 t *N.ON| 


1 50.74*) 


14 /..V*~ 


lMSi 


2^5.7 


147.<M.< 


]48.fc**i 


m: 


2^5.546 


I4S.M? 


150.014 




2KM i 


144,607 


145.224 





:s4.:m 


143.5^5 


140.668 


iw 


:sf>.:si 


143. WO 


142.861 


l*)Kfi 


'SS Mi/ 


143.508 


145.05*) 


mi 




141.363 


148 l*J4 


l l JKH 


2 1 **>,M7 


145. IM 


154.154 


1*)H9 


W.7fi2 


i4s.*)«: 


160.7X0 


iw<r 


n i MHxi 


!4*).OO0 








Middle dlternan*e p'OfeclHH)* 




s*wi 


* 2 7.000 


]50.<KX> 


177.000 


IW2 


**N.OOO 


1 57 JMKl 


1 8 J .000 


IW^ 


UUNHI 


15^.000 


184.000 


|W4 


*50.tXH) 




1X8.0IXJ 


I'RS 


. . *M,iHMl 


Iftf.OWJ 


IX*) ,000 


|MVf> 


1S4.000 


|o4 »00 


umh* 


IW7 


*SS<MH! 


|M,O00 


l*)J,O(10 


WX 


;s7.<MK) 


Id.VOOO 


I*)2,<mm> 


|W*) 


lfO.000 


InS.(KH) 




.VKX) 


*<>N 01 Ml 


173.000 


0)5.000 


2fHH . . 


*7f».lNMI 


17<MKM1 


IV7JMXJ 


2002 . 


*nMmm» 


1X4.(KHI 


I W.000 










1*JM1 . . 


*2l.<KMl 


150.000 


171,000 


1 *)*)2 . . 


^4 f K H I 


1 ^2.tMK) 


1 72 JXXI 


IMV* 


iJSjHM) 


I5:.<K*0 


I73JX10 


!*)*)4 


OS.OIMI 


I5UMKI 


175,000 


1W5 




H5,(KM» 


1 76.1100 


l*NtS ..... 




1 S | .000 


17K,<XX! 


1W7 


IJX.iNMl 


NN.fNK) 




.... .... 


OK.lMMl 


!4(».0<»0 









I4f\000 


1K4.000 


21*10 


UKKHI 


1 4 7,<M Nf 


JX6.(NXJ 


:iku 


\\ J .1 X N 1 


I4*U«M) 


ISH.000 


2002 . 


U2.<hmj 


n 2.000 


JOOJXM) 






Hll'h .iffCflMlltL 1 |1!ll|L*t'ftitffN 




IW 


.. . n 4.000 


150.<MMi 


1X4.000 


W2 




IM.fKX) 


1KN.O0O 


j*)*M 




170.WK) 


1*13.000 


|W4 


^ MJKKI 


I7h.000 


\vi.tm 


1W5 


ISl.tMMI 


lN4.0t*l 




I'Wfc 


iSd.(MN) 


IXX.tXKI 


,ooo 


|W 


WO. 1 MM' 


1*>I.<»00 


i^.OOO 


|*)0N 


5.000 


|MS.tMK1 




IW 


''M.OlMl 


|W.(HH1 


202JK»0 


2000 


-* 1 ( t .4 H M 1 


207.<KM) 


203.000 


2001 


42| .1 M Ml 




2(»5/HK» 


2002 


4*0 0(10 


22 mhk» 


J07.000 



* Kstimutc. SOl RCI- 1 S Department nf f litivaiuHi, \a{it)n.il iVnicr lor i : .duc;Hion 

Stahstu^. IX'jMi-o and Other f-onnal Awards Conferred" ^une>. 
NOTI.. P»i»tekO*»n^ .11 e Kiscd un lUti.i ihuMidi N l > OeiaiiM* nl hitepaU'd Pii^fsCitifulan KtuiaOon Data S> stein (Ifiil^S). "lontpkr- 

i««ufHflifi|*. deiati^ iim\ fHM add u» imaN ihuin stir\c\. .t»ul "Natutnal Hiyhef HtlutaiuMi Sijosikn fall i^l" 

I tt?i\ I Mtnuitt s t I'lus faMe wih prepared April 
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Table 30. — Doctor's degrees, by se* of recipient, with alternative projections: 
50 States and D.C. "*76-77 to 2001-2(102 



Year ending 



Tttul 



Men 



Wnrnen 



IM77 
IM7S 

1MS0 
IVSI 

IM82 

IMS 9 
NS4 
1MN5 
IMKft 
1M*7 
IMNK 

jmmo' 



I MM 9 
IMM4 
1MM5 
|Wd 
I mm 7 

IWM 
|MMM 
2000 

2001 
2002 



I MM I 

imm: 

|MMi 
1M*M 
1MM5 
|MMO 
jM<>7 
|M*JH 

20U> 
2001 

2002 



1MM| 
I MM 2 
|W< 
IMM4 

IWS 

iMMfi 
IMM7 
|WH 
|MMO 
2UX 1 

nun 



.9.9.2*2 

32.1 M 
92.7*0 
92.M5 
32.M5H 
*2.7< 17 

32.775 

39.20M 
32.M43 
33*53 
34,120 
34.K70 
35.75m 
3H.000 



9H.7O0 
9M.3(X) 
9M.HO0 
40.000 
40.200 
40.41 XI 
40,600 
40,M00 
41.100 
4i.2t*> 
41.4<N> 
41.4<XI 



W.4IK) 

* 7.MHI 

jx.ooo 

* 7.7<K| 
97.5<X» 
3;. 300 
*7.3tK) 

9 i.niii 

9ftM(*| 
9{i,7<Xl 



40,tNM) 
4l.ifMl 
42.200 
4*. 000 
4.9.700 
44.200 
44.KW 
4^.S(K1 
46. 

46.6*10 
47.4«K1 

5o.9oo 



25.142 
2 9.65* 
23. 541 
22.M43 
22.711 

2 1. mo 2 
22.0M 
21.700 

21. HIM 
22.0MM 
22.61* 
22.705 
24.00JJ 

Middk jhvrrulivt' projections 

24.2<X> 

24.4<X1 
24.100 
?3.soo 
2 9,6<io 

2 9.4CX* 
23.900 
2 V200 

22. MOO 
22.7(H) 
22.4110 

I .on alUTnathf projrt'tion* 

2 Vtioo 
22,700 
22.HOO 
22 OH) 
21. Mm 

20.N00 
20.400 
IM.MOII 
1M.400 
IX.MOO 
I X.400 
1 7.M0U 

Hfyh ultt-rnot is t* projections 

2* it M I 
25 MOO 
26.NHI 

26. M0M 

27. UK) 
27.200 
2' 7 .4(H) 
27.7*10 
2N.100 
2S.HHf 
2K.MKI 
90.000 



N.OMO 
M7.9 
M.1SM 
M.672 
10.247 
10,4*9 
IO.N73 
11.145 
1 1.24 9 
1 1 .K34 
1 2.02 i 
12.255 
13.054 
14.000 



14.500 
1S,000 
15.400 
!5.MtX> 
I6.4<HI 

16. H00 
17.2<»l 
17,600 

17. M410 
IX..9m 
IN. 700 
IM.000 



14.400 
I4.SU } 
15.200 
1\6*X1 
Id.OOO 
16.500 
16.000 
17..9W 
I7.7«X» 
IN.1W 
IS. 500 
1S.S00 



14.600 

15.21X1 

15.600 

I ft. too 

16.600 

17.000 

17.4(H)' 

17.K00 

1H.MXI 

1N.500 

IK.MOO 

20.*00 



' ISinnalc 

\< >I f Pro^'thon* arc has*'d on data lhnujuli IMS* MM H t \ auw ol 
roundm*.'. itci.iits m.iv nui add u> totals 



St >l KCt I S Department ol Mutation. National (Voter tor Mutation 
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Table 31.— First-professional degrees by sex of recipient, with alternative projections: 

50 States and D.C\. 1976^77 to 200 I -2002 
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Chapter 5 

Classroom Teachers 



Between I WO and 2002, the number of classroom 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools is projected 
to rise, primarily due to the increase in school enrollment 
during this period. The increase in classroom teachers will 
follow a slight decline in the number of teachers in 1992. 
Increases are expected in the numbers of both clemently 
and secondary teachers, although the number of secondary 
teachers will increase at a faster rate than the number ol 
elementary teachers. The numbers of public and private 
teachers will grow at similar rates. 

Three alternative projections of the numbers of class- 
room teachers wea* developed to indicate a range of pos- 
sible outcomes. These alternatives are based on different 
assumptions about the growth paths for two of the key 
variables in the teacher model — disposable persona! 
income per capita and local education revenue receipts 
from slate governments per capita. Under the middle 
alternative, disposable personal income per capita is pro- 
jected to increase by 16 percent between 1990 and 2fH)2. 
while local education revenue receipts from state govern- 
ments per capita will rise by 21 percent during this 
period. This scenario assumes that the economy will 
decline in the early 1990s and recover by the mid- 1990s. 
If the economy continues to decline over the projection 
period, then the low alternative assumes that disposable 
personal income per capita and local education revenue 
receipts from state governments per capita will increase 
by II percent and 17 percent, respectively. On the oiiier 
hand, if the economy improves throughout the projection 
period, then the high alternative assumes that disposable 
personal income per capita and local education revenue 
receipts from state governments per capita will increase 
by 22 percent and 27 percent, respectively. The third van- 
able in the teacher model, enrollment by organizational 
level, is the same for all three alternatives. 

For classroom teachers, the following tabulations show 
(I) the average annual growth rate (in percent) lor 1977 
90 and the three alternative projected growth rates lor 
I990-2(K)2 and (2) the growth rates for 1977 S4 and 
19X4^*0 and the middle alternative projected growth rales 
for 1990-96 and IY^o-2002. 
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Average annual rate of growth (in percent) — 
Continued 
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Elementary and Secondary School 
Teachers 

The number ol classroom teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools decreased from 2.49 million in 1977 lo 
2.44 million in 1981. a decrease of 2 percent (table 32 
and figure 41). Thereafter, this number increased steadily 
to 2.74 million in 1990. an increase of 13 percent. Under 
the middle alternative, the number of classroom teachers 
is projected lo increase from 2. S3 million in 1990 to 3.25 
million by the \ear 2002. increasing at an annual rate uf 
1.4 percent, for a 19-percenl increase over the projection 
period. The growth rate will be higher in the first half of 
the projection period (|990-9b) than in the second half 
< i99<y-2002). 1.6 percent per year versus 1.3 percent (fig- 
ure 42). Under ;he low and high alternatives, the number 
ol classroom teachers is projected to range between 3.17 
million and 3.35 million by the year 2002. For the low 
alternative, this wi!i be an average annual growth rate of 
1.2 percent. For ;he high alternative, this will be a growth 
rate of 1.7 percent. 

Classroom Teachers, by 
Organizational Level 

While elementary enrollment decreased from 1977 to 
1980. the number of elementary teachers rose slightly. 
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from 1.38 million in IM77 to 1.40 million in 1M80 (figure 
43). Then, the number declined to 1 .38 million in 1M81. 
From IMS 1 to 1M8M, the number of elementary teachers 
rose to I. (if) million, an increase of 21 percent. In 
the number of classnxmi teachers declined to 1.63 mil- 
lion. Under the middle alternative, the number of 
elementary teachers is projected to remain at 1.63 million 
in IWI and then increase to 13* million by 2002. an 
increase of 17 percent from IWO: this increase represents 
an average annual growth rate of 1.3 percent. During the 
projection period, the growth rate in th.- 1W0-M6 period 
will be 1.4 percent, while the growtn rate in the IWo- 
2002 period will be I 2 percent (figure 44). Both of these 
growth rates are below the growth rate of 2.0 percent in 
the MO pcritxl. Under the low and high alternatives, 
elementan teachers aa* projected to range between 1.84 
million and I »7 milium by the year 2(X)2. lor the low 
alternative, this will be an average annual growth rate of 
1.3 percent, f or the high alternative, this will be a growth 
rate of 1 .6 percent. 

The number ot secondary classroom teachers decreased 
from l.U million in IM77 to MM million in 1M82. Then, 
the number of secondarv classroom teachers increased to 
1.11 million in I WO. an increase of 7 percent from IM82. 
However, secondarv enrollment decreased by 4 percent 
between 1MN2 and I WO. Under the middle alternative, the 
number of secondarv teachers is projected to increase 
from I.I! nullum in IMMO to LI 1 * million in |W|. 
decrease slightly to US million in IW2. and then rise in 
1,35 million by the year 2002. resulting in an increase of 
21 percent from IWO. This increase would represent an 
average annual growth rate of Kb percent over the projec- 
tion pciiiKl. During the projection period, the growth rate 
in the IWO M6 period will be I. 1 ) percent, while the 
growth rate in the IW6-2002 period will be 1.4 percent. 
Both of these- growth rates are abow growth rate of 0.8 
percent in the IM84 IMMO periixl. Under the lov and high 
alternatives, secondary teachers are projected to range 
between U 1 million and 1,38 million by the vear 2002. 
lor the low alternative, this will be an average annual 
growth rate ol 1.5 percent. Tor the high alternative, this 
will be a growth rate ol I, 4 ) percent. 

Classroom Teachers, by Control of 
School 

The number ot classroom teachers in public elemei.iary 
and secondary schools decreased from 2.20 million in 
IM77 to 2.12 million in 1MS2. Then, the number of public 
school teachers increased to 2.3M million in IWO, an 
increase ot 13 pcicent Ironi IMH2 t figure 45). Under the 
middle alternative, the number of public school teachers 
is projected to increase to 2.46 million in IWJ, fall 
slightly to 2,43 million in IW2. and then increase to 2.84 
million bv the year 2(K)2. icsulting in an increase of IM 
percent Irom IWO. This increase would tepresenl an aver- 



age annual growth rate of 1.4 percent. During the projec- 
tion period, the growth rate in the I9M0-M6 period will be 
1 .6 percent while the growth rate in the 1W(>~2(X)2 
period will be 1.3 percent (figure 46). The growth rate in 
IWtMtf* period is the same as the growth rate in the 
HW4-M0 period, while the growth rate in the IMM6-2002 
period is less than the rate in the 1M84-MO period. Ui.ler 
the low and high alternatives, public school teachers ai ? 
projected to range between 2,76 million and 2.M2 million 
by the year 2002. For the low alternative, this will be an 
average annual growth rate of 1.2 percent. For the high 
alternative, this will be a growth rate of 1.7 percent. 

The number of classroom teachers in private 
elementary and secondary schools was 353.1XX) in ' "M). 
This number is projected to increase to 417.0(H) b* he 
year 2(X)2. an increase of 18 percent from IWO. This 
increase will represent an avenge annual growth rate o, 
1.4 percent. During the projection period, the growth rate 
in the IW0-V6 period will tx 1.5 percent, while the 
growth rate in the IMM6-2002 periixl will be 1.3 percent. 
Both of these growth rates are well above the growth rate 
of 0.6 percent in :he 1M84-MO periixl and Ivlow the 
growth rate of 2.M percent in the IM77 84 period. Under 
the low and high alternatives, pi i vale school teachers are 
projected to range between 40.S. KH> and 430,000 by the 
year 2(K)2, For the low alternative, this will he an average 
annual growth rate of 1.2 percent. For the high alter 
native, this will be a growth rate of 1.7 percent. 



Pupil-Teacher Ratios 

A broad relationship between pupils and teachers can 
be described by the pupil teacher ratio. The pupil-teacher 
ratios were computed based on elementary and secondary 
enrollment by organizational level and the number of 
classnxmi teachers by organizational level. 

The pupil-teacher ratio in elementary schools decreased 
from 20.9 in 1M77 to 17.3 in IW) (table 33 and figure 
47). Then, the pupil-teacher ratio increased to 18.2 in 
IWO. LI nder the middle alternative, this ratio is projected 
to continue to increase to 18.5 in IMM2, before gradually 
declining to 17.2 by the year 2002. Under the low and 
high alternatives, the pupil -teacher ratio n elementary 
schools is expected to range between 1 6. ft atiis 17.8 by 
the year 2002. 

Tor public elementary schtxtk. tinder the middle alter 
native, the pupil-teacher ratio is projected to increase 
from 18.6 in IWO to 183? in IW2 and then decline to 
17.6 by the year 2002 (figure 48). Under the low and 
high alternatives, the pupil-teacher ratio in public 
elementary schools is projected to range between 17.0 and 
18.1 h> th; year 2002. for private elementary schools, 
tinder u e middle alternative, the pupil-teacher ratio is 
projected to increase from 16.1 in IWO to 16,4 in I MM 3 
and then decline to l.\4 bv the year 2002 Under the low 
and high alternatives, the pupil -teacher ratio in private 
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elementary schools is expected !o range between 14.9 and 
15,9 by the year 2002. 

For secondary schools, the pupil-teacher ratio decreased 
from 17.9 in 1977 to 15.7 in 1987. It increased to 16.0 
and remained at that level in 1988 and 1989. Then, it 
dropped to 14.9. Under the middle alternative, this ratio 
is projected to rise to 15.2 in 1997 before falling to 15.0 
by the year 2002. Under the low and high alternatives, 
the pupil teacher ratio in secondary schools »s projected 
to range between 14.7 and 15.3 by the year 2002. 

For public secondary schools, under the middle alter 
native, the pupil-leather ratio is projected to decrease to 
14.4 in 1991 and then increase to 15.6 in 1996 before 
falling to 15.3 by the year 2(X)2. Under the low and high 
alternatives, the pupil-teacher ratio in public secondary 
schools is e ipected to range between 15.0 and 15.6 by 
the year 2(K)2. For private elementary schools, under the 
middle alternative, the pupil-teacher ratio is projected to 
decline to 10.6 in 1991 and then increase to 1 1.6 in 1997 
before falling to 11.4 by the year 2002. Under the low 
and high alternatives, the pupil-teacher ratio in private 
secondary schools is projected to ranee between 1 1.2 and 
1 1.6 by the year 2002, 

Althougl private s/hool classri>oni teachers represented 
13 percent of total classroom teachers in 1990. private 
school enrollment was 11 percent of total enrollment. 
This indicates that private schools have more teachers tor 
a given number of students than do public schools; that 
is. private schorl pupil-teacher ratios are smaller than 
public school pupil-teacher ratios. 



Overall NAS found that the NCES model of teacher 
demand was fairly accurate for the short term. On the 
other hand, the supply model was criticized for its con- 
ceptual definition. At that time, the NCES model of 
teacher supply consisted of new teacher graduates. Even 
though the projections were published with n'jmerou* 
caveats stating that new teacher graduates were not *.ne 
only source of supply of teachers, there was widespread 
belief among users of the data that new teacher gr aduates 
represent the total supply. The NAS reports and studies 
by Barro, Darling-Hammond. Haggsirom. and others have 
noted that supply is composed of two major compo- 
nents — continuing teachers and new entrants. The latter 
category includes newly certified persons, persons with 
previous teaching experience and certification (reentrants), 
and persons hired through alternative routes. In 1987. 
NAS recommended that NCES discontinue 1 projecting 
new teacher graduates, given the available data and lim- 
ited know ledge of components of supply. 

At the time of the panel meetings of NAS. NCi ; S was 
preparing to conduct a survey on the various aspects of 
teacher supply and demand. In 1990. data on teacher attri- 
tion and sources of teacher supply were released from the 
Schools and Staffing Survey. At present, data from this 
survey are available for only one time period and arc 
insufficient for projecting teacher supply. Yet. these data 
can provide a retrospective look at the sources of supply 
for teachers entering the profession in 19X7«XX. These 
data arc available from unpublished tabulations of the 
Schools and Stalling Survey. 



Teacher Demand and Supply — Issues 
and Available Data 

The National Goals tor Education for the year ZiW) 
provide an impetus for a reexamination of the education 
system in the United States. The fulfillment of the yoa's 
underscores the need for qualified teachers. hi turn, devel- 
oping accurate projections of teacher supply an \ demand 
becomes a necessity in light of the age of the teaching 
force and pending retirements, a? well as nonlea^hing 
opportunities for graduates and former teachers. 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCiiS) 
has published projections of teacher supply and demand 
in t; v' past. Concerns about mtlhiKlology and data avail- 
ability resulted in a revaluation of this effort by the 
National Academy of Sciences (NAS). NAS reviewed the 
national model of teacher supply and demand used by 
NCKS. Two reports emerged from this review 'Inward 
Understanding Teacher Supply and Demand; Prion lies 
for Research and Development. an Interim report <I9N7) 
and Precolle\*e Science and Mathematics Teachers: Mon 
ilorhitt Supply. Demand, and Qualify (1990). Both reports 
cite the need for additional data, research on behavioral 
determinants of teacher supply and demand, and further 
model development, especially tor teacher supply . 
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Characteristics of School Teachers in 
1987-88 

Or the estimated 2.32 million public school teachers in 
1987 XN. 13.4 percent were under 30. 35 percent v. ere 30 
to 39 years old. and 50.3 percent were 40 years old and 
over. Between 19X7 and I9SS. 91 percent of public 
school teachers continued in the same school. 5.2 percent 
thanked schools, and 3.X percent left the profession. Of 
those who left the profession. 38. 3 percent retired. IS. 7 
percent were working in another occupation. 13.2 percent 
were in homenuiking/childrearing. 10 percent were on 
leave. 7 percent were attending college. 4 percent were 
unemployed, and S percent were classified as "other." 

Of the estimated 307.000 private school teachers in 
1987- XX. 21.4 percent were under 30. 34 percent were 30 
to ^9 vears old. and 43.1 percent were 40 years old and 
over. Between 19X7 and 19X8. S3 percent pf private 
school teachers continued in the same school. X.4 percent 
changed schools, and X7 percent left the profession. Of 
those who left the profession, 7.3 percent retired. 37.1 
percent were working in another occupation. 26.9 percent 
were in homemaking/childrearmg. 3 percent were on 
leave, !4 percent were attending college. 6 percent were 
unemployed, and 5 percent were classified as "other/' 
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Teacher Demand in the 1990s and 
Beyond 

On the demand side, the projections of classroom 
teachers in public schools shown in table 32 indicate that 
if the relationship among teachers and enrollment, dispos- 
able income, and local education revenue receipts from 
state sources prevails over the projection period, then 2.8 
million public school teachers will be employed in the 
year 2002, up from 2.4 million who held jobs in 1990, 
Projected as a constant ratio of public school teachers by 
organizational level, the number of private school class- 



room teachers is projected to increase from 35J.O.X) in 
1990 to 417,(XX) by the year 2002. 

Teacher Supply 

Presently, projections of the supply of teachers to meet 
the projected demand for public and private school teach- 
ers are not available because of insufficient data. How- 
ever, data on aspects of teacher supply and demand are 
being collected through the Schools and Staffing Survey 
of NCES, When more data become available, projections 
of teacher supply witl be developed. 
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Figure 41 

Elementary and secondary classroom teachers, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1977 to fail 2002 
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Figure 42 

Average annual growth rates for classroom teachers 
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Figure 43 

Elementary and secondary classroom teachers, by organizational level 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1977 to fall 2002 
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Figure 44 

Average annual growth rates for classroom .eachers, by organizational level 
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Figure 45 

Elementary and secondary classroom teachers, by control of Institution, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1977 to fall 2002 
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Figure 46 

Average annual growth rates for classroom teachers, by control of institution 
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Figure 47 

Pupil-teacher ratios, by organizational level, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1977 to fall 2002 
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Figure 48 

Pupil-teacher ratios, by organizational level and control, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1977 to fall 2002 
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Table 32. — Classroom teachers in elemcntan and secondary schools, by control of institution and 
organizational le>el, with alternative projections: 50 States and fail 1977 to fall 2(M)2 
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fable 33. — Pupil-teacher ratios in elementary and secondary schools, by control of institution and 
organizational *ith alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1977 to fall 2002 
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Chapter 6 



Expenditures of Public Elementary and 

Secondary Schools 
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Current expenditures are projected id increase by 37 
percent and average annual teacher salaries in public 
elementary and secondary schools are projected to 
increase by IS percent between school years IMM1 -M2 and 
2(X)]-2(K)2 in the middle-high set of projections presented 
in this chapter. These projections are based on assump- 
tions concerning economic growth and assistance b\ stale 
governments to focal governments: these assumptions are 
discussed in this chapter. Other sets of projections, based 
on alternative economic scenarios, ate also discussed. 

Current Expenditures 
Past Trends 

Current expenditures, winch hail already been in a 
period of growth, have continued to increase since IM7<i 
77, These expenditures, in constant IMNM MO dollars, 
amounted to $144.7 billion in IM7(> 77 and are expected 
to reach SINS. I billion in |MMO-M|, an increase of 30 
percent (table 34 and figure 4M>, At the same tune, 
current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
rose 40 percent over IM76 77 expenditures, to an esti- 
mated S4.M53 in IMVO Ml (table 34 and figures 50 ami 
51). Current expenditures per pupil in fall enrollment 
(table 35 1 also rose 40 percent. Expenditures per pupil 
rose more rapidly than current expenditures because ot a 
decline in enrollment. 

Disposable income per capita has increased 
substantially since IM7(> 77, enabling more money to be 
spent on education. (See figure 52 for a comparison of 
the growth rates of current expenditures per pupil and 
disposable income per capita.) 

There was also a rapid rise in state education aid to 
local governments during the period from IM7(> 77 to 
IW0--MI As education revenue from state sources 
increased, local governments increased spending on edu- 
cation. (See figure 53 for a comparison of the growth 
rates of current expenditures per pupil and revenue 
receipts from state sources per capita). 

Another factor resulting in higher current expenditures 
per pupil has been the decrease in the ratio ot number of 
pupils to the population as a whole: that is, the lewer 
pupils per person, the more money can be spent per pupil 
with the same level of per capita revenue. 
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"Hie only time m the past 15 years in which current 
expenditures decieased was from IM7N-7M to 1M81-K2. 
The following three events may account for part of that 
decline. First, disposable income per capita and state edu- 
cation aid per capita were in periods of either slow 
growth or decline at that time. Second, this was the 
period of the "tax revolt." when many voters expressed 
their displeasure at the spending habits of state or local 
governments h\ \oting for measures that would limit 
either taxes or spending. It was also a period of high 
inflation, when state and local governments may have had 
difficult) anticipating the rapid rise in school costs, 

the percentage of total disposable income spent on 
public elemental) and secondary current expenditures fell 
from 5.4 percent in IM7f> 77 to 4.M percent in IMMO-MI. 
partly as a result of the 7.0 percent decline in enrollments 
thai occurred during that period. In comparison, the 
population grew by 15.3 percent during that period. 

Continuing an earlier trend, current expenditures per 
pupil as a percentage of disposable income per capita rose 
from 2S.M percent in JM76--77 to an estimated 32. S per- 
cent in IOM0 M1, With fewer siudcnts. there was more 
monex to be spent per student. 

Alternative Projections 

The economic climate of the nation and the amount of 
revenue receipts from state gin eminent to local govern- 
ment for education are important factors in determining 
the level of spending on elementary and secondare edu- 
cation (and revenue receipts from states are influenced by 
the state of the economy). Regression equations were 
used to develop the forecasts for current expenditures, 
with a measure of the slate of the economy (disposable 
income per capita) and the amount of revenue receipts 
from state sources for education used as two of the fac- 
tors influencing current expenditures. Several plau>ible 
growth paths tor disposable income per capita and reve- 
nue receipts from state sources were used to p'oduce 
alternative sets of projections for current expenditures, 

f or am of the sets of alternative forecasts to be close 
to the actual values, the unuerlying assumptions should 
resemble what actually occurs. It is also important that 
the relationships that have existed among the variables in 
the past continue throughout the projection period. 

four sets of projections are patented for current 
expenditures in this chapter. These sets of forecasts are 
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based on alternative project ions for disposable income per 
capita and local government revenue receipts from state 
sources per capita. The forecasts for disposable income 
per capita were developed by The WEE A Group, an eco- 
nomic consulting firm, and the forecasts for revenue 
receipts from state sources were developed using forecasts 
from The WEEA Group. Hie assumptions underlying 
each set of alternative projections for current expenditures 
are described briefly For more information about these 
assumptions and about the methodology used to compute 
these torccasts, see appendix AS. 

The middle-high alternative projections are based on 
{he assumptions th;it disposable income per capita will 
increase at rates between 0.3 ami 2.1 percent during the 
period from 1991-92 to 2001 2002 and that revenue 
receipts from state sources per caoita will increase at rates 
between I percent and 2.1 percent. 

The low alternative projections are based on the 
assumptions that disposable income per capita will change 
at rates between minus 0.3 and 1.7 percent and that reve- 
nue receipts from state sources per capita will increase at 
rates between 0.6 percent and 1.8 percent. 

The middle-low alternative projections are based on the 
assumptions that disposable income will increase at rates 
between 0.3 and 2.1 percent and that revenue receipts 
from stale sources will increase at rates between 0.6 
percent and I.N percent. 

The high alter 'i\e projections are based on the 
assumptions that disposable income will increase at rates 
between 0.4 and 2.4 percent and that revenue receipts 
from stale sources will increase at rates between 1.1 
percent and 3.8 percent. 

A third factor influencing the growth in current 
expenditures in these projections is the ratio of enrollment 
(as measured b\ average daily attendance) to the 
population. The same projections tor enrollment and the 
population are used in the production of all sets ot 
projections tor current expenditures presented in this 
chapter. 

Enrollments arc projected to increase steadih during 
the forecast period. This steads increase should have a 
negative impact on expenditures per pupil. However, this 
increase in enrollment may also have a strong postfix c 
effect on total expenditures. With enrollments rising, there 
will he .i change in the previous trend of total 
expenditures growing at a lower rate than expenditures 
per pupil. 

In the middle-high alternative projections, current 
expenditure^ in constant 19X9 90 dollars are projected to 
grow slowly at first, as the economy comes out of the 
1990-91 downturn, and then to rise at a steady pace 
thereafter, reaching S257.7 billion in 2001-2002. This is 
an increase of 37 percent over the estimated level for 
I W0 - 4 M. Current expenditures [kt pupil in average daily 
attendance are projected to increase by 20 percent, to 
S5.95I (table *4 and figures 50 and 5b. As mentioned 



above, due to the increases projected for enrollments, 
total current expenditures are projected to increase more 
rapidly than expenditures per pupil. 

In the middle-high alternative projection, total current 
expenditures per pupil as a percentage of total disposable 
income are projected to increase from 4.9 percent to 5.2 
percent. One cause of this projected increase is the 14- 
percent increase in enrollment projected for this period. 

Current expenditures per pupil as a percentage of 
disposable income per capita are also projected to 
increase, from 32.8 percent to 33.4 percent. This increase 
is small compared with that which occurred from 1976- 
77 to 1990-91. The rapid increase projected for enroll- 
ment compared with the increase projected for the 
population (14 percent for enrollment. 9.1 percent for the 
population) is one cause of this relatively small increase. 

In the low alternative projections, disposable income 
per capita is assumed to stay virtually unchanged from 
I W0 Ml to 1991-92 and revenue receipts from state 
sources per capita arc assumed to fall slightly. The 
combination of these two events would result in total cur- 
rent expenditures rising only slightly from 1990-91 to 
1991 92: expenditures per pupil would fall slightly. For 
the rcst of the forecast period, steady but slow growth is 
projected. Current expenditures are projected to increase 
by 31 percent, to $246.4 billion in 2001-2002. Current 
expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance arc 
projected to increase by 15 percent, to $5,689. 

The middle-low set of projections is based on the pro- 
jections for disposable income per capita used to produce 
the middle-high projections and the projections for reve- 
nue receipts from state sources used to produce the low 
projections. As would be expected, in the middle-low set 
of projections expenditures are projected to increase at 
rales between those of the other two alternatives. Current 
expenditures pci pupil are predicted to fall from 1990-91 
to 1991 92 and then rise at rates usually between those 
of the middle high and low sets of projections. Over the 
course of the projection period, current expenditures are 
protected to increase by 34 percent, to $25 1.9 billion, and 
current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
are projected to increase by 17 percent, to $5,817. 

In the high alternate e projections, both disposable 
income per capita anil revenue receipts from state sources 
arc projected to increase more rapidly than in the middle- 
high set of projections. As a result, both current expendi- 
tures and current expenditures per pupil are projected to 
increase more rapidly than in the middle-high set of pro- 
jections. Current expenditures are projected to increase b\ 
approximate!) 45 percent, to $272.1 billion in 2001-2002. 
Current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
are project e 1 to increase by 27 percent, to S6.2K4, 
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Salaries 
Recent History 

The period from 197ft- 77 to ]990^vi has been domi- 
nated by two sharply different patterns for leather salaries 
in constant dollars <see table 36 and figures 54 and 55). 

Teacher salaries, already in a period of decline, fell 10 
percent from l97tv-77 to 1980-81, from S2X.895 m 
$25,875 (average annual salary) in constant 1989--90 dol- 
lars. The period of greatest decline coincided with the 
period when the decline in enrollments was greatest. (See 
figUTv 5ft for a comparison of the growth rates lor teacher 
salaries and average daily attendance.) It also coincided 
with the period when the cconomv and current 
expenditures were Tailing. 

After this periixi of decline, teacher salaries entered a 
period of stead) increase, suqiassing. in 1985-86. their 
1976-77 level. From 1980- Nl to 1989-90. the average 
teacher salarv increased bv 21 percent, reaching S3 1.33 1 
in 19X9-90. h was during that penod when enrollment, 
which had also been in a period of steads decline, began 
increasing again. It was also a period when the econoim 
and current expenditures were steadily increasing. 

The greatest increases came earl> in that period, with 
an increase of more than 2 percent occurring in even 
year from I9S2-83 u> 1986-87. hot the next 3 wars, the 
increases were smaller, ranging from 0,8 to 1,3 percent. 
With the 1990 91 downturn in the cconomv. teacher sala- 
ries remained virtually unchanged from their |98M l M) 
level, falling slightly from an average of S33,33l in 
1989-90 to an estimated S33.204 in 1990 9] . 

In the 1970s, the number of people preparing to 
become teachers was much greater than the number of 
openings for uewlv qualified teachers. The drop in teacher 
salaries during this time ma> be attributed, in part, to 
excess supply. Then the number of people preparing to 
become teachers dropped, and eventually, the decline in 
teacher salaries stopped. Some of the increase in teacher 
salaries that occurred during the 1980s mas be a result of 
the reforms enacted to encoutage more people to enter the 
leaching profession. 

Alternative Projections 

As with current expcmhtuics. a multiple hneai regies 
sum model was lewlopcd lot teachei salaries. leavhei 



salaries are seen as being related to current expenditures 
and enrollments. (See appendix AS.) Also like current 
expenditures, thes; projections depend on the projections 
of these inputs, and assume that the relationships that 
have existed among the variables in the past will continue 
throughout the projection period. 

Four sets of alternative projections of teacher salaries - 
middle-high. low. middle-low. and high— have been 
developed. Each alternative is based on one of the 
alternative sets of projections for current cxpcndituics 
presented earlier in this chapter. 

lite projections for average dailv attendance were pro- 
duced by using the growth rales of the projections for fall 
enrollment presented in chapter I, The same projections 
for average daily attendance were u»ed for each of the 
four sets of projections for teacher salaries, l-nrollments 
are projected to increase throughout the projection period, 
with the greatest percent increase occurring in the earl) 
and mid- 1990s. 

In the middle-high alternative projection, the average 
teacher salary in constant 1989-90 dollars is projected to 
reach S36.675 in 2001 -2<X)2 (table 36. figure 54). This is 
an 1 8 -percent increase from the level estimated for 1990 
91. I he greatest pencnt increases in salaries are projected 
to ivciir from 199 1 92 10 1995-96. One reason tor this 
is that this peritxl is when the most rapid increases m 
emoiiinents are projected (see figure 56). 

In the low alternative p.ojections, teacher salaries are 
projected to rise during the period, although at a lower 
rate than in the middle alternative projections. The aver 
age salarv is projected to reach S35.529 in 2001 2002. an 
increase of about 14 percent. (See figure 55 for a 
comparison of the growth rates for ihc alternative *cis of 
projections. * 

In the middle-low alternative projections, the average 
teachei salarv is projected to reach S36.0X9 in 2001 
2002. an increase of about 16 percent. 

In the high alternative projection, the average teachei 
salarv is projected to reach S38.M8 in 2(H)! 2002. an 
increase of about 22 percent. 
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Figure 49 

Current expenditures of public schools (in constant 1989-90 dollars), 
with alternative projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 50 

Current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance {in constant 1989-90 
dollars) of public schools, with alternative projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 51 

Percent change in current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance (in constant 
1989-90 dollars) of public schools, with alternative projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 52 

Percent change in current expenditures per pupit in average daily 
attendance of public schools and disposable personal income per capita 
(both in constant 1989-90 dollars), with projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 53 

Percent change in current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
of public schools and education revenue receipts from state sources per capita 
(both in constant 1989*90 dollars), with prelections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 54 

Average annual salaries of teachers (in constant 1989-90 dollars) 
in public schools, with alternative projections: 1976-77 to 2001*2002 
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Figure 55 

Percent change in average annual salaries of teachers (in constant 1989*90 dollars) 
in public schools, with alternative projections: 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 56 

Percent change in average annual salaries of teachers (in constant 1969-90 dollars) 
in public schools and average daily attendance, with projections: 1976-77 to 2001*2002 
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Table 34.— Current expenditures and current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance (ADA) 
in public elementary and secondary schools, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., 
1976-77 to 2001-2002* 



ADA 
(in thousands) 



C urrent expenditure 



t iwislant I4NMMI dollars 1 



Total 
i in billions) 



P&'r pupil 
in ADA 



Current dollars 2 



Total 
tin billronsi 



Per pupil 
in ADA 



W77 


40.SJ2 


S144 7 


S^4* 


SWv*4 




:m78 


40.080 


i4s : 


U»**N 


7.VI 


I.K23 


1M7*J 




14fi 4 


U47 


7^ 11 


:.<>:<> 






14: 4 


*,7 0* 


S7 0 


:.27j 


i*w 


17.7<U 


1 * 


Vfth** 


M4 T 


:.m>: 


i*w2 . ... 


17.1WS 


I In 4 


*.o7s 


MM 1 


:.7:ri 






140.) 


^S24 


10* .} 




1MS4 


lh. 1* 1 


144 M 


1.M60 


115*4 


VP* 


IMNS 


in.4ot 


1<I "> 


4.o>7 


12ft 3 


V470 




l/,sji 


InOO 


4.4*1 


1 17 : 


1.7SO 


|W ... 


Wi.Nfvl 


i* 7 : 


4.^0 


140 ^ 


l. 4 )7ft 


1 U KN 


1 1 jit i 
* i .os i 


1 '2 2 


4.M7 


|S7 J 


4.240 




*\2«2 


im : 


4>o0 


1 7: « 


4.h.UI 




r.^i i 


is* : 


4 , 4 Mh 


iss : 


4/MM 


JQiJ] * 


17 >*7 4 


Ins t 


4 1 










Middle-high altfrnalite projections 








<s.4s: 


hi: ; 


4.»N<i 


2 1 1 4 


^4M2 




Kill? 


l*w : 


Mt**S 


:2o .*# 




iw 


774 






:4o : 


h.i**l 


iw 


40.4**4 


:i4 fi 


*.2w 


:^s 4 


o.o2^ 




4 1 . Hf* 


*» 1 1 * 


\4<H* 


J 4 M s 


7.(^4 




41/721 


2*0 : 


^IH 






... 


42.1**4 


2*0 s 


S.M ! 










:4: : 


Vn 4 M 






^IK Ml 


4:.su 


: i : : 


s 771 






2<*n 


4i.tr? 


0 












- 


s.*»si 












l ow altcrnati** projtcfions 






i mm: 


*s.4.s: 


o*o 0 


4.*M7 


:tr 4 


yi?s^ 


iw 


w or 








Vo7l 


i W4 




:oi s 


S.074 


:iw<s 


h.02* 


] 4 NS 


40.4**4 




\l*l 


7(><i 1 


h.42 4 J 




4 1 . 1 ;ri 


:is 4 




>: : 


^.NN) 


tw 


41.72! 
















S.1S4 








4:.s^i 


2*2 1 


S.4S7 






2t«m 


42.* 


:.r 1 


s,Sh 






2001 


41.11"? 


74) s 


\M * 








4.V lo2 


240 4 


VOM* 










Middle-lim alternative projections 






)w2 


^k.4s: 


\ i K) 1 


4. 4 Mi 


2(W 11 


S.4^2 


[W\ 


Ill 


0«i _ 


s.n| n 


^ > 


V7|S 


JW4 


1«.V4 




VJOl 


:4i m 


WIS! 




40. M4 


:in < 


Vl**4 


:oi 1 


t».4 4 *7 




41.1 Ifi 


: 1 7 4 


v2ns 


:ss 1 


fi.*M2 


j W7 


41. 1 




V rs 








4. 1 ) 4 '4 
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S.4SN 






] M<W 




: ?s s 


s S4; 
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2ooi 
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Table 34. — Current expenditures and current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance (ADA) 
in public elementary and vcondary schools, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.tV. 
1976-77 to 2001-2002^-Tontinued 



Year ending 



ADA 
(in thousands) 



Current expenditures 



Constant IW) dollars 1 



Total 
tin billions) 



Per pupil 
in ADA 



Current dollars : 



Total 
Hn billions) 



Per pupil 
in ADA 



High alternative projections 







>W 4 


SSJ»27 


S.MI U 


S5.4X2 


iw* ... 


W.HP 


:<n * 


.V14f> 


2:;. 5 


S.Xlh 


JW4 




2MKi 


V»r* 


24S 5 


b.24g 


IW 


40.4^4 


221 * 


V4fiS 


27U 


6.7S1 




4 LI k\ 


2<i 1 


VMM 




7,2<>4 


IW 


41.721 


240 I 


!S.7*i 






J^NN 


42. N4 


247.(1 








1**N 


42. SHi 


2S2 h 








2tXX> 


42.*^ 










2WI 


43.077 


2*5.0 


o.i:>: 






2t*>2 


4M<»2 


272 1 


6.2H4 







'Based on the Consumer Price Index for ,i! f urban consumers. Hmeau 
ol l*ahor Statistics, I'.S. Department of Labor 

Projections in current dollars are not stmun attei IWh Jut? to the 
uncertain hvhatior of inflation over ihe lonji lemi 

4 Current expenditures are early estimates Average daily attendance 
is estimated on the basis ol past data 

4 Estimated on the basis ol past data 



SOI RCE I S Department of f- ducat ion. National ("enter for Education 
Statistics. Sfijtisth \ fif Siaft Situ*'! S\*wms, Nt'Mtuws atuJ 
I. \p\ nd nun s ft>t FuNh l.it tm ntiit\ ami Stamdur) f-.dutatitm. 
Common ("ore of Data survvy . and "Key Statistics for Public 
Elementary and Secondary Education: School Year I^Wl," tarh 
I sumaii's. and National Education Association, annual Estimates t*f 
State Stht*>i Sttiti\Tit\ (latest edition Ml Copyright IW by 

the National Education Association. All rights reserved. » (This table 
prepared May JWI.i 
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Table 35, — Current expenditures and current expenditures per pupil in fall enrollment in public elementary 
and secondary schools, with alternative projections: SO States and D.C 1976-77 to 20OI-2OO2 



C'urrenl expendilure* 



I- all enrolment 1 
fin thousands 



< onshint IWMM dollar* 2 



Current dollars ' 







Total 


Per pupil in fall 


lotal 


Per pupil ir 






itn billions* 


enrollment tin 


billions) 


enroltme 


!M77 


44. M 7 


SI 44 7 


M.2ftf 


Sob. 1 * 




107S 




I4N : 




71 i 


1.677 


IM7M 


42. 


140 4 


U4I 


7**0 




1 11 Wl \ 


-4 1 ,iH' 




\ 4 0* 


S7 O 


2 os** 




JO.OjN 


J 0< 1 


M*0 


^4 ? 


2. Ws 




40.022 


1 Ifi 4 


i,4tw 


101 1 


2.52fi 


l**s* 


lo.sr,f> 


140 1 




ION 1 


2.73n 


1 0S4 


*o.2s2 


1 14 0 




11^4 


2.040 


IOSS 


1*1 2os 


|sl > 




I2fi A 


V222 


|OKn 


W 422 


Ifiltll 


4,OS*l 


1 17 2 


V47*> 


his; 




Mi 7 2 


4.207 


I4n (t 


V(>s7 


IONS . 


40.00S 


i ?2 2 


4.*0* 


IV. 1 


; **27 


OJKO 


40. 


IM 2 


4. so* 


172 0 


4.^M 




iO.Sjf, 


Is* 2 


4.S7| 


ixs 2 


4.S7I 




41 n2n 


iss 1 


4.SS4 


|*H* (1 


4.SS0 






Middle- 


htyh alternative projections 






10**2 


J | .s^S 


1**2 ' 


4.02* 


211 4 


S.OS4 


loo* . 


42.2^0 


iou : 


4.7|0 


22h 0 


s. ; ?i 


1004 .. 


42. 1 * 1 ! 


2iNi (i 


4. SO** 


24/i 2 


5,7*0 


1005 


4 V ,'4'' 


2 1 4 fi 


4.00S 


2f>N 4 


r». | ifi 


i 1)^1 


44.442 


222 * 


\O07 


2*0 S 


fvShO 


|W7 


4v<^4 


: in 2 


s.|07 






100X 




2 'o x 
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4 S *JS S 
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4fi.2"o 


: 4 : 2 
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2IXH 
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> 2 h 
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4o."Vs2 


;s ; - 


S.SllN 










l ow alternative projections 
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11 > ; < 
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4.SnO 
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|os fi 
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221 S 


>.24** 


10**4 
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2 W n 


S t S?.s 


}WS 


1 1.7 J'* 


20s ' 


4.7 70 


200 1 


s.osi 
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2 I > 4 


4S4fi 
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221 h 
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4S f Ss^ 
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if) *N 7 


2 in 4 
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Middk-Iim ant-math e projev lions 






|o**2 




1 


4.S74 


2oo 0 


>.o2* 


JOOl 


42.2*0 


1**0 2 


4.04s 


221 s 


^.2*wi 


J0<*4 


. . 42.o7| 


20 1 n 


4. >21 


24! 0 


s.f»2 4 ' 


J00S 


4 \.:xn 


210 1 


4 .SIP 


2u\ 1 


n.ON 


JOOO . . 


44.44: 


21 ■ 4 


4.X02 


2s^ 1 


0.4 Id 
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4Vn*4 


224 I 


4.07s 
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4S S\S 


2 ;o i 


s.(is2 






|W< . 


4s.*i^s 
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s.MI 
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241 * 
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Table 35.— C urrent expenditures and current expenditures per pupil in fall enrollment in public etementan 
and secondare schools, with alternative projections: 50 States and 1M\, 1976-77 to 2001-2002— C ontinued 



Currem f\|H*ndilurt»s 



t rar viuliny * aU enrojlmtn! 1 < unstanl 1WMNI dollars : < ui r«i! dollars ' 

<in thousands) 



l olal Per pupil in Tall Iul.il Vtr pupil in lalf 

fin billions* ennMlrmnf tin billions) vnnittim*iit 





4i.s7S 












4V4 1 ' 




44,44: 


|UM7 


. . . 4\lP4 




4\SSS 


1 w*i 






4^2 7f, 




4f\M l > 


2<*0 


4<i.7s: 



High alfrrnatitr projections 



Si 1 ^ 4 


S4.dS ; 


S7I ! u 






4.7M 


"7 s 








:4s s 


\"N4 


::i < 




: : u 


r> : ^ 


:n.i 




:mn s 


<v"2 ; 


:4n i 








:4? o 


5.4IS 






:s: f, 


5.407 








VV»h 














:7: i 


\<S|7 







' huh cwoHmcw number is lor ihc Kill of the nlion! war ending m 
the school wai shimn in column I Heme, ihe cinollmeni number listed 
for 1 077 js tor fall iM7f> 

Based on ihe Consumer rYue lndc\ foi .ill urban consumers. Bureau 
of I ahoi Sialism*. I s Department ol i ibni 

'froictlimis m current dollars are not shown attei l 4 Wfi due in tfu- 
uructtaui tvhaMOf « »f inflation oxer ine ton^j term. 

'Current expenditures arc L -aH\ cstmMic* 

* f.stimjtcd on ihe h.ms o| past data 

SOI 'KIT. I S Department of t-.ducjlion. \almiial Center loi I ducal ion 

SlallSllCS. SdJits/iiS ,ff Shift N,//<w/ SlWl^X. HtXttllU'S litltl 

I \fVfuhfiiti \ h>t Vuhlu ?ltWi'.:htt\ ,///,/ Sitfthian fJnt*ith»i. 
SititiMhs nf PuNu Himttihit\ itnJ Smmtlo's S i fi,„ t fs. "Seleilcd 
J'ublu ,md Pusalc McmcnUM aiul Scumdai) I diu ahon Statistics. ' 
VIS Bulletin. <Kiohci 2V h>7»;. ( ommon ("ore of Data sur\e>. and 
' Ke\ Slalisiks for Public Uci!iCMldi\ at;. I Sciiiiidai\ f ducaiioir 
Svht»tH ^iMf \WH) «>|."- Isfwuitis, and Naiumal rduialion 

\ssiKialion. annual / MinntU s >>f sunt Stfuutl S/.z/m/Ii > <l alesi 
cdilinn IW^MM (ppujjjlH l^M hs the National Idmalum 
i.tii*>n Ml fii'his nvr\rt| i f Iln> tabli- prcparcil Ma> M^M « 
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Table 56.— Average annual salaries of classroom teachers in public elementary and secondary schools, 
with alternative projections: 50 States and M 1976-77 to 2001-2002 

Yiar ending ConManl l<MM*fl dollars 1 1 or roil ddtaiV 



IM77 
IM7S ... 

l*W0 

IW1 ... 

IW7 



1^2 . 
|W7 

2onn 
2001 

2<Kt2 



l^»2 
1*^4 

1W 
] W 
2<XH 



I ygi 
i mm 

|«WX 
1 * W 
2<KK) 
2<H1I 
2002 





Si V^4 


2S.SU) 


14. IMS 


27.N74 


1S.<M2 


2<i .141 


15.^70 


:\s 


17.644 




1^,274 




20. 


2 7 . * ' 7 * 


21.*MS 


2n. u <» 


2.^.WMI 




2.VI*N 


*os 


:ii.vi7 




2s.o2 l > 




2«i.$M 


qui 




M.204 


M.OIS 



Middk-hiyh atttrnaiU* projection* 





J*.0WI 


*2.^ 1 


I7,(M4 


' \21 4 ' 






42.40 4 * 


*4>N S 




*VI 14 




}>.S4f> 
















lf> f>*7 s 





Low alternator projection* 







*2.lo2 


^.407 


»2.^N7 


W.X02 


ll.2o* 


41.4Wi 


**.N2* 


44. 321 


U.21 i 




U.SS2 




u; 7 s4 




i*.(x>2 








**2 4 * 





Middle-Urn ullrrnufitf projections 



J ; h7<) 


U.KI4 


j 2.r7 




Si* 




I 1.4 it. 


4i>m 


U.n4i 


44>4 ? 


U.4K'/ 




U.K7* 




*VihO 












tti.oxo 
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Table 36. — Average annual salaries of classroom teachers in public elementary and secondary schools, 
with alternative projections: 50 States and D C, 1976-77 to 2001-2002— C ontinued 



Year ending 



Constant IWMW dollars 1 



( urrent dollars 2 



High alternative projections 



... 




>M.U4J< 




12.741 


*7.016 


1W4 


n.(*i0 




1*W . 




42.77V 







45.SM7 


l'N7 













imw 






2<KMI . . 


n,2^j 




2001 


17.W1 




2002 . 


*K 





' Based on the Consumer Prue hides, for .it! m Km Lonsuiners. Huumu 
of Labor Statistics. I S [Vpartrnent of Labor 

2 Projections m uirrent dollars arc noi shown altei \ K W, due !o ifu- 
uncertain beha\n»r ol inflation o\ei the li»ni_' term 



SOI K("i! National f'tiiicadon Assot union, annual /■ summits <>} V<;/r 
Sthoitl Shih\ru\ il.ateM edition 1W0 (opsrnjht 1WI h> the 
National IMuvation Association. AH rights reserved. ) i 111 is table 
ptepated Ma> |W| i 



4. « / 
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State-Level Projections 
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Map of the United States, by region 
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Chapter 7 

Public Elementary and Secondary 

Enrollment 



Public elementary and secondary school enrollment is 
projected to rise steadily between 1990 and the year 2(K)2. 
but these increases will vary widely across the Nation, 
Enrollment will increase most rapidly in the Northeastern 
and Western regions, where public school enrollment is 
expected to rise 22 percent and IX percent, respectively. 
An increase of 15 percent is projected tor the Southe n 
region, while a smaller increase of 7 percent is expected 
in the Midwestern region. The greatest grovUh will occur 
at the secondary level. 

Public school enrollment in kindergarten through grade 
8 is expected to grow nearly I percent annually between 
1990 and 2002. resulting in an increase of about 12 per- 
cent for the entire period. All of the regions of the coun- 
try a r expected to show increases, ranging from 17 per- 
cent in the Northeastern region to about 5 percent in the 
Midwestern region. Elementary enrollment is projected to 
grow by 14 percent in the West and by 13 percent in the 
South. Enrollment increases are expected for most states; 
15 states are expected to have elementary enrollment 
decreases between 1990 and 2(X)2, 

While public high school enrollment (grades 9 through 
12) declined during the latter half of the 1980s, it is 
expected to show si/able increases between 1990 and 
2002. This expected increase reflects the changes in the 
high school age group that will occur during the 1990s, 
rather than shifts in the graduation rate from public high 
schools. During the 1990s and beyond, the high school 
enrollment decreases of the 1980s are expected to reverse 
as larger numbers of students enter the high school 
grades, but changes in the regions of the country are 
expected to differ. High school enrollment in the North- 
east is expected to rise by 33 percent between 1990 and 
2002. while enrollment in the West will rise by 29 per- 
cent. Lower increases in public high schwl enrollment 
have been projected for the South and Midwest between 
1990 and 2002. 21 percent and 11 percent, respectively. 



Public School Enrollment 

Public elementary anJ secondary school enrollment is 
expected to increase between 1990 and the year 2002; 
growth rates are expected to accelerate to slightly more 
than I pereenl annually over the projection period. These 
increases will not be equally distributed among the dif- 
ferent regions of the country (tables 37 and 38 and 
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figures 57 and 58). Public schixil enrollments will 
increase most rapidly in the Northeastern slates, where 
total enrollment is expected to rise by 22 percent between 
1990 and 2002. Enrollment in the Western region is 
expected to increase by 18 percent. Increases of 15 pep 
cent for the South and 7 pereent for the Midwest are 
expected over the projection period. 

Unlike the other regions, public school enrollment in 
the Northeast has been declining in recent years. Enroll- 
ment decreased by 2 percent between !->84 and 1990, but 
the situation is expected to reverse in the 1990s and 
beyond. By 21XJ2. a total of about 8.8 million students is 
anticipated for the region. 22 percent more than in 1990. 
Furthermore, the Northeast region is expected to experi- 
ence increases in all states. The most notable increases 
will occur in New Hampshire (46 percent) and New Jer- 
sey (40 percent). Increases are also expected in Maine (23 
pereent). Massachusetts (21 percent) and Vermont (21 
pereent). Other increases are foreseen for New York (19 
percent). Pennsylvania (12 percent), and Rhode Island (15 
percent). Over the projection period, the greatest enroll- 
ment growth in the Northeast will occur between 1990 
and 1996. with enrollment in Massachusetts (14 percent). 
New Hampshire (28 percent). New Jersey (17 percent), 
and Vermont (II pereent) rising faster than that in the 
other states of the region, The growth of enrollment in 
most stales will slow substantially between 1996 and 
2(K)2. with Connecticut (6 percent) and Pennsylvania (6 
percent) experiencing the smallest growth (figures 59 and 
60). 

The Midwestern region is projected to grow more 
slowly than that in the other regions: 7 percent growth is 
expected between 1990 and 2002. Between 1984 and 
1990, enrollment in the Midwest remained relatively 
unchanged, but that situation is expected to change 
between 1990 and 1996, when enrollment is projected to 
increase by 5 percent. Between 1996 and 2002. enroll 
ment is expected to slow to an increase of I percent. 
Between 1990 and 2(X)2, projections for the Midwestern 
stales indicate more moderate changes than in the other 
regions. The largest increases projected in the region are 
for Illinois (19 percent) and Missouri (15 percent). Michi- 
gan and South Dakota are paijected to have the next larg- 
est increases. 1 1 percent and 9 percent, respectively. Sig- 
nificant declines are projected for Iowa (12 percent) and 
North Dakota (10 percent). Most of the stales a ill 
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experience their greatest growth between I l HH) and l l Wd 
(figures bl and b2). 

Enrollment increases arc projected lot main ol ihc 
Southern stales between IMMtl and 2002. Overall. enroll- 
men! is expected to climb b> 15 pereeni or 2 million stu 
dents in the region, but significant contrasts among the 
states will be noticeable. Hie projected enrollment 
changes varv from an increase of 44 percent in Virginia 
to a decrease of 17 percent in Oklahoma, I-nrollment 
increases above the National average are anticipated for 
Delaware (2 l > percent). District of Columbia (25 percent). 
Florida (32 percent*. Georgia (27 percent). Maryland t3N 
percent). North Carolina t32 percent) and Virginia (44 
percent). Relative!) large deceases in enrolhrenl have 
been projected for Oklahoma (17 percent) and West Vir- 
ginia (12 percent). While most of the states in the South 
will experience their greatest growth between I WO and 
1W6. District of Columbia and Mississippi are projected 
to increase their enrollment levels most between |W(i ;md 
2002 (figures 63 and 64). 

Many states in the Western region are expected to have 
relatively large increases in enrollment. Overall, enroll- 
ment in the Western stale, is expected to rise bv nearlv 
1.7 million students between I WO and 2002. Much of 
this increase will be in California, which will Mronglv 
affect the region's trend because of its si/e. f-inrollmen' 
in California is expected to rise about 1.2 million or 24 
percent between 1W0 and 2002. Large increases arc also 
expected in Alaska (30 percent). Arizona (35 percent). 
Hawaii (47 percent), and New Mexico (35 percent) over 
the projection period. Decreases are expected in Idaho (7 
percent). Montana (9 percent). Oregon (1 percent), ami 
Wyoming (15 percent). Of the stales m which enrollment 
is projected to increase between I WO and 2002. most of 
the states will experience their fastest growth during the 
IWO-IWft nine period anil then increase at a slower rale 
or decline during the IW6-2002 time period (figures ftS 
and bb). 

Elementary Enrollment 

Between I WO and 2002. public elementarv school 
enrollment in kindergarten through grade S (K <S) is 
expected to grow at an average rale of about I percent 
per >ear. resulting in an inc. ease of about 12 percent for 
the entire periixl. Increases in elementarv enrollment are 
expected to occur in most slates across the Nation (tables 
39 and 40 and figures 67 and bN). Only 15 stales are 
expected to have decreases in enrollment between I WO 
and 2(K)2. All of the regions ol the country are expected 
to show increases, ranging from 17 percent in the North- 
east to 5 percent in the Midwest. Elementary enrollment 
is projected to grow about 14 percent in the West and bv 
13 percent in the South. These expected increases in 
elementarv enrollment are a reflection ot immigration and 
the rising number of births beginning in 1977. rather than 
changes in the attendance rates of voting children. The 
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NCF.S projections do not account for enrollment increases 
that max he caused b\ changing state and local policies 
about the provision of prekindergarten and kindergarten 
programs. t:\punsion of these programs would lead to 
higher enrollments at the elementary school level. 

Elementary enrollment is expected to show an increase 
ot 17 percent in the Northeast between 1 WO and 201)2. 
Cnlike the other regions, all states in the Northeast aa* 
expected to slum increases. Si/able increases are pro- 
jected for Connecticut (19 percent). Maine (23 percent). 
Massachusetts (IN percent). New Hampshire (3N percent), 
and New Jersey (37 percent!. Smaller increases are 
expected in New York (11 percent). Pennsylvania (9 per- 
cent). Rhode Island (14 pereeni). and Vermont (15 per- 
cent). Across all states, enrollment increases between 
I WO and 1996 are significantly larger than those pro- 
jected between I Wo and 2002 (figures 69 and 70). 

A more modest increase in elementary enrollment has 
been projected for the Midwestern region. Between 1990 
and 2002. enrollment in the Midwest is projected to 
increase by 5 percent. Increases are expected in Illinois 
(IS percent). Michigan (10 percent), and Missouri (II 
percent). f : ive states are projected to show decreases. 
These will incur in Iowa (14 pereeni). Kansas (I per- 
cent). Nebraska (9 percent). North Dakota (19 percent), 
and Wisconsin (4 percent). Half of the states will experi- 
ence their greatest growth between I9W and 199b 
(figures 71 and 72), 

A relatively large increase of more than I million stu- 
dents is expected for Lie Southern region between 1990 
and 2002. resulting in a 13-percent increase between 1990 
and 2002. Between 1990 and 2O02. the largest increases 
are expected m Delaware (27 percent). Florida (30 per- 
eeni). (ieorgia (27 percent). Maryland <32 percent). North 
Carolina (30 percent), and Virginia (42 percent). Slight 
declines have been projected for Kentucky (2 percent) 
anil Texas (3 percent). St/able decrease* are projected for 
Oklahoma (23 percent) and West Virginia (II percent). 
While most of the states are projected to experience faster 
growth rales between 1990 and 1996. Mississippi and 
Tennessee will show greater enrollment increases between 
I"9n and 2(K)2 (figures 73 and 74). 

Klcmentary enrollment (K-8) in the Western states is 
expected to rise between 1WU and 2002. an increase ol 
14 percent. This amounts to an increase of about 1 mil- 
lion students, more than four-fifth* of which will be in 
California. Over the projection periixl. particularly large 
enrollment increases are anticipated for Alaska (22 per- 
cent ). Arizona (23 percent). California (21 percent). 
Hawaii (27 percent}, and New Mexico (IX percent), in 
contrast to the rest of the region, significant enrollment 
decreases are anticipated for Montana (14 percent) and 
Wyoming (19 percent). Most of the states will experience 
their greatest growth between 1990 and IM96 (figures 75 
and 7b). 
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High School Enrollment 

Between I WO and 2002, enrollment in public high 
schools grades M through 12) is expected to increase by 
23 percent, reversing its decline during the IVSOs. Over 
the projection period, enrollment increases are projected 
in all of the regie in s (tables 41 and 42 and figures 77 and 
7N). The Northeast is projected to increase by N percent 
and the West by 2 4 J percent. Enrollment in the South and 
Midwest arc projected to increase by 21 percent and I! 
percent, respective!) . 

Bemcen l 4 >N4 and I wo. high school enrollment in the 
Northeast declined b\ IM percent. Over the projection 
period, it will inca-ase h\ 12 percent between IW) and 
IW6. and then increase another \ k ) percent between I Wo 
and 2002. Between I WO and 2002. increases are pro- 
jected in all states in the Northeast, reversing declines in 
these states during the late IMNOv Projected changes in 
state enrollments range from an increase of I? percent in 
Connecticut to W percent in New Hampshire. Other 
increases are expected in Maine (23 percent). Massachu- 
setts (2K percent). New Jersey (4N percent). New York 
i40 percent), and Vermont (37 percent). I'nlike the stales 
in the other regions, most of the states in the Northeast 
will experience their greatest growth during the hitler hail 
of the projection period (figures 7W and SO). 

The Midwestern region is expected to show an increase 
of II percent in high school enrollment between I WO 
and 2002. Increases are projected for most of the states, 
reversing the declines that occurred in the late IMNOs. Siz- 
able increases are expected in Illinois 1 24 percent). Mis 
stum t2o percent), and South Dakota (2 1 ) percent). Iowa 
is expected to decrease h\ 7 |vrcciit and Nebraska is 



projected to decline h\ 5 percent over the projection 
period. During the projection period, all of the states are 
projected to increase between 1W0 and IW6. In contrast, 
high school enrollment in most of the slates is expected 
to decrease between IWo and 2002 (figures SI and 82). 

Between I WO and 2002. public high school enrollment 
in the Smith is projected to increase by 21 percent. This 
increase will reverse the declines of the late I Wills. Over 
the projection period, increases are expected in Delaware 
(35 percent). District of Columbia <W percent). Morula 
itf percent). Georgia (28 percent I. Louisiana (24 per- 
cent). Marx land (SS percent). North Carolina (38 percent), 
and Virginia (SO percent). Kentucky. Oklahoma. ;md West 
Virginia are expected to have declines in high school 
enrollment over the projection period. During the first 
half of the projection period (IWO to IW6|. all states in 
the region except West Virginia are projected to reverse 
their enrollment declines from the late I^KOs. Between 
IWft and 2002. this growth will continue for most stales 
(figures S3 and 84). 

The Western region's high school enrollment is 
expected to rise about 724.O0U between I WO and 2002. 
Most of the increase (23 percent I K expected to occur 
between I WO and I Wo. This marks a significant increase 
ov er the I -percent growth that incurred between 1^84 
and I WO. Between \W and 2002, particular!) large 
increases ha\e been projected for Alaska (50 percent). 
Arizona I S3 percent). California iM) percent). Colorado 
(28 percent). Hawaii (102 percent), and New Mexico (75 
percent). Idaho. Oregon, and Wyoming are the onlv states 
in the region lor which a decline has been projected. 
Most of the states in the West will ex|vriencc their great 
est growth between I WO and IWd (figure X5 and 8b), 
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Figure 57 

Enrollment in grades K-12 in public schools, by region, 
with projections: Fall 1982 to fall 2002 * 
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Figure 58 

Percent change in grades K-12 enrollment in public schools, by state: 

Fall 1990 to fall 2002 
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Figure 59 

Percent change in public K-12 enrollment, 
by state: Northeast, 1990 to 1996 
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Figure 60 

Percent change in public K-12 enrollment, 
by state: Northeast, 1996 to 2002 
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Figure 61 

Percent change in public K-12 enrollment, 
by state: Midwest, 1990 to 1996 
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Figure 62 

Percent change in public K-12 enrollment, 
by state: Midwest, 1996 to 2002 
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Figure 63 

Percent change in public K-12 enrollment, 
by state: South, 1990 to 1996 
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Figure 64 

Percent change In public K-12 enrollment, 
by state: South, 1996 to 2002 
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Figure 65 

Percent change in public K-12 enrollment, 
by state: West, 1990 to 1996 
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Figure 66 

Percent change In public K-12 enrollment, 
by state: West, 1996 to 2002 
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Figure 67 

Enrollment in grades K-8 in public schools, by region, 
with projections: Fall 1982 to fall 2002 
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Figure 68 

Percent change in grades K-8 enrollment in public schools, by state: 

Fall199C to fall 2002 
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Figure 69 

Percent change in public K-8 enrollment, 
by state: Northeast, 1990 to 1996 
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Figure 70 

Percent change in public K-8 enrollment, 
by state: Northeast, 1996 to 2002 
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Figure 71 

Percent change in public K-8 enrollment, 
by state: Midwest, 1990 to 1996 
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Figure 72 

Percent change in public K-8 enrollment, 
by state: Midwest, 1996 to 2002 
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Figure 73 

Percent change in public K-8 enrollment, 
by state: South, 1990 to 1996 
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Figure 74 

Percent change in public K-8 enrollment, 
by state: South, 1996 to 2002 
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Figure 75 

Percent change in public K-8 enrollment, 
by state: West, 1990 to 19? J 
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Figure 76 
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Percent change in public K-8 enrollment, 
by state: West, 1996 to 2002 
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Figure 77 

Enrollment in grades 9-12 in public schools, by region, 
with projections: Fall 1982 to fall 2002 
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Figure 78 

Percent change in grades 9-12 enrollment in public schools, by state: 

Fall 1990 to fall 2002 
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Figure 79 

Percent change in public 9-1 2 enrollment, 
by state: Northeast, 1990 to 1996 
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Figure 80 

Percent change in public 9-12 enrollment, 
by state: Northeast, 1996 to 2002 
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Figure 81 

Percent change in public 9-12 enrollment, 
by state: Midwest, 1990 to 1996 
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Figure 82 

Percent change in public 9*12 enrollment, 
by state: Midwest, 1996 to 2002 
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Figure 83 

Percent change in public 9-12 enrollment, 
by state: South, 1990 to 1996 
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Figure 84 

Percent change in public 9*12 enrollment, 
by state: South, 1996 to 2002 
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Figure 85 

Percent change in public 9-12 enrollment, 
by state: West, 1990 to 1996 
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Figure 86 

Percent change in public 9-12 enrollment, 
by state: West, 1996 to 2002 
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Table 37. — Enrollment in grades K-I2 in public elementary and secondary schools, by region and 

state, with projections: Kali I9H4 to fall 2(102 
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Table 37. — Enrollment in grades K-12 in public elementary and secondary schools, by region and 
state, with projections: Fall 19X4 to fall 2002 — Continued 
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Table JK — Percent change in grades K-12 enrollment in public schcmls, by regit? <nd slate, 

with projections: Fall 1984 to Tall 2002 
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'table — Knnillmenl in grades K-8 in public schools, by region and stale, with projections: 

Kali 1984 to fall 2(M)2 
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Table 39. — Knrollment in grades K-8 in public schools, by region and slate, with projections: 

Fall 1984 to fall 2002— Continued 
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Table 40. — Percent change in grades K-# enrollment in public schools, hv region and state. 

with projections: Fall 1984 to Tall 2(M)2 
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Table 41. —Enrollment in grades 9-12 in public schools by region and state, with projections: 

Fall 1984 to fall 2002 
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Table 41. — Enrollment in grades 9-12 in public schools, by region and state, with projections: 

Fall 1W4 to fall 2002— C ontinued 

{ In thousands) 



Region and vlate 



Projected 



I nned Stales 



Northeast 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Now Hampshiie 
New Jcrve> . . 
S«-w Yoik 
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Rtoxkr IshiiHl ... . 
Vennoni 

Mnhtesi 
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lOHJ 

KjTlSJs 
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(Him 
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Distfu t of Columbia 

Honda 

(ieoreaa 
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Texas 
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i ** 
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_.i 
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40 
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Table 42. — Percent change in grades <M2 enrollment in public schools, by region and state, 

with projections: Fall 19K4 to Tall 2002 

Actual Projected 

Kt'uiofi and state - 

1*1X4 to 1990 1990 to 1996 1M9fi tii 1990 to 2(H)2 
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l ' 1 


■ s 1 


v* 
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29.2 
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29 0 
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1 1 : 
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^\ 6 
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^ l * 
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14 9 


7 S 
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IS * 
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> i 
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1 1 9 


: o 


14 1 
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100 
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AS i 
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i: i 
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1 4 
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s / 
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Chapter 8 

Public High School Graduates 



The projected increases in public high school enroll- 
ment between I WO and 2002 will cause corresponding 
increases in the number of public high school graduates. 
The annual number of public high school graduates is 
expected to increase between 1989 90 and 2001 2002, 
This increase will be' reflected in many slates, with 37 
states showing increases (tabic 43 and figure 87). Kach 
region of the country is expected to reflect this increase 
in the number of public high school graduates. A signifi- 
cant increase is expected in the West and smaller 
increases are projected for the South. Midwest, and 
Northeast. 

The annual number of public high school graduates is 
expected to increase by I 1 percent betw een I WW- 90 and 
2001-2002 Oable 44). The percent change will vary 
among states, from an increase of 77 percent to a 
decrease of 26 percent (figure 88). 

The Northeastern region is expected to have the 
smallest growth in the number of graduates, an increase 
of 3 percent between 1989-90 and 2001-2002, Increases 
are expected in all states in the region, These increases 
reverse the enrollment declines in all of the states during 
the late 1980s. Despite the overall small increase in the 
region, si/able increases are expected in New Hampshire 
(27 percent) and Rhode Island (17 percent). The number 
of graduates in Vermont is projected to increase h> 10 
percent over the projection period, Si\ states in the region 
are expected to show increases of less than 4 percent. 
Over the projection period, most ol the states are pro- 
jected to show decreases between and lW5-%. 
In contrast, all of the states are expected to show 
increases between 1995-96 and 2001 2(X)2 (figures 89 
and 90), 

The number of public high school graduates hi the 
Midwest is expected to increase b> 4 percent between 
1989 90 and 200] 2002. considerablx less than the 
National average. The number of Midwestern high school 
graduates is expected to increase from 618.000 m 1989 
90 to 641. 000 in 2001 2002. an increase of 2*. 000 



graduates. Increases ^re expected in Kansas (18 percent). 
Minnesota (25 percent), and South Dakota (12 percent). 
Seven of the states in the Midwestern region arc expected 
to show no change or decline slightly. Most of the states 
will experience their greatest growth between 1995-96 
and 2001-2002 (figures 91 and 92). 

Increases in the number of public high school graduates 
are expected in the South, although the rate of increase 
is expected to be slower than the National average. 
Between 1984-85 and 1989-90. public high school grad- 
uates in the South increased by only 2 percent. Between 
1989-90 and 1995-96. the number of graduates is pro- 
jected to decline by 2 percent. This decline will reverse 
between 1995 -96 and 2M1-2002 and then increase by 9 
percent. Overall, the number of graduates in the South is 
projected to increase from 808 .(KM) in 1989-90 to 867.000 
in 2001-2002. an increase of 7 percent, Significant 
increases are expected in Florida (40 percent). Georgia 
(2b percent), and Maryland (-17 percent). Despite an over- 
all increase in the region, nine Southern states are 
expected to have declines in the number of graduates. 
Si/able decreases are expected in the District of Columbia 
(26 percent*. Kentucky (14 percent). Louisiana (16 per- 
cent), and West Virginia (26 percent). Over the projection 
period, most of the states are projected to show decreases 
between 1989-90 and 1995-96 and generally increases 
between 1995-96 and 2(H) I - 2002 (figures 93 and 94). 

The number of high school graduates in the West is 
expected to increase substantially, rising by 36 percent. 
Si/able increases ure expected in Arizona (47 percent). 
California (48 percent). Nevada (77 percent), and 
Washington (33 percent). Other increases are projected in 
Alaska (IS percent). New Mexico (19 percent). Oregon 
(16 percent), and Utah (16 percent). Increases are 
expected in Montana (I percent) and Wyoming (17 per- 
cent). Over the projection period, a majority of the states 
will experience their greatest growth in the number of 
graduates between I99S-96 and 2001 2002 (figures 95 
and 96i. 
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Figure 87 

Number of high school graduates in public schools, by region, 
with projections: 1981-85 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 88 

Percent change in number of public high school graduates, by state: 

1989-90 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 89 

Percent change in number of public high school Graduates, 
by state: Northeast, 1989-901o 1995-96 
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Figure 90 

Percent change in number of public high school graduates, 
by state: Northeast, 1995-96 to 2001*2002 
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Figure 91 

Percent change in number of public high school graduates, 
by state: Midwest, 1989-90 to 1995-96 
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Figure 92 

Percent change in number of public high school graduates, 
by state: Midwest, 1995-96 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 93 

Percent change in number of public high school graduates, 
by state: South, 1989-90 to 1995-96 
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Figure 94 

Percent change in number of public high school graduates, 
by state: South, 1995-96 to 2001-2002 
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Figure 95 

Percent change in number of public high school graduates, 
by state: West, 1&89-90 to 1995-96 
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Figure 96 

Percent change in number of public high school graduates, 
by state: West, 19§5-96 to 2001-2002 
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Table 43.— Number of high school graduates in public school*, b> region and stale, with projections: 

1984-85 to 2001-2002 



Region and stjf* 
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Table 43. — Number of high school graduates in public schools, bv region and state, vtith projections: 

1VK4-H5 to 2001-2002— Continued 
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Table 44. — Percent change in number of public high school graduates bv region and state, 

with projections: 1984-85 to 2001-2002 
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New Developments in Projecting 
Education Statistics 



Chapter 9 



Higher Education Enrollment, 
by Race/Ethnicity 



Beginning with this edition of Prnfafions. a section on 
new developments in projecting education statistics is 
included in this report. Its purpose is to acquaint users of 
projections with recent efforts to project education statis- 
tics not previously published by the National (enter for 
Education Statistics. This section presents projections of 
higher education enrollment by sex and race/ethnicity to 
the year 2000. Projections of higher education enrollment 
by sex were developed for the following groups: white. 
non-Hispanic: black. non-Hispanic: Hispanic: Asian or 
Pacific islander: American Indian/Alaskan Native: and 
nonresident alien. The projections b\ race/ethnicity were 
adjusted to agree with the middle alternative projections 
shown in table 3. These projections are preliminary. 
Research is underway to determine a link between social 
and economic conditions and participation in higher 
education. 

Total 

Total enrollment in institutions of higher education is 
projected to increase from an estimated 13.9 million in 
1990 to 15.7 million in the year 2(HK). an increase of 13 
percent (table 3). This is less than the 15-percent increase 
that occurred between 19X0 and I WO. The number of 
women enrolled in college will continue to surpass the 
enrollment of men. Between I WO and the \ear 2000. the 
enrollment of women is expected to increase from 7.5 
million to 8.8 million, a 17 -percent increase. This is less 
than the 21-percent increase experienced between 19X0 
and 1990, A smallei increase is projected lor enrollment 
of men. This number will increase b\ X percent, from (v5 
million in 1990 to h.9 million b\ the year 2000. This 
compares with a 9-percent increase between 19X0 mid 
1 990, 

Race/Ethnicttv 

♦ 

By race/ethnicily. enrollment in m*iiuitions of hi"hci 
education will vary across groups. Between 1990 and the 
year 2(HM), the enrollments of Asians t>r Pacific Islanders 
and Hispanics are projected to ^rou faster than the enroll 
menls of rum-Hispanic whites and non- Hispanic blacks. 
The number of black college students is projected to 
increase at a faster rale than the number of whites college 
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students. Across racial groups, with the exception of 
Asians or Pacific Islanders, the enrollment of women will 
increase faster than the enrollment of their male 
counterparts. 

Between 1990 and the year 2(XXh the enrollment of 
whites is projected to increase from an estimated 10.X 
million to 1 1.6 million, an increase of X percent (table 45 
and figure 97), This increase in enrollment is slightly 
smaller than the 9-perccnt increase that occurred between 
1980 and 1990. The enrollment of blacks increased from 
I.I million in 1980 to 1.3 million in 1990. a 15-percent 
increase. By the year 2(XX), this number is projected to 
increase to 1.5 millic an increase of 19 percent. The 
enrollment of Hispanics rose by 50 percent between 1980 
and 1990. from 472.000 to 707,(XX). By the year 2000. 
this number is expected to increase »o 1.0 million, an 
increase of 43 percent. This is the largest increase among 
all groups. Asians or Pacific Islanders are projected to 
have the second largest increase in college enrollment. 
Over the projection period, their numbers will increase 
from 7 17.000 in 1990 to 986.000 by the year 2000. an 
increase of 38 percent (table 46). This increase is less 

i nc 83-percent increase in enrollment between 1980 

and 1990. The enrollcmnt of American Indians/Alaskan 
Natives is projected to increase from 98,(XX) in 1990 to 
I HUM) in 2(XH). an increase of 12 percent. This increase 
ts smaller than the 17-percent increase in enrollment 
experienced by this group between 1980 and 1990. The 
enrollment of nonresident aliens, which increased by 26 
percent from 305 .(XX) in i980 to an climated 386,000 in 
1990. is projected to increase to 428.(KK) by the yen. 
2000. an II -percent increase from 1990. 

Sex 

As mentioned earlier, with the exception of Asians or 
Pacific Islanders, the enrollment of women will increase 
faster than that of men between 1990 and 2000. For 
whites, the enrollment ol women is projected to grow by 
12 percent, while the enrollment of men will increase h\ 
a moderate 3 percent (figures 98 and 99). Over the pro- 
jection period, the enrollment of black women w ill rise by 
24 percent, twice the 1 2-percent increase experienced 
between 1980 and 1990. while the enrollment of black 
men is expected to increase by 13 percent. For Hispanics. 
the enrollment of women is projected to increase by 51 
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percent between I l > 4 H) and 2<KK); the enrollment of men 
is projected to increase hv 35 percent In contrast, among 
Asians or Pacific Islanders, the enrollment of men is pro- 
jected to increase faster than thai of women over the pro 
jeetion period, 41 percent versus 35 percent. Anions 
American Indians/Alaskan Natives, the enrollment of 
women is expected to rise by 16 percent, while the enroll- 
men! of men is projected to increase b> 7 percent. Among 
nonresident aliens, the number of women enrolled is pro- 
jected to increase hv 17 percent between I WO and 2<KH). 
versus S percent for men. 

Methodology 

The projections of higher education enrollment bv race/ 
ethnicity and sex were developed using enrollment and 
population data for to available from the Chi 
rem Population Reports of the Bureau ol the Census. 
Series IS population projections were used to develop the 
enrollment projections. This series assumes high fcrtiht) 
and high immigration over the projection period. In addi 
lion, enrollment data for \ K flts to IWN from the Integrated 
Postsecondar) Education Data Svstem tlPEHS) of the 
National Center for Education Statistics were used. I sing 
enrollment and population data from the Bureau of the 
Census, enrol liiK»:i rates hv age and se\ were calculated 
for the following groups: white. non- Hispanic, black. non- 
Hispanic: Hispanic: and other races. Lor each sex. enroll 
ment rates were calculated tor individual ages \U through 
24 and for the age groups 25-2^. 30-34. and 35 wars old 
ami over. Only the rates for non-Hispanic white, non His- 
panic black, and Hispanic groups were lairlv useable, 
because there were eventually severe modeling problems. 
Enrollments of the other races and nonresident aliens 
were projected direcllv from data supplied b> HM DS, l or 
Asians or Pacific Islanders, American Indians/Alaskan 
Natives, and nonresident aliens, the proportion that each 
group was of total college enrollment w;is calculated. 
Three forecasting techniques were used to project the 
enrollment rates and proportions, These included single 
and double exponential smoothing methods and multiple 
linein icgression Eor a discussion of exponential smooth- 
ing methods, see appendix A. Projection Methodology. 
Eor the regression models, enrollment rates were modeled 
as a function of unemployment rates tor young adults, 
disposable income, and a change in student financial 
assistance from a variety of sources. I he results were 
unusable. This is most likely due to data problems and 
the difficult) associated with linking economic and policy 
variables to participation in higher education. The expo 
nential smoothing uunkU were selected to project both 
the enrollment rates and proportions ol college 
enrollment. 
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Assumptions 

The projections for white men assume that enrollment 
rates of IS-. 14-. 22-. and 35-year-olds enrolled full-time 
will increase over the projection period. The enrollment 
rates for the remaining individual ages and age groups 
will remain at levels consistent with the most recent rates, 
lor black men. their full-time enrollment rates will 
remain at levels consistent with most recent rates. Enroll- 
ment rates for Hispanic men enrolled full-time will 
remain constant at levels consistent with most recent rates 
for most of the ages, decrease for 25- to 2^-year olds, and 
increase for those 35 years old and over. For men, enroll- 
ment rates of whites, blacks, and Hispanics enrolled part- 
time are projected to remain constant at levels consistent 
with the most recent rates, with the exception of the 
enrollment rate of 30- to 34-year-old blacks, which is 
expected to decline. 

The full-time enrollment rates of white women are pro- 
jected to increase for IS-. 1 4 J-, 20-. and 30- to 34 year- 
olds, and those 35 years old and over. The remaining 
rates are projected to remain constant at levels consistent 
with the most recent rates, lor black women and Hispanic 
women enrolled full-time, their enrollment rates are pro- 
jected to remain constant at levels consistent with the 
most recent rates. Knrollment rates of white women and 
Hispanic women enrolled part-time are projected to 
remain constant at rates consistent with the most recent 
le\ els. Similar!) . part-time enrollment rates for black 
women are expected to remain constant at the most recent 
levels, with the exception of the enrollment rate for 21 
yeai olds. which is projected to increase over the projec- 
tion period. 

These projected enrollment rates were then applied to 
population projections by sex and race/ethnicity available 
from the Bureau of the Census to yield projections ol 
enrollment by sex and race/ethnicity. A few ol the enroll 
ment rates were projected to increase or decrease o\ci the 
period. Most of the rates will remain at levels around 
their 1W> rales. Therefore, enrollment increases and 
decreases reflect the strong effects of demographic 
changes in the populations by race/ethnicit> as projected 
by the Bureau of the Census. 

As noted. Asians or Pacific Islanders. American 
Indians/Alaskan Natives, and nonresident aliens were pro- 
jected as proportions of total enrollment. The proportion 
lor Asians and Pacific islanders by sex was projected to 
increase over the projection period, based on past trends. 
The proportion for American Indians/Alaskan Natives was 
projected to remain constant at a level consistent with the 
most recent rates, ['hen that this proportion has remained 
fairly constant historically, It was assumed that the pro 
portion lor nonresident aliens by sex will remain constant 
over the projection period at its \VW level. These pro 
jected proportions were then applied to the middle alter- 
native projections shown in table 3 to develop projections 
oi enrollment I n these specif id „*roupv 
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The individual projections by race/ethnicity and sex 
were summed and adjusted to agree with the independ- 
ently developed middle alternative projections of total 
enrollment in higher education shown in table 3. Since 
these two sets of projections were based on slightly dif- 
ferent assumptions, the resultant projections of enrollment 
by sex and race/ethnicity shown in this chapter implicitly 
incorporate some of these assumptions as stated in 
chapter 2. 

Caveats 

ftv'je, ?'onv ol time series usually differ from the 
repuV:? da';; Jue to errors from many sources. This is 
bet'-dM* o' the data variability inhcR-nt in the statistical 



universes from which the data are derived and the choice 
of projection methodologies used to develop the projec- 
tions, The projections presented here are to be considered 
preliminary. They warrant furthei evaluation and ongoing 
research to study the link between social and economic 
conditions and participation in higher education. How- 
ever, these projections are consistent with available popu- 
lation trends. 

For historical enrollment numbers appearing in tables 
45 and 46, the sum of the various enrollments by race/ 
ethnicity is slightly lower than the total enrollment shown 
in tables 3 and *J because of underreporting of racial/eth- 
nic data. 
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Figure 97 

Percent change in higher education enrollment, by race/ethnicity: 

1980-1990 and 1990-2000 



Total 



White, 
non Hispanic 



Black, 
non Htspamc 



Hispanic 



Asian or 
Pacific islander 



American Indian 
Alaskan Native 



Nonresident 
alien 



17 



12 



26 



11 



20 



n 1 r 

40 60 
Percent 



1980 1990 



1990-2000 




80 



100 



ir,t; 
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Figure 98 

Percent change in higher education enrollment of men, by race/ethnicity: 

1980-1990 and 1990-2000 



Total 



White. 
non-Hispanic 



Black, 
non Hispanic 





Asian or 
Pacific Islander 



American Indian 
Alaskan Native 



Nonresident 

alien 




20 



40 60 
Percent 



80 



100 
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Figure 99 

Percent change in higher education enrollment of women, by race/ethnicity: 

1980-1990 and 1990-2000 



Total 



White, 
non Hispanic 



Black, 
non H'cpamc 



H»spantc 



Asian ck 
Pacific Islander 



American Indian 
Alaskan Ndtive 



Nonresident 
alien 



40 60 
Percent 



1980-1990 



1990-2000 




80 



100 
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Table 45. — Enrollment in institutions of higher education, bv race/ethnicity and sex, with projections 



(white, non-Hispanic; black, non-Hispanic; and Hispanic): 50 States and !).( 


..fall 1976 to fall 2(MK» 
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Table 46.— Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by race/ethnicitv and sex, with projections 
(Asian or Pacific Islander, American Indian/Alaskan Native, and Nonresident alien): 50 States and 
D.C., fall 1976 to fall 2000 

(in lhiHisanJs) 



Year 




A*ian or Patifk 
Islander 






American Indian 
Alaskan Name 






Ntmrexident alien 






Total 


Men 


Wimten 


Total 


Men 




Ttrtal 


Men 


Women 


1 U"7f» 

1 v /n 




1 (IV 


1 74 


76 


la 


IN 


21M 


154 


65 




i ; i 


l _n 




7K 


17 


4 | 




180 


71 


1 Vol f 


i * i 


1 S 1 

i r 1 1 


Mil 


S4 


;>i 


46 


105 


21 1 


M4 


1 




i \u 

i 


26* 


NN 


40 


4S 




210 


101 


1 CIV J 


lti | 


1 HI 


2N i 


Nl 


17 


46 


i ;4 


2.M1 


lew 


1 "/Ml 


. ** 


■» |g 






VI 


S| 


14S 


2 * l 


1 12 


i MNK 


fO*J 


2*M 


170 


m: 


W 


s \ 


.161 


21* 


126 






100 


416 


MX 


4: 


56 


186 


252 


1.14 












Projected 










1MM| 


771 


120 


445 


MM 


4: 


S7 


M0 


254 


116 


I MM 2 


*24 


151 


47* 


ion 


4: 




iMl 


255 


l is 


| MM * 


H7M 


17^ 


MM 


KM 


4: 




1M6 


2^6 


140 


1^4 


^1 1 


400 


51 1 


102 


4* 




1MM 


257 


142 




MIS 


40! 


517 


101 


41 


60 


40: 


258 


144 


IMM6 


M .10 


406 


s:4 


104 


4* 


M 


406 


261 


146 


|MM7 


M41 


40M 


512 


105 


44 


62 


410 


262 


14* 


I**W 


MSfi 


414 


54.1 


107 


44 


6i 


417 


265 


151 


1MMM 


M7I 


4IS 


ss * 


)0M 


45 


64 


42 1 


26M 


154 


2000 


MK6 


421 




1 10 


45 


65 


428 


271 


157 



' Projected. 

NOTh: Projections are based on data ihtiHiph |M8M and have been 
ad(us(cd to sum Id the middle alternatiu* piojcctions t»l higher edu 
cation enrollment b\ sex shouti in table 1 Because ot rounding, 
details inav not add to totals 



SOI KCT: I S IK'partinent of Commerce, Hurvau tit the Census. 
I 'nilcd States Population Estimates, b\ Age, Sex, Race, ami His 
panic Origin IMXO to IM88." Cwtrnt Population Rrptnis. Series P 
25. No. 1045. January 1MM0. "I S, Population Fstimates. b\ Age. 
Sex. Race, and Hispanic Origin: 1M8M." Cutnnt Papulation Rrpitrts. 
Series P 25. No 1057, March 1^). ' ' Projection* of the Population 
ol the tmied State v h\ Age. Sex. and Race: N88 to 2080." Cutum 
Population Ri-pttfts. Series P-25. No. 1018. Januarx 1*W. and '"Pro- 
jections of the Hispanic Population: !W3 to 2080." i'uncni Papu- 
lation Riportx. Series P-25. No. W5. November 1986. and I'.S 
IVpartnieni oi Fducamm. National ( enter for Education Statistics, 
{all Enrollment in colleges and L'niwrsiiits sun ess; Integrated Post 
secondary Fducatum Data System tlPFDSi sune\s: ainf unpublished 
tabulations i lhis table was prepared June MNI.) 
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Appendix A 

Projection Methodology 



The general procedure for Projevnom was 10 express 
the variable in He projected as a percent of a "base" 
variable. These percent* were ihen projected and applied 
to projections of ihe "base" variable. For example, the 
number of 18-year-old college students was expressed as 
a percent of the 18-year-old population for each year 
from 1^72 through I WW. This percent was then projected 
through the year 2(K)2 and applied to projections of the 
18-year-old population from the Bureau of the Census, 

Enrollment projections are based primarily on popu- 
lation projections. Projections of classroom teachers, high 
school graduates, earned degrees conferred, and expendi- 
tures are based primarily on enrollment projections. 

Single exponential smoothing, double exponential 
smoothing, and multiple linear regression are the three 
major projection techniques used in this publication. Sin- 
gle exponential smoothing is used when the historical 
data have a basically horizontal pattern. On the other 
hand, double exponential smoothing is used when the 
time series is expected to change linearis with time. In 
general, exponential smoothing places more weight on 
recent observations than on earlier ones. The weights for 
observations decrease exponentially as one moves further 
into the past. As a result, liic older the data, the less their 
influence on projections. The rate at which the weights of 
older observations decrease is determined by the smooth- 
ing constant selected. 



P t. uX, ♦ u< 1 u)X» , 
+ m I u) 4 X ( * + . 



4 U{ I «} ; X, 



Where: 
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P - projected constant 

a = smoothing constant ill < u < 1) 

X, = observation for time t 

This equation illustrates that the projection is a 
weighted average based on exponentially decreasing 
weights. For a high smoothing constant, weights for ear- 
lier observations decrease rapidly, hn a low smoothing 
constant, decreases are more moderate. Projections of 
enrollments and public high school graduates are based 
on a range of smoothing constants (a = 0.1 in (»*>. 

In general, the projections in this publication are based 
on fairly high smoothing constants, The farther apart the 
observations are spaced in time, iIk- more likely are 
changes in the underlying social, political, and economic 



structure. Since the observations are on an annual basis, 
major shifts in the underlying process are more likely in 
the time span of just a few observations than if the 
observation* were available on a monthly or weekly basis. 
As a result, the underlying process tends to be unstable 
from one observation to the next, Another reason for 
using high smoothing constants for some time series is 
that most of the observations are fairly accurate, because 
most observations are population values rather than sam- 
ple estimates. Therefore, large shifts tend to indicate 
actual changes in the process rather than noise in the data. 

Multiple linear regression was also used in making pro- 
jections, primarily in the areas of teachers, earned 
degrees, and ex}K*ndi!ures. This technique was used when 
it was believed that a strong causal relationship existed 
hep -en the variable being projected uhc dependent vari- 
able l and independent causal variables. However, this 
technique was used only when accurate data and reliable 
projections of the independent variables were available. 

The functional form primarily used was the mul 
nplicative model When used with two independent vari- 
ables, ihis mode! takes the form: 



This equation van easily he transformed into the linear 
lomi bv taking the nature log! In) of both sides of the 
equation: 



InY 



Imaf * b,lnX, + h;lnX.- 



Ihe multiphcaiivc model has a number of advantages; tt 
is a reasonable way to represent human behavior. Con- 
stant elasticities are assumed, this says that a I percent 
change in In X will lead tt* a given percent change in In 
Y, This percent change is equal to bj. And it lends itself 
easilv to "a prion" analysis because the researcher does 
not have to worry about units of measurement when 
specif) ing relationships. In fact, the multiplicative model 
is considered the standard in economic problems. For 
additional information, my IjHix-Ndiw Fowasttnx • 
From Crystal Hull u* Computet by J, Scott Armstrong 
tJohn Wiley and Sons. |<)78. pp, ISO IKI), 



Caveats 

Because projections are subject to errors tioni many 
sources, alternative projections are shown for some statis- 
tical series. These alternatives are not statistical con- 
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fidenee intervals, but instead represent judgments made 
by the authors as to reasonable upper and lower bounds 
for each projected series. Alternative projections were 
developed for higher education enrollment, classroom 
teachers, earned degrees conferred, and expenditures in 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

Assumptions 

AH projections are based on underlying assumptions, 
and these assumptions determine projection results to a 
large extent. It is important that users of projections 
understand the assumptions to determine the acceptability 
of projected time series for their purposes. In each chap- 
ter, there are descriptions of the primary assumptions 
upon which the projections of time series are based. 

For some projections, low. middle, and high alter- 
natives are shown, These alternatives reveal the level of 
uncertainty involved in making projections, and they also 
point out the sensitivity of projections to the assumptions 
on which they are based. 

Many of the projections in this publication are demo- 
graphically based. Bureau of the Census series IS projec- 
tions of the population by age were used. The future fer- 
tility rate assumption, which determines projections of the 
number of births, is the key assumption in making popu- 
lation projection*, The series IS population projections 



assume an ultimate complete cohort fertility rate of 2.2 
births per woman by the year 2050 and a net immigration 
of X(MMXK) per year. This assumption plays a major role 
in determining population projections for the age groups 
enrolled in nursery school, kindergarten, and elementary 
grades. The effects of the fertility rate assumption are 
more pronounced toward the end of the projection period. 

For enrollments in secondary grades and college, the 
fertility assumption is ot no consequence, since all stu- 
dents enrolled at these levels were already born when the 
population projections were made. For projections of 
enrollments in elementary schools, only series IS popu- 
lation projections were considered. Projections of high 
school graduates are based on projections of the number 
ot high school graduates expressed as a percent of grade 
12 enrollment. Projections of associate, bachelor's, mas- 
ter's, doctor'*, and first-professional degrees are based on 
projections of college-age populations and higher edu- 
cation enrollment. by sc ., attendance status and level 
enrolled by student, and by type of institution. Many of 
the projections of classroom teachers and expenditures of 
public elemental-) and secondary schools are based on 
projections of" disposable income per capita, Disposable 
income per capita projections were obtained from The 
WFFA Group. Therefore, the many assumptions made in 
projecting disposable income per capita also apply to 
those projections based on projections of disposable 
income per capita. 
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Km oilmen! projections were based on projected enroll- 
ment rales. bv age ami sc\. which were applied lo popu- 
lation projections bv ajie and se\ developed by the 
Bureau ot the Census. These enrollment rales wea* pro- 
jected hv taking into account the most recent trends, as 
well as the effects ol economic conditions and demo- 
graphic changes on a pel son's decision to enter college. 
The enrollment rales were then used in an interactive 
forecasting model ill MOD}, which consists ol a£e -spe- 
cific rates h> sv\ and hv enrollment levels tnurscr) 
school through college I. The model has S stages. See fig- 
lire HKI. 

The first stage ol II MOD is an age-specific enrollment 
model in winch cmollmcnl rates are projected and applied 
to aj.e-specific [population projections. This stage, which 
is used separate!) lor each se\. includes the following 
categories; (h nuiserv and kindergarten. <2* clcnicnlarv 
grades I S. <*) secondarv grades 4 >12. (4) full-time col- 
lege enrollment, and <5> pan- time college enrollment, For 
each of these enrollment categories, enrollment rales were 
projected hv individual ages * through 24 and for the age 
groups 23 h) 2 l >. M) to 34. ami 35 years and over. 

lanollmenis In age aiul age groups from the Bureau of 
the Census were adjusted to N(T1S lolals to compute 
enrollment rales lor l 4 '72 through hWJ. Different 
assumptions weie made to produce low. middle, and high 
alternative projections of eniollmenl rales to the >ear 
2002. 



Elementary Grades 1-8 

Protections of elemental) enrollment rates were consid- 
ered for ages 5 through 2L l!lementar> enrollments ire 
negligible lor the remaining ages. Because most 
elemental') enrollment talcs have been fluctuating at lev- 
els close to 1(H) peuent from 1^72 10 l l MW. alternative 
enrollment late ptojcuions were not computed. The oniv 
set of enrollment late projections computed was based on 
the assumption that rales will remain constant through the 
war 2(H*2 Mablc \l.h Scvcial of the rales in table Al l 
exceed 100 percent, as a result of several factors. The 
enrollment data hv age were prorated to agree with Nt'KS 
totals. The Bureau of the Census docs not revise enroll- 
ment estimates hv age. hut population estimates are 
revised icirulaiiv 



Secondary (Jrades 9-12 

Projections of secondarv enrollment rales weie consid- 
ered foi aees 12 through 34. Secondarv enrollments are 



negligible for the a-maining ages. Secondarv enrollment 
rates have fluctuated within a narrow range from 1^72 to 
IW). Therefore, alternative enrollment rate projections 
were not calculated. The only set of projections computed 
was based on constant enrollment rates (table AI.2). An 
analysis of projection errors from the past 8 editions of 
Projfi'tiom <>} Fihuatioti Statistics indicates that the mean 
absolute percentage errors (MAPI:si for lead limes of I. 
2. 5. and 10 years out for projections of enrollment in 
grades K- 12 were 0.3, 0.4. I.I, and 2.b percent, respec- 
tively, f or the I -year-out prediction, this means that one 
would expect the projection to be within 0.3 percent of 
the actual value, on the average. For projections of enroll- 
ment in grades K N. the MAPEs for lead times of I. 2, 
5. and 10 \cars were 0.4, 0,7. I.I. and 4.3 percent, 
respectively, while those tor projections of enrollment in 
grades M 12 were 0,5. 0,5. I.I. and 3b percent for the 
same lead times, 



College Full-Time and Tart-Time 
Enrollment 

Projections of lull-time and part-time college enroll- 
ments were considered onlv for ages I ft and over (Col- 
lege enrollment is negligible for earlier ages.) Three alter- 
native projections were made using various assumptions. 
Table A 1.3 shows enrollment rates for WN 1 * and low. 
middle, and high alternative projected enrollment rates for 
IW7 and 2002, 

Table A 1,4 shows the equations used lo project enroll- 
ment rates for 1S-. IVJ and 20-vcar-old men enrolled 
full-iime and part-time. Table A 1.5 shows the equations 
used to project enrollment rates fur IS-. I*-)-. 20 . and 21- 
\car-old women enrolled full-time and IS- and 2 1 -year- 
old women who arc enrolled part-time. 



Enrollment in Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, by (trade Group 
and Organizational Level 

The third staj of IFMOD piojects public emoliment 
in elcmeniarv and secondary schools hv grade group and 
bv organizational level. Public enrollments by age were 
based on enrollment rate projections for nursery and kin- 
dergarten, grade 1. elementary ungraded and special, sec 
oitdarv ungraded and special, and postgraduate enroll- 
ment, Grade retention rate projections were used for 
grades 2 through 12. Table Aid shows the public school 
enrollment rates and table A I J shows die public grade 
retention rates for IVH^ and projections for IW7 and 
2002. The projected rates in tables A Lb and A 1.7 were 
used to compute the projections of enrollments in 
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elementary and secondary schools, by grade, shown m 
tabic I. 

College Enrollment, by Sex, 
Attendance Status, and Level Enrolled; 
and by Type and Control of Institution 

The fourth Mage of IF- MOD project* enrollments in 
institutions of higher education, by sex. attendance status, 
and level enrolled by student: ami by type and control of 
institution. For each age group, the percent thai enroll- 
ment by ag- attendance status, level enrolled, and b> 
type of institution was of total enrollment was projected. 
These projections are shown in tables A 1. 8 and AIM. 
along with actual values lor For all projections, it 

was assumed that there was no enrollment in 2-year 
institutions at the postbaccalaureate level (graduate and 
first-professional). 

The projected rates shown in tables A 1.8 and A I. 1 ) 
were then adjusted to agree with the projected age-spe- 
cific enrollment rates in the first stage of IFMOl). The 
adjusted rates werc then applied to the projected enroll- 
ments by age group, sex, and attendance status from the 
first stage of 1FMOD to obtain projections b> age group, 
sex, attendance status, level enrolled, and type of institu- 
tion. 

For each enrollment category sex, attendance status, 
level enrolled, and type of institution— the percent that 
public enrollment was of total enrollment was projected. 
These projections are shwon in table AI M), along with 
actual percent tor IWJ and projections for IW7 and 
2002. The projected rates shown were then applied to the 
projected enrollments in each enrollment category to 
obtain projections by control of institution. 

For each enrollment category by sex and enrollment 
level, and by type and control of institution, the percent 
that graduate enrollment was of postbaccalaureate enroll- 
ment was projected. Actual rates tor PWW and projections 
for IW7 and 2(H)2 arc shown in table A I.I I. The pro- 
jected rates in fable ALII were (hen applied to projec- 
tions of postbaccalaureate enrollment to obtain graduate 
ami first-professional enrollment projections by sex and 
attendance status, and In type and control of institution. 

Full-Time-Equivalent Enrollment, by 
Type and Control of Institution and by 
Level Enrolled 

The fifth stage of IFMOl) projects lull-time-cquivalcnt 
enrollment, by type and control of institution and by level 
enrolled. For each enrollment category by level enrolled 
and by type and control of institution, the percent that the 
full-time-equivalent of part-time enrollment was of part* 
time enrollment was projected. Actual permits for IMSM 
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and projections tor l l W7 and 2002 are shown in tabic 
A1.I2. 

These projected percent* were applied to projections of 
enrollment by level enrolled and by type and control of 
institution from the fourth stage of IFMOl). The projec- 
tions of the full-time-equivalent of part-time enrollment 
were added to projections of full-time enrollment (from 
the previous stage) to obtain projections of full-time- 
equivalent enrollment. 

Projection Accuracy 

For projections of enrollment in higher education, an 
analysis of projection errors based on the past five edi- 
tions of Projections of Fducation Statistics indicates that 
the MAPHs for lead times of I. 2, and 5 years were 1.7. 
3.2, and 4M percent, respectively. For the I -year-out pre- 
diction, this means that one would expect the projection 
to be within 1.7 percent of the actual value, on the aver- 
age. 

Basic Methodology 

The notation and equations that follow describe the 
basic models used to project public elementary and sec- 
ondary enrollment. 

Public Elementary and Secondary 
Enrollment 

Let: 



i - Subscript denoting age 

j Subcnpt denoting grade 

t - Subscript denoting time 

K t Furollnient at the nursery and kindergarten level 

(J,, - Furollnient m grade j 

(i,, -* Furollnient in grade I 

F, - Furollnient in elementary special ami ungraded 
programs 

S, Furollnient in secondary special >nd ungraded 
programs 

Pti, - Fnrollmcni m post graduate progt * 

P t , - Population age i 

RK, - Furollnient rate for nursery md kindergarten 
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RGi, = Enrollment rate for grade 1 

RE, = Enrollment rate for elementary special and 
ungraded programs 

RS, = Enrollment rate for secondary special and 
ungraded programs 

RPG, - Enrollment rate for post-graduate programs 

KG, ~ Total enrollment in elementary grades (K-S) 

SCi f Total enrollment in secondary grades \V-\2) 

R H = Retention rate for grade j: the proportion thai 
enrollment in grade j in year i is of enrollment 
in grade j-l in year l-L 

Then: 

EO t = K t +E t + £G Jt 

SG t = S T +PG t + X G i« 
Where: 

Et = RE,( 2 P„ ) 

(j,, - KG,, <l\., i 

s - - RS (f."0 

PG, - RP( ;,<!',,, i 

Higher Education Enrollment 

For institutions of hijiher education, projections were 
computed separately by sex and attendance status of stu- 
dent. The notation and equations are: 

Let: 

i - Subscript denoting ajie except: 
i-25: age* 25 ?«J 
i = 26: aj:es 30 34 

AM) 



i = 27: ages 35 and over for enrollment (35- 
44 for population) 

t = Subscript denoting year 

K„ = Enrollment of students age i 

P„ = Population age i 

R M - Enrollment rate for students age » 

T„ = Total enrollment for particular subset of stu- 
dents: full -time men, full-time women, part- 
lime men, part-time women 

Then' 
Where: 

I'm - Rh<P„> 

Methodological Tables 

The tables in this section give the rates used to cal 
culate projections of enrollments, basic assumptions 
underlying enrollmenl projections (table AI.I3), and 
methoils u\cd to estimate values for which data are not 
available liable A 1. 14). 

Private School Enrollment 

Projections of private school enrollment were derived 
m the following manner, For the ratio of private 

school enrollment to public school enrollment was cal- 
culated hv grade level. These 1990 ratios were then held 
constant over the projection period. These ratios were 
then applied to projections of public school enrollment by 
grade level to yield projections of private school enroll- 
ment. This method assumes that the future pattern in the 
trend of private school enrollment will be the same as 
that in public school enrollment. The reader is cautioned 
that a number of factors could alter the assumptions of 
constant ratios over the projection period. 

State-Level 

This edition contains projected trends in uementary 
and secondary enrollment by grade level in public schools 
from IWI to the year 2<X)2, This is the third report on 
state-level projections for public school elementary and 
secondary education statistics. 
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Public school enrollment data from the National C enter 
tor Education Statistics' C ommon Core of Data survey 
for 1 970 to 1^89 were used to develop these projections. 
This survey does not collect data on enrollment for pri- 
vate schook In addition, population estimates for 1970 to 
1989 and population projections for 1990 to 2(X)2 from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census 
were used to develop the projections. 

Tabic A LI 5 describes the number of years, projection 
methods, and smoothing constant* used to project enroll- 
ments in public schools. Also included in table A I . J 5 is 
the procedure for choosing the different smoothing con- 
slants tor the time scries models. 

The erade retention method and the enrollment rate 
method were used together to project public elementary 
and secondary school enrollment by stale. The grade 
retention method starts with 6-year-olds entering first 
grade alio then follows their progress through public 
elementary and secondary schools. The method requires 
calculating the ratio of the number of children in one year 
who "survive" the year and enroll in the next grade the 
following vear. The enrollment rate method expresses the 
enrollment of a particular age group as a percent of the 
population for the same age group. The projections pro- 
duced from these two methods were combined to yield a 
composite projection of enrollment. 

First, projections of enrollment in public elementary' 
and secondary schools by state were developed using pri- 
marily the grade retention method. Kindergarten and first 
grade enrollments are based on projected enrollment rates 
of 5- and 6-year-olds. These projected enrollment rates 
are applied to population projections of 5- and 6-year-olds 
developed by the Bureau of the Census. 

Enrollments in grades 2 through 12 are based on pro- 
jected grade retention rates. These projected rates arc then 
applied to the current enrollment by tirade to yield grade- 
by-grade projections for future years, hi.rollment rates of 
5- and 6-year-olds .ind retention rates are projected using 
single exponential smoothing. Elementary ungraded and 
special enrollments and secondary ungraded and special 
enrollments are projected to remain constant at their 1989 
levels. To obtain projections of total enrollment, projec- 
tions of enrollments for the individual grades (kinder- 
garten through 12) and ungraded and special classes were 
summed. 

Second, projections of enrollments in public elemcntarv 
and secondary schools by state were developed using the 
enrollment rate method, Hnrollment in grades K X was 
expressed as a percent of the 5- to 1 3-\ car-old population 
for 1970 to 1989. Similar!), enrollment in grades 9 12 
was expressed as a percent of the 14 to 17-year-old pop- 
ulation. These percent* were then projected using single 
exponential smoothing and applied to projections of the 
5- to 13-year-old and 14- to 17-year-old populations 
developed by the Bureau of the Census. 

The enrollment rate and grade retention methods 
assume that past trends in factors affecting public school 
enrollments will continue over the projection period. This 
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assumption implies that all factors influencing enrollments 
will dtsplav L i hv patterns consistent with pas* patterns. 
Therefore, this method has limitations when applied to 
states with uu< suai changes in migration rates. This 
method implicitly includes the net effect of such factors 
as migration, drojx ats. deaths, nonprornoiion. and trans- 
fers to and from private schools. 

Combining Enrollment Projections 

Projections of public school enrollment are based on 
the grade retention and enrollment rate methods. Empiri- 
cal research on national models suggests that the enroll- 
ment rale method is superior to the grade retention 
method as the u ad time of the projection increases. For 
longer lead times, the mean absolute percentage errors of 
the projections of national public school enrollment based 
on the enrollment rale method are smaller than those 
based on the grade retention method. It is reasoned that 
because the projections based on the enrollment rate 
method depend on population projections, they reflect 
long-term shifts in state migration patterns as projected by 
the Bureau of the ( e.isus. On the other hand, the projec- 
tions based on the grade retention method reflect the net 
effects of state in- and out-migration for the short term. 

The projections of enrollments developed using the 
grade retention and enrollment rate methods were com- 
bined using a simple lineal combination of the projections 
as follows: 

\i = bX, * t l-b>X- 

Where: 

f<; _ combined enrollment projection 
X, _ projection based on the grade retention tale 
X.- - projection based on the enrollment rate method 
b ~ weight 

The following table presents the weights used to com- 
bine the two methods. Mere, b is an adaptive parameter 
that changes m nine to give the most weight to longer 
lead times lor the most successful of the two projection 
methods, the enrollment rate. 

Weights used to combine the enrollment projections. 
b> projection method and lead time 

I 4'utJ time, in tear* 

lYojvvtfon nu'lhinj 

t 2 3 4 fJ 

Ui.uk feu-mum , . I HV In UN *N 

t.imitinienl nilc J /*' 2N *N 4N 

KJ7 
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The sum of the weights b and lb is constrained to 
sum to I. Empirical evidence suggests !h;i! the enrollment 
rale mefhinl is superior to the grade retention nicihiKl tor 
long lead times. 

Adjustment to National Projections 

The sum of the projections of state enrollments was 
adjusted to add to the national projections of public 
school K 12. K S. and M 1 2 cnrollmcnis shown in table 
1. For details on the methods i.scd to develop the national 
projections for this statistic, see the section on national 
enrollment projections \u this appendix. 

Projection Accuracy 

Although the accuracy of past projections does not 
assure that the projections in this report will show similar 
accuracy, an analvsis of projection errors helps to deter- 
mine how tv\ch faith users should place in these projec- 
tions. 

The mean absolute percentage error (MAPI:) was used 
to measure forecast accuracy. To compute the MAPI's fur 
public school K 12. K S. and l M2 enrollments for the 



Nation and each state, an average of the absolute values 
ol the I-. 2-. 3-, 4-, and 5-vear-out projection errors was 
computed using data from to 1V84. In calculating 

the MAPKs, estimates of population values rather than 
projected values wete used to project public school 
enrollments. MAPKs for the Nation and individual states 
are shown in table CM. The repliant MAPKs indicate the 
likely average percent of ''.eviction between the projection 
and the actual value for a specific number of \ears into 
the future. For example, the MAPKs tor projections c< 
public K-12 enrollment in Alabama were percent for 
1 year out, 1.3 percent for 2 years out. and 1.5 percent 
for 5 years out. For the 2-yearoul prediction, this means 
that one would expect the projection to be within 1.3 per- 
cent of the actual value. 

The MAPKs for past state-level projections of public 
school enrollment by grade level and public high school 
graduates presented in table CI were derived based on 
projected values that have not been adjusted to the 
national projected totals for these statistics. Consequently. 
MAPKs for some states may exhibit larger errors than 
would have occurred if those state projections had been 
adjusted to national totals as described in the above sec- 
lion on adjustment to national projections. Conversely, 
states with smaller errors may have displaced larger 
errors following such an adjustment. 
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Figure 100 

General structure and methodology of the Interactive Forecasting Model (IFMOD) 
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Table A 1.1. — Klemcntart enrollment rales, by age and sex 
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Table A 1.2. — Secondary enrollment rates, by aye and sex 
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Table ALl — Collect 1 enrollment rates, by age, se\, and attendance status, with alternative projections 

Low alternative Middle alternative Hiuh atlrrniilhr 
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Table A 1,4. — Kquations for selected college enrollment rates of men, by age and attendance status 

(1967 to 1989) 
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1.1 



OL.S 



RTFHMM 



O S IMNNXWPIWM tMHUt RIMM 
i VI) i 



OM 



I S 



OLS 



RTIT20M 



OS IMMNMP20M ♦ (MNNNNINM>Nli 2j 

<-VM) { I *J 



0(0 



OLS 



rtptihm 



1)11] f OOOli R1MM ♦ iH%nn*)l\l*H) 



0.7: 



I.M 



OLS 



RUT I MM 



001 + OMMl RIMM ♦ 0.0000! Y1>M0 
4 2 5 f <4.2i 



0.70 



OLS 



RTPT20M 



0.00! + 0.00002 VIM) 
Oi 4) 



Odd 



l.h 



Ol.S 



- C'oeHioenl of determination 

1 For an explanation of the Durhm -Watson sutisiu. sec -I Johnsnm. 
EiommuWi Mrthnh. New York: Mt<vru» -Hill. IM72. pace* 2M 252. 
-OLS equals <>n1in »r> Least Squaa-s. 



Where: 

RTFTIK^I = Enrollment rate of IN-sear -old males enrolled full- tinu* 

RTFTJOM = Fnmllment rate of IM -\ car -old males enrolled lull lime 

RTFT20M = Enrollment rale of 20 -sear-old males entitled lull- time 



RTP7IXM - Lr.roHmeni rate of IS- year old males enrolled pan- nine 
RUT I MM Enrollment rale ol IMycaj-old males enrolled part- time 
RTIT20M - r*.nrollmenf rale of 20 \ ear-old males en nil led part- time 
PINM - IN -sear -old male population 

PIMM - IM sear-old male population 

P20M - 20-year-old male population 

I'RIolM I nemploymcni rate of 16- to I M- year -olds 
VI>M0 Disposable income n: billions of IMKM M0 dollars 

YDM0i-2) ^ Disposable income in billions of IM8M-M0 dollars ta^ed 
2 years 

NOTE: Numbers in parentheses are t-siausiies. 
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Table A 1.5. — Equations for selected college enrollment rates of women, by age and attendance status 

(1967 to 19891 



R 2 



Ihirhin-H alvnn KMimation 
vtatKite 1 technique 



KIKI l*W 



(14 IMKKHISPISW ♦ IMXHUOVI^NI 

i : : , i \ 1 1 



0 4*> 



(US 



II ; <HKKM»SP] 4 A\ « (HNXMfiYtWU 

<-l s> t s 2 » 



0.77 



(H.N 



11 1 * (MNNH1^Y|>MI 

i7 2i 



Ol N 



kin:i\\ 



0 { OUMMWrriW * iMMKHtriYlWU 



US 1 



1 I 



IMS 



ifvh 



I.N 



Ol S 



RTP1 2\\\ 



on: 



Ol S 



K - ( 'tvlluifni ol ilelt'imtnaiion 

' Ivi .in explanation ol the Duibm V\atMin statMu. set- 1 Mm si on. 
f t <., Jt *w< » u \ft!th> t h, Vm York' VMit.ivvHilL l*T72. pai?e* 2.M 252 
Ol S CtHiaK Ofdui.tr> I east Square* 



Where: 

Ril l JH\\ i ntiilhiu-ni iak* ol is >car nKi tenuU-s eninlled hill time 
K I l r ! I*>\\ - f nioflnuMH rate *»1 I 1 ' se.ii oM female* enroMetf full time 



RTIT20W - I niollment tm: of lihyvA old letnale* enrolled lull- tunc 
HUT-INS -l.nrollnient jute >eai old lc mates enrolled lull! 

lime 

RTIM 1S\V -f nrollment rate ol IKxearotu urates enrolled pail* lime 
KTPf 2\\\ tnrollmem ral«" oi 2\ > ear old females enrolkd pan nine 
fMSVV iN-\ear-old female population 

l'l l JW I*j war-old female population 

P2n\\ ,20- > ear old female population 

f'2l\V -21 \ear-old lemale popul ition 

YI>*» Opposable ineoroc in billions ot mu dollais 

SOU- Numbers in parentheses arc t siatistus, 
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Tabic A 1.6. — Enrollment rates in public schools by grade level 



Population ban* age 



Projected 



IW7 



2002 



Kindergarten 

Grade I 

klementary ungraded and special 
Secondary ungraded and special 
Postgraduate 



s 

fi 

14 17 
IS 



Mo* 
M4.X 
1.7 

2.0 

02 



MU 

1.7 
2.0 
o2 



m V4 

M4 .> 
I 7 

: u 
0 2 



Table A 1*7. — Public school grade retention rates 



< trade 



1 in 2 

2 m 3 .... 
* to 4 .... 

4 to 5 .... 

5 t(i b 

t> to 7 . 
7 to H 
N It* M 
M to 10 .. 
10 fo i I 
1 1 to 12 



MS ] 
100.4 
100* 
MH) S 
101 4 
MM 1 

mn 2 

HN S 

M2 J 
MO K 
MOO 



Project trd 



IW7 

M4 7 

hio.o 

100 2 
100 \ 
MM 2 
MM 4 
M* I 

IOM I 

M2.7 
mu * 



2IMI2 

M4 7 
HKMI 

mm> : 

KNi < 

MM 2 
MM 4 

<>s i 

M»M I 

M2 V 

Ml O 
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Table A 1.8. — Full-time enrollment, by level enrolled and type of institution, as a percent of total 

enrollment, for each age and sex classification 



19N9 



1997 



2m)2 



1989 



Wumen 



1997 



2002 



IfidergnidtJat?. 4->car institutions 



16 17 war* old 

IS |9 UMfs tiki 

20 21 u\«N oltl ... 
22 24 u'uin old 

2* 29 >iM!N oM 

*0 M >iMf% old 
*5 war* and tni'i 



16 17 \cars old 
IS u\if> old 

20 21 u\irs okl . 

22 24 H-;jfA nlil 

25 29 wars old 

30 U \ear> old 

^ \car* and ihci 



7* 5 
6S2 

7* 2 

67.7 
3S.7 

2" 1 



21 S 
^1 s 
21 x 
t * s 
no 

204 
2 



70 6 
r»7 6 
S00 
63.9 
40 1 
29 fi 
"»9 7 



2H H 
*2 4 

20 0 
146 

21 K 



7U6 
67 6 
NO 0 
65 9 
40.1 
29 6 
29 7 



62 5 

66 7 
SV1 
67.6 
42 < 
*N 0 
44.6 



I ndtryruduatf, 2->ear institutions 



2S.N 
12.4 

20 0 
146 
l54 
19 5 

21 S 



*7.5 

16 9 
1 VI 
21.9 

U.3 

;0 4 



6<J 4 
6H O 
S* I 
6VO 
41.2 
6 

4U.7 



M) 6 
32.0 
16 9 

15 * 
2V6 
33.1 
*2 4 



69 4 
6*0 

H .I I 
6M> 
41.2 
*S6 
40 7 



^0 6 
32.0 
16.9 

15.* 
23.6 
U I 
32 4 



IN >M baccalaureate 4«*ear institutions 



16 17 \tMrs old . 
IS 19 wars old 
20 21 >i\*rs old 

22 24 year*" om . 

25 29 u-ar> old ... 

JO 14 >car* old .. 
35 \ear» and hum 



is s 
46 4 

5M 
4 1 u 



195 
44 6 
50.9 
4S4 



19 5 

44 6 
SO 9 

45 4 



19 3 

35 * 
2 7 7 
25.0 



19.7 
35 2 
2S * 
27 0 



19.7 
35.2 
2s.< 
27.0 



Not applicable. 



NOT!-: Projection shnun lor 1997 an I 2002 were adjured to add to 
100 percent bvtoic tomfnitinp projections shoun m laMo 3 through 
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Table A 1.9.. 



-Part-time enrollment, by level enrolled and type of institution, as a percent of total 
enrollment, for each age and sex classification 



IW9 



Men 



1997 



2W2 



Women 



1W7 



2002 



t ndergraduatr, 4-} ear imfitufhim 



\fy 1 7 wars **U! 
IS 19 old . 

20 21 u-ars old . 
22-24 wars old 
25 29 >cjin old 
30 34 >f*ars old 
35 war* and owf 



lf> 17 >ciifN old ... 

IN IV >i\Ils tiki 

20-2! year' old 
22 24 >c;»s old 
25 29 u\h* old . 
30 34 wais old ... 
35 wars am! owi 



\t* 17 \eais old 
18 19 >cao> old 
2(* 21 wars old .... 
22 24 wait old 
25 29 \carv old 
30 *4 \caiN old 
35 sears and out 



o4 
23.X 
290 
32 * 
M 2 
2*> 7 
24 7 



MS. 2 
7H 1 
W n 
54 N 
SI * 
51 5 
Mrs 



S 4 

h.O 
h 4 
12 M 

17 5 

:i s 

24 S 



IS h 
\* 4 
24 I 

32.7 
M.4 
2*i 1 

2o 9 



7*1 h 
7 * 7 

70 : 

S4 1 
49 7 
49 2 
4fi S 



5 s 
f*9 

S 7 
! * 2 

21 7 

> : 



is^ 

19.4 
24.1 
<2 7 
M 4 
2^ I 
2d 9 



14.0 
Ifi.S 
28.7 
25.4 

a: 7 

2f, I 
2<v9 



I ndergraduafi 1 . 2->ear Institutions 



7Vh 

7*7 

7u.: 

S4 1 
40 7 

4m : 

4{i S 



SU S 
77,9 
M 5 
M 9 
4o 9 
57 (J 
S V2 



INwIbawaluureale, 4->ear Institution* 



VS 
h.9 
5.7 
13 2 

190 
21 7 
2<v2 



V2 
s : 
h 9 
12.7 
2<H 
Ui s 

19.9 



Jo S 

IS. 5 
2S 0 

MMl 
2M* 
2^ S 



79 I 
7h 7 
ftfi 3 

5X.2 

49.9 

*d 2 

9 



4 : 

4 S 

5 S 
1 * 5 
20 1 

17 S 

20 



In* 
IS S 

:s (i 
2s * 

2f>o 

2fiH 



79 1 

70 7 

*X2 

49 9 
5o2 
*2.9 



4 2 

4 S 

5 S 
13.5 
2<U 

17. S 

20 3 



\Olf l*iu|i'L'lu«^ *ho*u !of 1997 .Hid 2002 ucu- adjtMc-d to add t*i 
100 (X'Ui'in rvtotv C4ti!ipii!tfii! propi lions shown m tanks * llmtuph 
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Table ALIO. — Public school enrollment as a percent of total enrollment, by attendance status se\. 

level enrolled, and by type of institution 



Kfinillnivnl vuff^ur) 



lull Iiiiu*. iiiuk'r^i.uKi.ik'. 4 umi jiisIjUiIuhi* 
f\uf 1uik\ umU'f i!fa*tuju*. 4 umt msliluUimt 
lull iimc. uiuk'ijH.iiliMU*. - umi iiiMmituiii> 

f'il!. llfhk'l^l.ullt.tk*. 2 umi if I vl ltiil f 4 if 1 n 

lull llllK\ |H»\lh.lii al.lllK.lk'. 4 UMI IMslltUtlOIlN 

Km imu\ |mMh.kk mI.uiumU'. 4 umi iiitliltilutfit 





Mrn 






Uiwnen 




19*9 


1997 


2002 


19*9 


1997 


2002 


hM 7 


fiM 5 


6M.5 


ew* 


<i9.0 




7: x 


72 K 


72. S 


71 U 


70. 1 


7(1 1 


mi ; 


Ml 0 


9 1.0 


8**4 


HH.h 


KN H 


m* ii 


9h.9 


96 m 


97 M 


98 .0 


9K.0 




5fi4 


564 


MM 


W> I 


N» 1 


5N 5 


5s 7 


?»S 7 




(»7.5 


67 5 



Table A 111. 



Jraduate enrollment as a percent of total postbaccalaureate enrollment, by sex and 
attendance status, and by type and control of institution 



Knntllment vafego) 



\ uU i m u 4 um?. puhiu 

I'.lll llMH' 4 UMI . ptlhlli 

I ul I liniiv 4 umi. pnu»k* 
I '.in inm\ 4 umi. pn\.ik* 





Men 






Women 




I9K9 


1997 


2002 


19K9 


1997 


2002 


74 7 


74.: 


74 .2 


79.5 


79.6 


79 <i 




mm.o 


99 o 


99.5 


99.4 


99 4 


56 5 


ss * 


55 } 


<V*.fi 


ft.U 


M4 


9 1 9 


92.0 


92.0 


95.2 


95 2 


MS 2 



Table AM 2. — tull-timc-equitalent of part-i 

level enrolled and fc 

Knrollrm'tii uiri'Kort 

I'ilhtu . 4 umi. tiiuk'1 p.uliuk' 
I'uhhc 2 umi. t/ntkiL'f.tiki.ili' 

I'tlUllt*. 4 \iMI. UlukTiM.ullI.lU- 
I'lfUtkV 2 UMI . Uluk'I^Miill.lk' 

I'uhlu . 4 umi . j.'i.uki.iU* 

f'm.tk' 4 UMI. iM.ulli.lk' 

J'uhJi%. 4 w.u I n piHi-NMon.il 
i'ji\.ik". 1 vt*n hi-*] pinlf ih.iI 



ne enrollment as a percent of part-time enrollment, by 
type and control of institution 



I9K9 


1997 


2fM)2 


41 M) 


400 


41 


Hf, 








t9.N 


W.X 


4(1 0 


40 2 


40 2 


*f» 2 


*o 2 


*fi 2 


is I 


*K! 


*K 1 


SMI 


52o 


52 0 


S2 2 


M * 


S4 5 
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TABLE A1.I3. — Enrollment (assumptions) 
Assumptions 



Alternates 



I ahles 



Idementarv ami Secomlarv enrollment Ajje specific enrollment rates will lemam constant at leu-Is 

consistent with the most recent r;nes 

IHibhc enrollment rales and public praile retention rates will 
leniain constant .11 level* ^insistent with the iiiosl recent 
rates 

Ilk* percentage ot 7ih ami Nth ^raoc public students enrolled 
in school orjiam/ed as secomian schools will tvm.nu constant 

A\ hscU COnsisfeW with ilk" most recc'Ul I ale's 

i'olle.LV full link- ami pail mtiv enrollment, 
bv ape 

Men Ajic-spciilk" enrollment rates t**r the wnirnjer ape cohorts will 

increase over the projection penod. while those hit the older 
age groups are expected to remain constant at lev els consist 
cnt with the must recent rates 

Ajre-spevilic cniolhiknt fates will equal ilk middle alternative 
rate ni change at a slower rate 

Ajic spevifh emollnk'nl rates will eithei equal ttv middle al 
tCf nat i\ e ot nx rcase at a laster rate, based on past tieiutv 

Women Ape specific enrollment rales lor the yiuniici ape cohorts will 

increase over the projection penod. while those lor irk oMci 
ape proups are expected lo increase sliphttv 

Ape specific enrollment rates will eijti.il the middle alternative 
rate 01 change al a slowci rale 

Ape specific enrollment rales will either equal the middle al- 
ternative or ilk rcase at a lasier iaic. bused on past trends 

c ollepe eiiioilmcul, b> >e\. attendance lor each proup and lor each alleiulaike status separate!}, en 
status, ami level enrolled bv sttulent. ami b\ rolhnent hv se\ ami leu*! enroMetl h;. student, and b\ l>pc ot 
tvpc of institution institution .is a percent of total enrollment, will follow paM 

trends through 2<K0 for eaeh ape proup and attendance sta 
tus catepory the restriction that the stun o{ the percentages 
must equal 100 percent was applied 



C ollege enrollment. h> control ot institution for eaeh enrollment c.itcpon. bv sev attendame status, and 

lex t-1 enrolled b\ student, and In tvpe ot institution, public 
enrollment as a percent of total enrollment will remain ion 
slant at !e\els ^insistent with the mosf recent rates 



( irjduate eirroHnient 



each enrollrnent L.He^on. h\ se\ and attendame status ot 
siudent. and h\ npe and control ot insijtution. graduate en 
rollment as a percent ol jsosthatcalaureate enrollmer'.l vsill re 
mam constant at ioeis consistent wnh the most recent rate* 



l ull time equivalent ol )\u\ tune eiuolhuent I iH ea^h eutollment wate^on. h\ t>;v and et»ntiol of instttu 

fion and level eniotled h> student, the jvreent thai Hill nine 
equivalent tit pan tune cuiollnicnt ts ot p.uf time eiiiollment 
will remain constant at levels consistent with the must letetn 
rates 



Muklle 
(no alternative* > 

Middle 
<no alternatives) 



Middle 
uio aheniatnes \ 



MiddU 



1 IIM 



Iheh 



Middle 



I „w 



Iheh 



Hi eh. middle, and low 



Hijih. middle, and l*»u 



Ihk'h mnldte. and low 



MiL'h. muidle. and low 



i. : 



i. : 



; s 
^ Id 

\ s 

u |fl 

* S 

o Jll 

^ s 

M id 

^ S 

U Id 

^ s 
4 » If. 



*J 1 c* 
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Variable* 



TABLK A 1.14. — Knrollment (estimation methods) 
> rars KMimation method 



TabU* 



LnmHment in private elemcntarv 
and second an schools, bv level 

Enrollment m institutions of higher 
education, bv age and attendance 
status 



IMS* 
I MM 7 



tirade b\ grade data tor private elcmentarv. sevomiarv. and combined schools 
were aggregated to estimate private school enrollment bv ^iraiie level. 

tor each se\. enrollment data Itom (he Bureau ol Census by individual ages 
and b> attendance status tor 2 vcar age gnnips were combined bv assuming 
th.it within ttie 2 >ear age groups, age and attendance status were distributed 
independent!) The lesuhant enrollment estimates bv age and attendance status 
were then adjusted to M LS enrollment counts b> attendance status 



Table A I. IS — Number of years projection methods and smoothing constants used to project public 

school enrollments and high school graduates* by state 



Projected state variable 



Enrollment rates 

tirade retention rates 

{ iraduates/gratle \2 enrollment 



\ umber of 
mtr\ 

:u 
:o 



Projection method 



Single exponential smoothing 
Single exponential smoothing 
Single exponential smoothing 



Smoothing 
constant 



114 
OA 
0 4 



Choice of 
smoothing constant 



Empirical research 
Empirical research 
Empirical tcseaich 



171) 
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A2. High School Graduates 



National 

Projections of public high school graduates were devel- 
oped in the following manner The number of public high 
school graduates was expressed as a percei.i of grade 12 
enrollment in public schools lor l*J70 to |M|W, This per- 
cent was projected using single exponential smoothing 
and applied to projections ol grade 12 enrollment to yield 
projections (it high school graduates in public schools, 
(The dropout rate is nut related to this percent. This per- 
cent does not make an> assumptions regarding the drop- 
out rate.) The grade !2 mrnllmeni uas projected based on 
stale-by -stale retention rates and population projections 
developed bv the Bureau of the Census. This percent was 
assumed to remain constant at levels consistent with the 
most recent rates. This method assumes that past trends 
in factors alfectnig graduation will continue oxer the pro- 
jection period. 

An analysis of projections from models used in the past 
eight editions of Prujvi ?nm\ of Ediu iilum Sialism s 
indicates that the mean absolute percentage errors 
I MAPKs) for projections of public high school graduates 
were 0.6 percent tor I vear ahead. 1.3 percent for 2 years 
ahead, and l» percent lor 5 vears ahead, f or the 2-v ear- 
ahead prediction, tins means that one would expect the 
projection to be within 1.3 percent of the actual value, on 
the average. 

Projections of private \ igh school graduates were 
derived in the following manner. Kor IWW-W. the ratio 
of private high school graduates to public school grad- 
uates was calculated. This PMW-*M) ratio was held con- 
stant over the projection period. It was then applied to 
projections of public high school graduates to vicld pro- 
jections of private high school graduates. This method 
assumes mat the future pattern of private high scht>ol 
graduates will W the same as that of public high school 
graduates. The' reader should be aware that a number of 
factors could alter the assumption of a constant ratio over 
the project mn period. 

State- Level 

This edition contains piojeclions ol high school grad- 
uates Mom public schools bv slate Irotn IWO-VH to 
2001 2<H>2. Public school graduate data from the National 



Center for Kducalion Statistics" Common Core of Data 
survey for i%9-70 to l*WJ-W were used to develop 
these projections. This survey di>es not collect graduate 
data for private schools. 

Projections of public high school graduates by state 
were developed in the following manner. For each state, 
the number of public high schtnil graduates was expressed 
as a percent of grade 12 enrollment in public schools for 
PJ70 to IMS 1 ). This percent was projected using single 
exponential smoothing and applied to projections of grade 
12 enrollment to yield projections of high school grad- 
uates in public schools. Projections of grade 12 enroll- 
ment were developed based on the grade retention method 
discussed in section Al. Knrollmenl. This percent was 
assumed to remain constant at levels consistent with the 
most recent rates. This method assumes that past trends 
in factors affecting public high school graduates will con 
tinue over the projection period. 

Projection Accuracy 

Although the accuracv of past projections docs not 
assure that the projections in this report will show similar 
accuracy, an analysis of projection errors helps to deter- 
mine how much faith users should place in these projec- 
tions. 

The mean absolute percentage error (MAPI:) was used 
to measure forecast accuracv. To compute the MAPKs for 
public high school graduates for the Nation and each 
State, an average of the absolute values of the ■ . 2«. 3- 
. 4-. and 5- > ear-out projection errors was computed using 
data from P>70 to MAPKs tor the Nation and 

individual states are shown in table CI, The resultant 
MAPKs indicate the likelv average percent of deviation 
between the projection and the actual value for a specific 
number of vears into the future Kir example, the MAPKs 
for projections of public high school graduates in Ala- 
bama were 1.0 percent for 1 year out. !v*J percent for 2 
vears out. and J.* percent for 5 vears out. For the I -year- 
out prediction, this means that one would expect the pro- 
tection to tv within 1.0 percent of the actual value. 
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A3. Earned Degrees Conferred 



Projections of associate, bachelor's, master's, doctor's, 
and first-professional degrees by sex Here based on 
demographic models that relate degree awards to college- 
age populations and college enrollment b> level enrolled 
and attendance status. 

Associate Degrees ' 

Associate degree projections b> sex ft ere based on 
undergraduate enrollment by attendance status in 2-year 
institutions. Results of the regression analysis used to 
project associate degrees h\ sex are shown in table A3. 1. 

Bachelor's Degrees 

Bachelor's degree projections b\ sex were based on the 
IN- to 24 -\ear old population. 25- to 34-year-old popu- 
lation, and undergraduate enrollment by attendance status 
in 4-\ear institutions, Results of the regression analysis 
used to project bachelor's degrees b\ sex are shown in 
table A3. 2. 

Master's Degrees 

Master's degree projections by sex were based on the 
35- to 44) ear old population and graduate enrollment h\ 
attendance status in 4 \ear institutions. Results of the 
regression analysis used to project master's degrees b\ 
sex arc shown in table A3.V 

Doctor's Degrees 

DivtorS degree projections b\ sex were based on the 
35- to 44 sear-old population, graduate enrollment b> 
attendance status in 4-\ear institutions, and a tune trend 



variable. Results of the regression analysis used to pmject 
doctor's degrees b\ sex are* shown in table A3.4. 

First-Professional Degrees 

First-professional degree projections by sex were based 
on first-professional enrollment by attendance status in 4- 
year institutions. Results of the regression analysis used 
to project first-professional degrees b> sex are shown in 
table A3 5. 

Methodological Tables 

These tables describe equations used to calculate pro 
jections (tables A3. 1 through A3. 5). and basic assump- 
tions under!) ing projections ttable A3. ft). 

Projection Accuracy 

An anal\Ms of projection errors from similar models 
used in the past six editions of Piitjirfiitfis t*f Itiuaiium 
Statical \ indicates that mean absolute percentage errors 
iMAPKs) for bachelor's degav projections were \M per- 
cent for I sear out. 2,7 percent for 2 xears out. and 4.2 
percent tor 5 \ears out. f or the I -\ car-out prediction, this 
means that one would expeet the projection to be within 
W percent of the actual value, on the average, For first- 
professional degrees, the MAPHs were 2.3. 2.5. and Lft 
percent, respective!), f or doctors degrees, based on the 
pasi fi\e editions of Projct turns, the MAPKs were 2.2. 
2.2. and 3.3 perccU. respectively. MAPIS tor masters 
degrees, based on the past four editions of /'/ turn. 
were 2.5. 4 2. and o.2. respectixei). 
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Table A3.1.— Equations for associate degrees, < I%9-70 to 198JWWI 

Equation K 



2 DurbuvVYatson Estimation 
statistic 1 technique 



Men 



ASMX'M 



ivw.* + i7M7i <iFTM: ♦ 22 m (in \12 



1 ? 



OLS 



Women 



ASSOCW 



77M + 277 SKiFm: 



(HS 



R •- CoeHujeni of determination 

'lor an explanation oj the nurbm-Walsoii statistic, see J. Johnston. 
lummu-HH SUthods. V* York: McGraw-Hill. W2. pages 2M 252 
: OI.S equals Ordinarx Least Squaa's. 

Where: 

ASSOi'M Number ot associate degiecs awarded lo men 



ASSCX'W Numbci ot associate degrees awarded to women 
l-(il-TM2 - f uM-lime male utuk'i graduate enrol Inieni m 2>ear mstilu 

lions lapsed 2 \eais 
l'(inM2 -Part-time male undei graduate enrollment in 2 >ear mshiu- 

tions tagged 2 \cars 
t (ifTW2 -f ull lime temale undergraduate enrollment in 2 >ear 

institutions lagged 2 sears 
M)IE: Numbers in parentheses aie l statistics 
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Table AX2.— Equations for bachelor's degrees, (1969-70 to 1988-*9> 



Equation 



R 



2 Durbfn-WatMHi Estimation 



statistic 1 technique 



Men 



HAl'HM 



W.SW.S - fv3PJX24M - 2 7P25 J4M 

\-2.h i-2.5i 



O.HI 



1 ,M 



oi.s- 



<■ MIMUKUM IJ7 7UiPT4M 
|7.4> i-1 2) 



WilfTKMI 



142,81*7 I.VJP1SMW + 2H7.M OFT4W 
i-6.li <M 1> 



(MS 



i M.otcipr4w 



R : - Coefficient i»t determination. 

1 rot an explanation *it the Durhin-WatMNi \Kitistu, we J. Johnston. 
Eumomvlru XU'tfahh. New York MeCiruu-Hill. I*>72. pages 251 252. 
' OLS «fqu;'U Ordinar\ Least Si ujtt'v 

Where: 

BACHM Numhet of hacheUii's degree* awarded to men 

BACHW -Number tit bachelor's degree* jwanUJ to women 

P1H24M -Population of IN- in -tear-old male* 



P1S24W ^Population of 18- to 24-year-old females 

P25J4M ^Population of 25- to 34 \ ear-old males 

I GK14M ^Full-time male undergraduate enrollment in 4-\eat institu- 
tions lagged J years 

l'(iPT4M =Pan-time male undergraduate enrollment in 4>ear institu- 
tions lagged J years 

I GKI4W =i'uU-time female undergraduate enrollment in 4 \ear 
institutions lagged ^ years 

l'CiPT4W -Part-lime female undergraduate enrollment in 4 \car 
institutions lagged 3 years 
NOTE: Numbers in parentheses are t*st;i!i*tt4 v 
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Table A3.3.— Equations for master's degrees, (1969-70 to I98K-89) 

Kqualmn R 



2 Durbin-Wutson Esfirmitjon 



Men 



MAS I'M 



2I,SM0.4 4 7IMS44M + LOUMiHM 



0 7*J 



i 0 



<>l s 



I vM(iriM 



Women 



M AMW 



4 4|\1S44W 

i.'S III 



< 14.; j 



0 MS 



1 * 



'Tor ;tii explanation of the Durhin U.mmhi MatiMu. m\* I Johnson. 
fti*fwntt'fth VifiithJs. Sou Ynik NMiiau Kill. }\ilv> I 2*0 

*01 S equals Onlinarv I easl Squares 

Where: 

MASIM \umbet MiaMi'is ileiMee* awaulftl i*> i.ieri 



M ASIA\ --Number ul master's ifepees awarded l«» women 

}M544M Population nf 35- in 44\eai-oli! males 

JMS44W Population ol ^5 to 44-u*ai-okJ females 

t*ITM lull-tune malv ^ratluate enrollment lamped 2 >eais 

(iPIM Pan-time male jrraduate fnrollmem lajij-vd 2 \eais 

OPIW Pan link' female graduate enrollment 
NOli Numbeis in paieniheses are t stjtMhs 
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Table A3.4.— Equation* for doctor's degrees, (1969-70 to 19X8-89* 

Equation 



j. i I>urhin*WatMin Estimation 
MatiMie 1 technique 



Men 



IXK'M 



S.S IS J 4 ♦ IMS ICif-TM 



oi s 



7:o.srtMr 



Women 



JMK'W 



Ol.S- 



R - I'oeftKu'iit of ik-trrn im.it ion 

' Kn jn c\f»LiTKil:i >n o! (he Duitwi A\ :Mson sfalistu. see i Johpsion. 
t.ttmttnu'lnx \ftthihfs. \c\k Yoik NkOtaw Hill. WJ. paces -2^2 
'Ol.S equals Ordmatx 1 easi Square v 

Where: 

IXH'M NuniNei of Jot lot's itcerces .tw.ialct! men 



IMKW Number of doctor's decrees ju aided !u women 

|Mfi44\1 -Population ol }*> to 44 umi -old males 

IM544W -Population ol to 44 \ear old female* 

< il "I \1 l-ull lime male graduate enrollment 

CilM'W pan lime female graduate enrollment lathed 1 \eai 

IIMi Time trend 7<) equals i 

NO Tf Number in paieiiltieses aie i slalMus 
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Table A3.5.— Equations tor firstprofe.sionul degree ( 1969-70 to t9KH-89> 

Ec|lUlf HH1 R 2 



Purnin-Wutsnn Estimation 
sfulisf iv 1 technique 



\k:i 



S.7Sfi 4 ♦ Ufi :i Vi IM 
1 2*1 4 >t 



oi s 



<S 4) i 1 »>i 



0 *W 



oi s 



- < iK'Ifu U*nl *»! th'k'rmilMlmH 

' an e\pLin.ilu»ii »il ifu- Dm hin ->\ jisnri *i.Hi*iu. sve I Johnston. 

l<«>umutn t lf«//W< ( Vtt Yolk XkliMW Hill. 1*^2. P.ILV* 2*1 2*2 
<M S ct]i;.ils Onim.n\ I i .ivt Ntjiun-s 

Where: 



ll'KOW Ntmitvr of I if prok*%*ioti;il ilcjiuvs .ivs.mk'd to wimicit 

I P! IM } nil huh* m.tU* Ins! piiiti^^uMKil enrollment la^pctl 2 
u- .ir> 

M*EI\\ I nil-lime tv'nntk' hr>i pmk-vMniul enrollment I.u'mi \ 

UVI 

I IM* I W -I'.irMMiii' tciiuilc IiinI ivufi^sitiii.il eiii»»||ment kipj-'eJ ' 
\OJI Numbers m p;ifemlieses i •*miimk% 
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Variable 

Associate degrees 
Men 



Table A3.6. — Karned degrees conferred {assumptions) 

Assumptions Alternali^ 



The number of .issitvMk* deprevs awarded hi men in a linear I ink t ion ol lull- Middle 
unic and part-time imdetiMaduaU' enrollment in r >c;ii mstituuon* lagged 1 
>eai This relationship will umiiniic through -<*H 2W2 



labWs 



Women 



Bachelor \ degrees 

Men 



Ihe number ol associate degrees aw aided to women in a lineal function ol 
lull time undergraduate enrollment in 2-\c*u nistilulutiis tapped 2 >eais fhis 
relationship will coniuwc through .001 2<*>2 



flic number ol bachelor's degrees awar«kd to men is a hneat I unci ion ft full - 
lime and pail lime undergraduate enrollment in 4 \car institutions lapsed * 
u'tifs. Ihc IS to 24 \cm old population, and -V to .W )ear-oid population 
ITiu relationship will continue through 2w\ 2iH)2. 



Middle 



Middle 



Women 



Master's degrees 
Men 



Hie number oj bachelor's degrees awarded to women > a linear function of 
full lime and pari lime utnk'f graduate eniollment in 4 \ear institutions tagged * 
\ears and 'he IN lo 24 \eai old population lh is felatioiiship will continue 

through :oni :t¥i: 



Hie number ol master's debtees j warded to me ft k a linear function t pan 
time izraduaU' enrollment and the *5 to 44 \ear old p«>pulation This relation 
ship will continue through 2i*U 



Middle 



Middle 



2u 



Women 



[Xk tor's degrees 
Men 



I he number ol master's degree* a** aided to women is a linear function ol 
pari lime graduate enrollment and the *5 to 44 vear old population This rela- 
tionship will continue through _t*i- 



I he number ol A k tor's dcgfccs .iwat.led to men iv a huear fiituiioii ol part 
tune iitadtiaie enrollment, tunc, and the to 44 uai old population This re- 
lationship will i4»nnnue Ihmueh .'.«>l J?< k 



Middle 



Middle 



W unien 



Hjst professional degrees 



I he numhei ol doctor * decrees awarded W women is ,i luteal UiiKtion ol 
part time graduate enrollment, time, and Ihe ^ to 44 \eai old population 
I in > relationship * ill loutmwc throned 2<«M 



Middle 



in 



Men 



I tie numbci ot Mst professional dcerees .iwaioed to men is hneal furutiou 
ol lull lime tn t prolesston.il etaollutcut lagged I % car I his relationship will 
coniimic ihioudi 2m\ *<n\2 



Middle 



Women 



1 he mmiiVf ol insi ptoiessnin.il deeieis aw.ndetl to Momen is a laie.n Uut/oti 
\if tut! ume fnM pitite^sion.il emollnufit Iai2tvd I seal and pari fin, e first pro 
!essi4inal eniollmeni lai'^'ed ^ u-.its Ihis relali'inship will eonfmue through 
2t*i\ 2iM2 



Middle 



o 
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A4. Classroom Teachers 



Public Classroom Teachers 

Numbers of public elementary and secondary classmom 
teachers wea* projected using a mtxJel similar as was 
used in Projections of Ed mat ion Statistics to 2(H) i : An 
Update, only Ihe coefficients were re-estimated. The num- 
ber of public school teachers was projected separately for 
the elementary and secondary levels. The elementary 
teachers were modeled as a function of per capita income, 
local education revenue receipts from state source* per 
capita, and elementary enrollment. Secondary teachers 
were modeled ;ts a function of per capita income, local 
education revenue receipts from state sources per capita 
(lagged 3 years), and secondary enrollment. Both per cap- 
ita income and local education revenue receipts from state 
sources were in constant IVWMJO dollars. 

The equations in this section should be viewed as fore- 
casting rather than structural equations, as the limitations 
of lime and available data precluded the building of a 
arge-scalt. structural teacher model. The particular equa- 
tions shown were selected on the basis of their statistical 
properties, such as coefficients of determination <R-s), the 
t-statistics of the coefficients, the Durhin-Watson statistic, 
and residual plots. 

Thi multiple regression technique used yields good 
projections only it the relationsh . that existed among 
the variables in the past continue throughout the projec- 
tion period. 

The public elemental 1 } classroom teacher model is: 



SCTCH 



where: 



= b, + h.lVI 

+ h;SCiRA\T3 + h.SCHNK 



SCTCH is | Ik number of public secondar} classriH>m 
teachers; 

PCI is disposable income per capita i n l 4 IK9 K H) dollars: 

SGRANT3 is local education revenue receipts from 
state governments per capita in l^SN KM dollars, lagged 
3 years, and; 

SCfcNR is ihe number of students enrolled in public 
secondary schools. 

Hach variable affects the number of teachers in the 
expected way. As people receive more income, the stale 
spends more money on education, and as enrollment 
increases, the number of secondar} teachers hired 
increases. 

Table A4.I summari/es the results lor the elcmcutarv 
and secondare public teacher models. 

Enrollment is b\ organizational level, not b\ grade 
level. Thus, secondaiv enrollment is not equal to grade M 
12 enrollment. This is because some Slates count some 
grade 7 anil K enrollment a* secondary The distribution 
of the number of teachers is hv organizational level, not 
bv grade span. 



HITCH 



where: 



= K, + b,PCI 

+ htSliRANT + hJ-l.KNR 



HITCH is the number of public ilcnientarv classroom 
teachers. 

PCI is disposable income pe*- capita in IW)-^) dollars; 

SCfRANT is liK'al education revenue receipts from slate 
governments per capita in l*WMJO dollars: and 

f;l HNR is the number of students enrolled in public 
elementary schools 

Each variable affects the number of teachers in the 
expected way. As people receive more income, the slate 
spends more money on education, and as enrollment 
increases, ihe number of elementary teachers hired 
increases. 

The public secondar) classroom teacher model is: 
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Private Classroom Teachers 

Projections of private classroom teachers were derived 
in the forming manner, for two. the ratio of private 
school teachers to public school teachers was calculated 
by organizational level. These I WO ratios were held con 
slant over the projection period. The ratios were then 
applied to projections of public school teachers hv 
organizational level to yield projections of private school 
teachers. This method assumes that the future pattern in 
the trend ot private school teachers will be the same as 
that lor public school teachers. "The reader is cautioned 
that a number ol factors could alter the assumption of 
constant ratios oxer the projection pemxf 

The total number of public school teachers, enrollment 
by organizational level, and local education revenue 
receipts from state sources used in these projections were 
from the Common Core of Data (CCD) survcv conducted 
by NCI;S. The proportion of teachers b> organizational 
level was taken from the National Education Association 
and then applied to the ioial number of teachers from 
CCD to produce the number of teachers by organizational 
level. The number of private classroom teachers wax 

16b 
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obtained from "Key Statistics tor Public and Private 
Elementary and Secondary Education: School Year IWO- 
91," Early Estimates* 

Disposable income and population were obtained from 
The WEFA Group. 

Projection Accuracy 

An anah sis of projection errors from the past eight edi- 
tions of Projvi tintis of Education Statistics indicated that 



the mean absolute percentage errors (MA?Es) for projec- 
tions of classroom teachers in public elementary ind sec- 
ondary schools were O.X percent for I year out, M per- 
cent for 2 years out. 3.0 percent for 5 years out, ant \M 
percent for 10 years out. For the 2-year-ahead prediction, 
this means that one would expect the projection to be 
within 1.4 percent of the actual value, on the average. 
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Table A4,I. — Equations for public elementary and secondary classroom teachers, (1%0 to I9K9) 



R' 



Durbin- Watson F.Minuumn 



technique 



Flementarv 



HTCH 



17.S * > 0.05FCI 1 *) ♦ OJSliKAYr 



(I'M 



Oi.S 



♦ IMUEl.l-NK 



SCUM 



18 M 



(UMK'lW 
<2 iU 



UHStiKAVI 1 



0M5 



Ol s 



4 (MMSChNR 
iiOM 



R ; =- OvtlicieM nl lieiennnuliim 

1 Hw an explanation ol ilk' l>urbin-WatM>n siaiiMiv. see J. Johnston. 
EtiWiWt'tnt Mi'thtnis. New ^mk VMiia* -Mill. 1^71 pa^s -\M 
-OI.S equals Orilinan Least Squares 

Where: 

n.TCH -\urtber ol publu eletucnur} t-lawoom leaeheiN 
SlTt'H V: .nhei ul publu seioiHtai) classroom teacher* 



IVIW . Disposable nkofiu 1 per iapila in I WO dollars 

SCiRANT I.ikjI education revenue reieipts Ironi Stale governments 
SORAY1J Local education revenue receipts (mm Stale e«»vcmmems 
la^t d } >ear\ 

I 'I INK Numbef ot students enrolled in publu elcnientar\ schools 
SOAR Number i»t students enrolled in pub 1 it secondary schools 

NOTE: Numbers in parentheses are 1 statistics J he nine pt-fMxl ol 
ttb-crvaltons used tn the equal umi lot tecoudaiv teacheis is Hum I 4 ^ s 
in NSW 
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A5. Expenditures of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 



Econometric techniques were used to produce the pro- 
jections tor cuirent expenditures and average teicher 
salaries. The equations in this chapter should be viewed 
as forecasting, rather than structural, equations. The 
limitations of time and available data precluded the 
building of large-scale, structural, models. The particular 
equations shown were selected on the basis of their 
statistical properties, such as coefficients of determination 
(R : *s). the t-siatistics of the variables, the Durbin-Watson 
statistic, and residual plots. 

The multiple repression technique used yields good 
forecasting results only if the relationships that existed 
among the variables in the past continue throughout the 
projection peril*!. 

The Elementary and Secondary School 
Current Expenditure Model 

Economists and other researchers have progressed in 
developing a runic I of the demand for elementary and 
secondary schoi.i current expenditures. In most instances, 
researchers have used cross-sectional data. The 
elementary and secondary schixil current expenditure 
model builds on ihe knowledge gained from these cross- 
sectional studies and adapts them lor use in a time series 
study. 

The elementary and secondary school current 
expenditure model is; 

ImClREXPi = h„ + b.lmPCh 

f btlntS(iRANT) + bdn(ADAPOP) 

vi here: 

In indicates the natural log; 

CCREXP equals current expenditures ol public 
elementary and secondary schools per pupil *n average 
daily attendance in constant 1989 *H) dollars; 

l*CI equals disposable income per capita in constant 
1989-90 dollars; 

SCJRANT equals locul governments' education revenue 
receipts from slate governments, per capita, in constant 
1989-90 dollars, and 

ADAPOP equals the ratio of average daily attendance 
to the population. 

The model w;^ estimated using the ordinary least 
squares tOLS) option of the econometrics package 
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Regression Analysis of Time Series (RATS), using a sam 
pie period from 1959-60 to 1988-89. All variables we*c 
placed in log form, as the test statistics were superior for 
that form and there is some evidence from the cross-sec 
tional studies that the log form is superior. The issue of 
the proper functional form was further examined by con- 
ducting ;i Box-Cox test while using the econometrics pro- 
gram SHAZAM The hypothesis that the log-linear form 
is co- reel could not be rejected, whereas the hypothesis 
that the linear form is correct could be rejected. 

Beginning in 1988-89, there was a major change in the 
survey form used to collect data on current expenditures. 
This new survey form produces a more complete measure 
of cunviit expenditures: therefore, the values for current 
expenditures are not completely comparable to the pre- 
viously collected numbers. In a crosswalk study, data tor 
a majority of slates wetv also collected for 1986 87 and 
1987-88 that were comparable to daia from the new sur- 
vey form. A comparison of these data with those from the 
old survey form suggests that the use of the new survey 
form has increased the national figure for current 
expenditures by approximately \A percent over what it 
would have been if the surv ey form had not been 
changed. When the model was estimated, all values lor 
current expenditures before 1988 89 were increased by 
1.4 percent. 

The results lor the model are shown in table A5.L 
Each variable affects current expenditure* i" Hie direction 
that would be expected. As people receive more income, 
either directly <PCh or from the state government 
(SGRANT). ilk level of spending increases. As the num- 
ber of pupils increases relative to the population (that is. 
as ADAPOP increases I. the level of spending per pupil 
falls. 

Prom the cross-sectional studies of the demand tor edu 
cation expenditures, we have a rough idea of how sen 
sitive current expenditures are to changes in PCI and 
ADAPOP. We can compare the results from this model 
with those from the cross-sectional studies, for this 
model, an increase in PCI of I percent wi'h SCR ANT 
and ADAPOP held constant, would result in an increase 
of current expenditures per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance of approximately 0.47 percent. With PCI and 
SGRANT held constant, an increase of I percent in 
ADAPOP would result in a '! -crease in current expendi- 
tures per pupil in uvemgi daily attendance of 
approximately 0.4 1 percent. Both numbers are well within 
the range of what has been found in other studies. 

Projections for total utrrent expenditures were made by 
multiplying the projections for current expeulitures per 
pupil in average daily attendance by projections for aver- 
age daily attendance. The projections tot total current 
expenditures were divided hv projections lor fall 
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enrollment to produce projections of current expenditures 
per pupil in fall enrollment. Current-dollar projections 
were produced by multiplying the constant-dollar 
projections by projections for the Consumer Price Index. 

As in last year's edition of Projvititmy of EilanUum 
Statistics, four alternative projections for current expendi- 
tures are presented: the middle-high alternative projection, 
the low alternative projection, the middle-low alternative 
projection, nd the high alternative projection. The alter- 
native projection* differ because of carving assumptions 
abou; the growth paths for disposable income and revenue 
receipts from suite sources. 

Three different sets of projections for disposable 
inconv and three different sets of projections lor revenue 
receipts from state sources were use* 1 to produce \W four 
sets of projections for current expenditures. The middle- 
high alternative projections were produced using the mid- 
dle projections tor both disposable income and revenue 
receipts from state sources. The middle-low alternative 
projections were produced using the middle projections 
for disposable income and the low projections for revenue 
receipts from state sources. The low alternate e projee 
tions were produced using the low projectii is for both 
Nariabies, and the high alternative projections were 
produced usjjg the high projections. 

The middle projections for disposable income arc trom 
The WITA Group's (WTJAsj tiend scenario. The trend 
scenario show- the real economy, after coming .nil of a 
recession during 1 99 1, growing at historical averages in 
relation to population growth. In ihis scenario, disposable 
income per capita rses each \ear trom |99| 92 to 
2W2 at rales between 0.3 and 2.1 percent. 

The low projections tor disposable income arc hum 
'VKI'A's pessimistic scenario. In the pessimistic scenario, 
growth is lower, with the change in disposable income 
per capita ranging he! ween minus 0J and 1.7 percent 
during the period from 1991 92 to 2<K)I 2<K)2. 

The high projections lor disposable income per capita 
arc from WITA's optimistic scenario In this scenario, 
disposable income per capita rises each scar Iron- |99| 
92 to 2(H)| 2(H)2 at rates between 0.4 and 2.4 percuil 

Revenue receipts from state sources ha\e been used as 
an inde|X a ndeni variable in the current expenditure model 
if. the last three editions of /'/v//r<7/«f//s <>j ! thuufmfi Shi 
iistit s. Por this editition. tor the first time, projrclion* lot 
te«enue icicipis fiom slate si: iiccs were produced using 
an econometric model. This model was used in the pio 
duetion of the projections for the middlj and high projee 
tions. The same metlHHl used to produce the low proiee- 
Hons presented in the prc.ious edition o* /'raja Huns /*/ 
' 'liu titum Shifisth \ was used tor this edition. 

Tin* model lor r evenue receipts trom slate sources is: 

SHRAM ^ K, 4 b.PhRTAXI + b HI STAN 
4 b t \l)APOP + hjIMM P. 

where, 

O 
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SCjRANT equals local governments* education avenue 
receipts trom state governments, per capita, in constant 
1989-90 dollars: 

Pi-RTAXI equals personal taxes and nontax receipts to 
state and local governments, per capita, in constant 1989- 
4 M) dollars lagged one period; 

Bl'STAXl equals indirect business taxes and tax 
accruals, excluding property taxes, to state and local 
governments in constant 19X9-90 dollars lagged one 
period: 

ADAPOP equals the ratio of axerage daily attendance 
to the population: and 

ININCR equals the rate of change in the inflation rate 
measured h\ the Consumer Price Index. 

Like the equation for current expenditures, this equa- 
tion \sas estimated using ordinary least squares for the 
sample period from 1959-60 to 1988-89, The results for 
the model are shown in table A5.I. 

The \ alues i,t the coefficients in this model follow 
expectations. As state governments receive more revenue 
(higher PI-RTAXI and BUSTAXh. they have more 
mone\ to send to local governments for education. As the 
ciifollmeni increases relative to the population (higher 
ADAPOPj. so Joes the amount of aid going to education, 
finally, in \ears with rapidly increasing inflation (higher 
ININCR'. the real dollar values of revenue receipts from 
state governments to local governments would fall, other 
things heing equal. 

Two J'crnative projections were produced for 
SCiRAM using this model. Hach is based on a different 
set ol projections for personal taxes, business taxes, and 
the rate of efungc in th-* inflation rate. The middle set of 
projections was pioduccd using the values for these vari- 
ables from WI-lvVs trend scenario, and the high set of 
protections was produced using the vali:cs from WKFA's 
optimistic scenario. 

The values foi SGRANT used to produce projections 
for Ct'RPXP for some vears for the middle sccnarit were 
altered from those produced h\ the model. The values for 
\i)i>} M4. 1994-95, and were increased at a 

lower rate than those produced b> the model. The values 
lor the \cais after |9MS Mfr were produced using fhe 
glow ih lates produced b\ the model. 

A third scenario w as produced using an alternative 
method: icvenue teccipls from state sources are assumed 
to incicase at a rate equal to the growth rate of stale and 
local pth. liases of goods and services as forecast by The 
WIT A Cm. »p. As education spending's share of all state 
anil local government expenditures has been sfeadil) 
increasing, tins method mas result in an underestimate. 
The values lor the low projections used in last sear's edi- 
tion of Pitifi'iitiHn .>/ ' luliudtion Statistit s were produced 
using the same method. 
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In the middle set of projections, revenue receipts from 
si.ae sources increase at rates between 1.3 and 2.1 percent 
for the period from |W| to 2001 -2002. In ihe low set 
c{ projections, they increase at rates between Ob and l.X 
percent. In the high set of projections, they increase at 
rates between I.I and 3.S percent. 

The Elementary and Secondary 
» * 

Teacher Salary Model 

Most studies conducted on teacher salaries, like those 
on current expenditures, ha\c used cross-sectional data 
Unlike current expenditures models, however, the models 
for teacher salaries from these existing cross-seclional 
studies cannot easily be reformulated for use with time- 
series data. One problem is that we do not have sufficient 
information concerning the supply of qualified teachers 
who are not present!) teaching. Hence, the elementary 
and •econdarx salary model contains terms thai measure 
the demand for teachers in the economy 

The elemental) anil secondary teacher salary model is: 

SALARY - K + biCrRhXP ♦ h-ADAPOP 
+ bJ)IIA|)Al 

where: 

SALARY equals the average annual .alary of teachers 
in public elementary and secondary schools in constant 
IWM)0 dollars: 

t'CRhXP equals current expenditures ol public 
elementary ami secondary schools per pupil in average 
daily attendance in constant l 4 WJ l H) dollars. 

AOAPOP equals the ratio of average daily attendance 
to the population; and 

DIfADAl equals the change in average daily 
attendance lagged I period. 

The nnnlel was estimated using tin* penod from 1^5^ 
oO to I MSN KM a> a sample period. To estimate the 
elementary and secondary teacher salary model, a method 
tor correcting lot autocorrelation— the maximum likeli- 
hood search procedure ol the program RATS was used, 
This was done because the test statistics were signifi- 
cantly belter than those from ihe OLS estimations, ami 
the Durbin Watson statistic was in the inconclusive region 
when the model was estimated using ( )l S. The Durbin 
Watson statistic, however, is still in the inconclusive 
range, suggesting that there is still a problem with 
autocorrelation. 

Due to the etlects caused by the change shown in sui 
vex forms, the values tor current expenditures lor I l W 
60 to 1^X7 SS were increased by 14 percent. 

O 



The results for this model are also shown in table A5A, 

There is no literature for comparing the si/es of the 
coefficients. However, the direction of the impact each 
variable has on salaries is as expected; As the level of 
spending per pupil increases (higher (TJRKXP), more 
teachers can be hired, so demand for teachers increases 
and salaries increase; as the number of students increases 
(higher ADAPOP and DII ADAI,. demand tor teachers 
increases, so salaries increase. 

As for current expenditures, lour different scenarios are 
presented lor teacner salaries. The same projection* for 
ADAPOP and DO ADA I are used tor each alternative 
projection: the sole difference between the projections is 
in the projection for current expenditures. The middle- 
high alternative projection for salaries uses the middle- 
high alternative projection for current expenditures. The 
low alternative projection for salaries uses the low alter- 
native projection for current expenditures- The middle-low 
alternative projection lor salaries uses the middle-low 
alternative projection for current expenditures. The high 
alternative projection for salaries uses the high alternative 
projection for current cxpenditua's. 

Current expenditures, average teacher salaries, and the 
number of teachers are interrelated. Hence, an exercise 
was conducted to see whether the projections of these 
three time series were consistent. 

The number of teachers was multiplied by the average 
salary and then divided by current expenditures for every 
school year from 1^77 -7* until 2001 2002 (using the 
middle alternative projection tor teachers ar 1 the middle- 
high projections for salaries and current expenditures). 
The resulting value si ows the portion of current expendi- 
tures that go toward teacher salaries. The values for the 
projection period were all within the range of the values 
for the historical period, 

The results of tins exercise indicate that the projections 
of these three lime series are consistent. 

Projection Accuracy 

Tins ts the fourth consecutive year in which P/v/<'< 
Hons of ttimatton Stulisius has contained projections of 
current expenditures and teacher salaries. Ihe actual val- 
ues of ctinent expenditures and teacher salaries can be 
compared with the projected values in the previous 
editions tii examine the accuracy of the models. 

The projections from the previous editions of f'roict- 
tions of t'.thtiiiiitm Shittstii s were placed in |MK 4 MJ0 dol 
lars using :he Consumer Price Indices that appeared in 
those editions. 

The projections for current expenditures presented in 
/'fon t (tons of i ilm tiium SliiUslus to /W7 W were pro- 
duced by a model slightly ditterent from the model used 
for the projections presented in this edition: calendar year 
data, rather than school year data, were used Uir dispos- 
able income, the population, anil the Consumer Price 
Index. Ihe independent variables used in f'toja iitms of 
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Edmatton Sialism s to 2000 and Praia turns of Edtiiamm 
Sialism s fa -001. An ipdate urn* the same as those 
used in this edition. 

The I -v ear-ahead forecast lor current expenditures 
(usinji the middle alternative scenario) Ihul appeared in 
Protections of Education Statistics to /MM7 VS. which is 
tor the >e;u IMX7 8K, was 1,0 percent higher than ihe 
aetual value. Ihe I > ear-ahead forecast lor eurrenl 
expenditures per pupil in average dailv attendance was 
f 1.3 percent higher than the aetuai value. 

The aetual value for 1MNK-HM ean be compared with 
the 2 \ ear ahead projection presented in Projections of 
Education Statistics to IW7 VS and the l-vear-ahead pro- 
jection presented in Projection* of Education Statistics to 
2000, The projection for current expenditures tor IM88- 
XM that appeared in Projections of Ediuation Statistic to 
/W7 M.N is 2.0 percent lower than tne actual value and 
the projection from Proja tiotis of Education Statistits to 
2000 is percent lower than the actual value. When 
placed in per pupil terms, using average daily attendance, 
the projection trom Probations of -'Education Stalisti< s to 
/W7 M,S is 2.4 percent lower than the actual value and 
the projection from Proja Eons of Education Statistics it* 
2000 is 2.3 per - Mit lower than the actual value. 

The 1MXM MO Earlx Estimates can be used to measure 
the accuracv of the forecasts for 1MXM MO. I he projection 
tor cunent expenditures thai appeared in Projections of 
Education Statistics to /M','7 MN is 1. 2 percent lower, the 
projection trom Pnfjations of Education Stat t \tns to 
2000 is 3.(1 percent lower, and the projection from Pro- 
leitions of Education Statistics to 2001 An I pdate is I.N 
percent lower than the actual value. When placed in per 
pupil terms, using average dailv attendance, the projec- 
tions trom Plications of I. dm at ton Statistics to /W7 M.S 
are 2 0 percent lower, those from /'rotations of Idu- 
lation Statistics to 20O0 are 2.-4 percent lower, and those 
fiom Piofeititttts of Ediuation Statistics to 200f \ti 
Epdafc arc 2.0 percent lov\ei than the actual value. 

I sing the information above. MAPHs ean h calculated 
tor current exjvndilures and current exjvndilures per 
pupil The MAPI's for projections of cunent expenditures 
weie I.S peicent lot the l-vear-ahead projections, 2.5 per- 
cent tor the 2 vears ahead projections, and 1.2 percent for 
the V vears ahead projection. The MAPhs for current 
ex|vnditures pel pupil were 1.5 percent (l-vear-ahead). 
2.4 pcicen! < 2 veais ahead), and 2.0 |vrceul t3 vears. 
ahead). 

Some ol the dittctences between the actual values and 
the piojected values tor current expenditures ami current 
expenditures pel pupil are due to the change in the survev 
Jortn for eurrenl exfvnditures f Mat look place in IMSS SM. 
The results ot the c ossvvalk studv surest that values for 
current expenditures as presentlv collected are approxi 
match 1.4 percent hiirhei than tliev would have been if 
no change had been made. 

Projections tor teacher salaries also appeared in the 
three most u\ent editions ot Plications ol l.ilmafton 
Sum st u s. 



The projections of teachei salaries presented in the ear- 
tier editions were produced using a similar set of 
independent variables. In that set ot independent vari- 
ables, unlike the set used to produce the projection* 
presented in this edition, (he change in average dailv 
attendance lagged two periods was also included. The 
projections presented in Protections of Education Stalls- 
tits to /W7 M«V were pioduccd bv using calendar vear 
data, rather than school vear data, for disposable income, 
ihe population, and the Consume! Price Index, 

The projection of teacher salaries fur IMN7 XX (using 
the middle alternative projection) in Protections of Edu- 
cation Statistics to /MM7 MN was 2.6 percent high (above 
the actual value), the projection for IM8K-8M was 4.0 per- 
cent high, the projection for IMXM-MO was 3.4 percent 
high, and the projection for I WO- Ml was 4.8 percent 
high, The projection for I MSN KM from Projections of 
Education Statistics to 2000 was O.S percent high, the 
projection for IMNM MC was 0.4 percent low, and the pro- 
jection tor IMM0 M| was 1.1 percent high. Ihe projection 
for IMXM-M0 trom Protections of E.ducatum Statistics ft) 
201* I An I pdate was 0.4 percent high and the projection 
for JMM0- Ml was 2.4 percent high. 

The MAPI's for projections of tca< : ier salaries were 1,3 
percent (I -v ear-ahead). 2.3 ivrcenl (2 v ears-ahead). 2.3 
percent ( ^ v ears-ahead I, ami 4.S t4-vcars-ahcad\ 



Sources of Past and Projected Data 

Numbers from several difterenl sources were used to 
produce these projections. In some instances, the time 
series used were made bv cither combining numbers from 
various snuacs or manipulating the available numbers. 
The sources and the methods i»l manipulation are 
described here. 

The time series used ioi cunent expenditures was com 
piled from several different sources, for the school vears 
ending in even numbers trom IMMM>o to IM7S 7h. the 
numbers jor current expenditures were taken from various 
issues of Smtisfh s of State Sihool Ssstetns. published bv 
NCf.S Th • numlvrs tor the school vears ending in odd 
numbers during the IMNK were taken from various issues 
of the National l-.ducation Assiviation's Estimates of 
School Sialism \. for the school vears ending in ink! num- 
bers during the lM7()s. up to and including 107(> 77. the 
numbers were taken from various issues of Hcxenm 's and 
I \peiiditures for Puhlu EJementan and Secondais Idu 
anion, published bv NCKS Por the school vears trom 
IM77 78 until Imss KM. the numlvrs were taken from the 
N( T1S Common ( 'ore ol Pal a sur\ ev ami unpublished 
daf. The number tor IMSM M0 was taken trom the IMNM 
M() Earls Estimates. 

l or 1M74 75 and IM7d 77. expenditures lor summer 
schools were subtracted from the published t inures tur 
current expenditures. The value for IM72 1} was the sum 
o! current expenditures at the local level, cxpendituies for 
administration b\ state boards tit education and stale 
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departments of education, and expenditures lor 
administration by intermediate administrative units. 

Note that although the data from the different sources 
are similar, they are not entirely consistent. Also, the 
NCES numbers beginning with 1980-81 arc not entirely 
consistent with the earlier NCES numbers, due to 
differing treatments of items such as expenditures for 
administration h\ stale governments and expenditures for 
communis services. 

For most years, the sources for the past values of aver- 
age daily attendance were identical to the sources for cur- 
rent expenditures. For 1978-7^. the number was taken 
from Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementan 
and Secondary Education. 

Projections for average daily attendance for the period 
from 19*, H) to 2(X)I-2(X)2 were made by multiplying 
the projections for enrollment by the average value of the 
ratios of average daily attendance to ihe enrollment from 
I 979- SO to l98l'-89: this average value was 
approximately U.9.V 

The values tor fall enrollment from |9259-«1 to 1977- 
78 were taken from issues of the NCES publication Sta- 
tistics o] Public Elementary and Secondary Schools. The 
|«;78-79 value was taken from the NCES Bulletin of 
October 23. IW, "Selected Public and Private 
Elementary and Secondare Education Statistics." Ilic .al- 
lies from 1979 SO to 19X9-90 were taken from the NCES 
Common Core of Data survey. The number for 1989 W 
was taken from the 1989- 90 Early Estimates. The projec- 
tions for fall enrollment are those presented in Chapter I. 



For 1959-60 to 1988-89. the sources for revenue 
receipts from state sources were the two NC r S publica- 
tions Statistics of State School Systems and hevenues and 
Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation and the NCES Common Core of Data survey. The 
methods for producing the alternative projections for 
revenue receipts from state sources are outlined above. 

The numbers for average teacher salaries were taken 
from various issues of the National Education 
Association's Estimates of School Statistics, 

Both the past values and the projected values for the 
population, disposable income per capita, personal taxes 
and nontax receipts to state and local governments, and 
indirect business taxes and tax accruals, excluding prop- 
erty taxes, to state and local governments, were from 
WEEA's "Off-line U.S. Economic Service. Long-term 
Option/' The past values and the future values of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistic s Consumer Price Index for all 
urban consumers, which was used for adjusting current 
expenditures, teacher salaries, revenue receipts from state 
sources, and the two state revenue variables, were also 
obtained from WEEA. 

ITie values of all the variables from WEEA were 
placed in school -year terms. All the data from WEEA's 
trend scenario were available in quarterly format. In those 
cases, the school-year numbers were calculated by taking 
the average of the last two quarters of 1 year and the first 
two quarters of the next year. To calculate the values 
from the pessimistic and optimistic scenarios. 2-year 
averages of the calendar- v ear values were taken. 
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Table A5.L — Equations for current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance, average annual 
salaries of teachers and education revenue receipts from state sources 



Impendent 
variable 



Fqustton 



Purbin- Watson Estimation 



statistic 



technique ' 



Rho 



Current 
expenditure 
per pupil 



ImCliRfcXPl - - «.IW2 * (MnftlmPCli + 0 6*MlmS(iRAN T i 
(-.66) (!»7i <^40i 

- <J.4(Nlni AOAPOPl 



1 474 



OLS 



Average annual 
salaries 



SALARY 



KK4.V7 ♦ 4.WRi:.\P ♦ I2227.SAPAM1P 
i-.V47i t!7.K2» til. Hi 



L*2ft 



ARi 



0.6*6 



CMKXN4Dlf-ADM 
(4.6<h 



Education 
revenue receipts 
f rom Male 
sima^s per 
capita 



SO RANT = 161.0 ♦ II.JOPERTAXI * 0 IHBl'STAXI 
<-6.42l 4 1.42} <24Ji 

4 MU7ADAPOP 10.2ININ1K 
(4 45> 1-2 S*) 



(i*i**2 



2 020 



< H.S 



*Ol,S = Ordinarx ixdst Squares. ARI is an estimation procedure toi 
correcting the problem of first-order autocorrelation. SpccificalU . the 
maximum likelihood procedure of the statistical program RATS was 
used to estimate rho. For a general discussion of che problem ol 
autocorrelation, and the methods io correct it. see Johnston \ IM72). chap 
ter 8. For a discussion of the method used to forecasi tn the presence 
of autocorrelation, see Ci Judge. W. Hill. R Griffiths. H. Lutkepohl. and 



1 Lee. thi lhit*i\ J'hi l l ni\iut of / tonnfmvn s. Ne\* York John 
Wile) and Sons. IvxS. p^s M5 MN 

NOI LS The sample si/e in eaih case is .10. Numbers in parentheses 
are l-sialisiics, R ' - Coefficient ot determination, adjusted for degrees 
<>f freedom. Ftir explanation of the Purbin- Watson statistic, see J. 
Johnston, hi <>fi,>»h Vh Sft rfhHh. New York Mclirau-Hill. 1**72, pages 
251 252 t This table pivpaicd Ma> W\ > 
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Table HI. — Prepriman school-age populations (I'.S. Census projections. Series IK): 

50 States and IM\, 1977 to 2002 
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Table H2 


— School-age populations tl'.S. Census projection!* 
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Table B3. — College-age populations (U.S. C ensus projections. Series 18), ages 18, 18-24, 25-29, 
30-34, and 35-44 years: 50 States and D.C„ 1977 to 2002 

(In thousands) 



Year ljuh 1) 



1977 . 
1978 

1979 . 

1980 . 
1981 
;982 . 
IW . 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 . 
1988 
1989 . 
1M**T 



1VNJ 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
19% 
IW 
1998 
1<W 
2000 
2001 
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SOL KO: I S IVpartment of CunimtTfC. Bureau o1 the lVn*u*. 
"I nicrti States Poptil ilium Estimates. h\ Age. Sex. Rave, and 
Hispanic Origin. 1^80 to IV88," ( urrvtu Population Rtpout. Scnc* 
P 25 No. HM5. Janua.A 1V*)0, ami "Projection* of the Population of 
Ik* t nited Slate*, b\ Age. Sex. and Race N88 to 2080." Cuttttu 
f\>pulitthtn Rtp<»f\. Scne* P 25. No HUS. Januan 1989 
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Tabic B4. — Average daily attendance (ADA) in public elementary and secondary schools, change in 
ADA, the population, and ADA as a proportion of the population: 
50 States and D.C 1976-77 to 2001-02 
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Table B5. — Disposable personal income per capita (in constant 1989-90 dollars), 1 with alternative projections: 

50 states and !).( ., 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Table B6.— Education revenue receipt.* from Mate source, per capita tin constant 1989-90 dollars). 1 
with alternative projections: 50 states and D.C. 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Table B7.— C onsumer Price Index (base year = 19WMM), with alternative projections: 

50 States and »>.('.. 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Table B8.— Rate of change for the inflation rate based on the Consumer Price Index, with alternative 

projections: 5u States and D.C 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Table B<».— Personal tax and nontax payments to state and local governments, per capita (in constant 
1989-90 dollars), 1 with alternative projections: SO States and D.C. 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Table BIO. — Indirect business taxes and tax accruals, excluding property taxes, for state and local 
governments, per capita (in constant 1989-90 dollars), 1 with alternative projections: 50 States and 
D.C., 1976-77 to 2001-2002 
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Table CI. — Mean absolute percentage errors (MAPEs) for public school enrollment and high school 

graduates, by State and lead time 
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Table CI. — Mean absolute percentage errors <MAPKs) for public school enrollment and high school 

graduates, by State and lead time — Continued 
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Table CI. — Mean absolute percentage errors (MAPEs) for public school enrollment and high school 

graduates, by State and lead time — Continued 
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1 1 
1 

1 s 



00 
2.4 
3.7 
4.S 
5.4 



02 
3.6 
50 
6.2 
7.4 



OS 

3.5 
2 7 
2.7 



Montana 



1 umi mil 

2 war mil 
* umi mil 

4 UMI tHll 

5 umi out 



0 ] 

OS 

1 * 

i 6 



0.2 
I i 

i 4 

] 2 
O.w 



0.1 
4.5 
7.1 
H» 
10.0 



0.4 
3 7 
3.S 
2 7 
2.5 



Ncbtaska 



1 umi mil 

2 war out 
* war oul 

4 \imi « mi 

5 - \ imi mil 



0 0 

o.s 



20 



00 

S T 

3.4 
4 3 

4 y 



0.1 
3.0 
4.1 
5 0 
5.6 



0 7 
2 7 
3.0 
2.S 
0.1 



\tr\ atla 



1 war i«iii 

2 UMI nil! 

* \ i/ai mi! 
4 UMf mil 

* \ fill ' Ul 



04 
S i 
I I M 
156 
IS.S 



04 

10.5 
15.4 

hi.y 

2; 6 



OS 
20 
2.S 
40 
5 5 



0 4 
44 

S.I 
K.3 

7.S 



\4 i u Hampshire 



1 \ .mi mil 

2 wai itui 

* N K'M OUl 

4 wai oul 

5 UMI mil 



0 * 
; : 

4 ? 

6 \ 

7 6 



0.3 

6.7 
10 0 

13 0 
15.2 



0.4 
5.M 
S < 
10 7 
12.3 



O.S 
6.0 
5 9 
2 ^ 

1 2 



New .k'tsi/N 



1 wai mil 

2 umi mil 

' UMI OUl 
\ S iMf OUl 

S wai mil 



0 2 
2.0 
; 2 
4 i 
4 M 



0 2 

1 4 

1 7 

2 4 



0.3 
M.2 
145 
IV 2 
23.2 



1 0 
4.5 
4.0 
6 4 
12.2 



1 \ t*,ir «uil 

2 \ imt mil 
* s i'.it mil 

4 war mil 

5 UMf out 



04 
\ \ 

5.0 
6 5 
so 



o s 
< h 

4 2 

5 : 

4.1 



2S 

4.8 
6.7 
V5 
16.5 



04 
IS 

1.0 
0.6 
2 S 



Voik 
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1 umi mil 

2 UMI tUlf 
1 UMf tUJf 

4 umi oul 

5 wai tun 



0 : 

1.2 

1 s 

2 5 
VI 



21 



0 1 

M 

vo 
vs 

4.4 



0.3 
HO 
12 ,3 
166 
20 4 



1.0 
4.4 
42 
6.S 
13 1 
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Table CI, — Mean absolute percentage errors (MAPKs) Tor public school enrollment and high school 

graduates, by State and lead time — Continued 



state 



Lead time 



K-12 



Enrolment 



9^12 



High school 
graduates 



North Carolina 



North Dakota 



Ohio 



OK lahoma 



Oregon ... 



Penns\l\ania 



Rhode Mand 



South Carolina 



South Dakota 



Tennessee 



Texas 
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i \ear out 


0.0 


0.2 


0 2 


0.1 


2 year inn 


0.3 


1.3 


3 4 


1.2 


1-year out 


0.3 


l 5 


4 4 


2ft 


4 year out 


o> 


■ -J 

J . f 






5 year out 


0 7 


1 M 


7.2 


1ft 


1 -vear out 


on 


0.0 


0 1 


l.o 


2 -year out 


0.4 


0.8 


2ft 


7.4 


3 year out 


0 4 


1 3 


3ft 


ft 2 


4-\ear oul 


0.4 


1 .ft 


!V2 


1 2 


5 year out 


OS 


1.5 


ftft 


ft. 1 


1 -year out 


0.1 


0 2 


0 1 


0.W 


2 year ihji 


0.8 


1.4 


4ft 


1.7 


3-year out 


1 0 


1.5 


ft.<J 


13* 


4-year out 




1 K 


".3 


' 


5 -year oul 




! X 


11.5 




1 year tujt 


0.1 


0.1 


O.ft 


04 


2 >ear out 


1.3 


1 o 


4» 


V2 


3 -year out 


I.N 


IIS 


ft.2 




4 scar oul 




1 2 


8. i 


4 2 


5-year oul 


1 ^ 


1.0 


Y 8 


4.1 


) year oul 


0.0 


00 


J.I 


113 


2-vrar out 


2 1 


44 


3 3 


.1.0 


1-vear oul 


11 


ft 7 


5 1 




4 year out 


4.2 


8ft 


ft. 7 


1 ft 


5 year out 


S 4 


102 


ft» 


12 


1 -year out 


0 2 


0.2 


0.1 


u s 


2->ear out 


1 1 


: i 


74 


40 


3 -year out 


1 5 


vo 


112 


4 M 


4 year oul 


2 1 


l X 


1 5 4 


ft, 7 


5 \eaf out 


2.8 


4 2 


IS 7 


1*1 


1 \ear out 


0.1 


0.1 


O 4 


( 0 


2 year oul 


U ft 


t 7 


S 4 


4 1 


J->i\ll oul 


0 4 


S 4 


12 8 


ft il 


4 vear out 


1 .0 


7 2 


1 7.5 


X * 


5 >ear out 


OK 


X K 


20 3 


12 s 


1 year oul 


0 1 


11 I 


(>2 


l.i 


2 vear out 


0." 


2 0 


3 0 


4 5 


1 vear out 


1,4 


2.M 


Vft 


4 5 


4- year out 


1 .8 


4.0 


3 ft 


4 4 


5 -vear out 


2 2 


4.8 


4.5 


0 ft 


1 vear oul 


0.2 


02 


00 


1 i 


2 year out 


I 1 


; 2 


\ 7 


4 S 


3 >ear out 


2.1 


5 0 


5 ft 


4 4 


4 u-ar oui 


2 ft 


ft < 


7 ft 


i s 


5-vear out 


* 2 


7.3 


8 5 


5ft 


1 vear oul 


0.1 


0 2 


u \ 


0 7 


2 year oul 


O.ft 


12 


2ft 


ft 0 


3 sear out 


Oft 


1.4 


1.0 


ft *l 


4 -year out 


Oft 


1 7 


2 1 


K.7 


5-veat out 


0.1 


1.5 


2 7 


7 U 


l-yeaf *>ui 


Oft 


(J ft 


0 4 


0.1 


2 year oul 


34 


4 1 


I ft 


4 1 


3 year out 


4 S 


5.8 


2.1 


ft " 


4 vear tw\ 


ft 7 


8.0 


vo 


7.*J 


5 >ear out 


X 7 


104 


*.S 


87 
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Table CI. — Mean absolute percentage errors (MAPEs) for public school enrollment and high school 

graduates by State and lead time— Continued 



State 



Enrothncnr 



Lead time 



K-12 



K-8 



<M2 



High school 
graduates 



Utah 


l\ear out 


0.7 


0.6 


07 


03 




2 yeai oul 


4,4 


4.3 


4.7 


64 




. y Vu] \rui 


6 4 


6.3 


6.8 


10.2 




4-year i> M i 


8.6 


8.4 


9.2 


12.3 




3 sear out 


108 


10.4 


12.0 


14.3 


Vermont 


1 year out 


0.0 


0.0 


0! 


08 




2-year oul 


2.1 


3 9 


3.4 


3.3 








S 9 


s s 


33 




4 year out 


4.2 


7.6 


4.8 


3.0 




3 year out 


49 


92 


6.3 


0.7 


Virginia 


1 year out 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 




2 -year out 


09 


2.8 


46 


2.9 




• ■ > v fSJ \r%3 1 


i -x 
■ . ,i 


** . ~ 








4 year oul 


1.7 


3.6 


8.1 


3.8 




3- year oul 


2.(1 


6 3 


9.1 


4.3 


Washington 


1 year nut 


0.2 


02 


0 3 


0.2 




2 \ear out 


33 


6 3 


3.3 


3.8 




~ > v til \ IU 1 


3.2 


9 4 


S 1 

. ' ■ * 


9.8 




4- year out 


6.9 


12,1 


6.3 


10.6 




3-year out 


8.3 


14.2 


64 


9.1 


West Virginia 


1 -\ear oul 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 




2->ear out 


4.2 


4.8 


3.2 


2.1 




Vyear out 


63 


7,4 


44 


2 0 




4-\ear out 


8.7 


98 


6 1 


1.8 




Vyear ou! 


10.8 


12 3 


7.3 


12 


Wisconsin 


1 year oul 


0.0 


02 


0.3 


11 




2->ear out 


0.7 


4.0 


6.3 


3.4 




Vyear out 


1 1 


6.1 


99 


3.4 




4-veai twt 


14 


7.9 


V3 


67 




5 -year oul 


2.0 


9.3 


13.7 


13.1 


W)i)miii|! 


1 >ear oul 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


03 




2-\ear out 


2.3 


2.3 


3.3 


4.7 




^vear out 


3 9 


4.0 


3.9 


6.1 




4-year ou! 


4.7 


4.6 


48 


f .3 




3 -year mil 


42 


4.2 


4.3 


3.2 



NOTE: Tii compute the MAPF s for the Nation antl Stales, an average 
of the absolute valuer tit the I-. 2-. 3-. 4- and 3- year-out projection 
mors uas calculated using data from 1970 to 1984 The MAPF 



indicates the likely average percent of deviation between the projection 
and the actual value for 1 to 5 years imo the fufure. 
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Appendix D 

Data Sources 



Sources and Comparability of Data 

The information in this report was obtained from main 
sources, including f ederal and stale agencies, private 
research organizations, and professional associations, The 
data were collected by many methods, including surveys 
of a universe (such as all colleges i or of a sample, and 
compilations of administrative re ords. ( are should be 
used when comparing data from different sources. Dif- 
ferences in procedures, such as timing, phrasing of ques- 
tions, and interviewer training mean that the results from 
the different sources are not strictly comparable. More 
extensive documentation of one survey's procedures ihan 
of another's does not imply more problems with the data, 
only that more information is available 

Accuracy of Data 

The accuracy of any statistic is determined by the joint 
effects of "sampling" and "nonsampling'' errors. t;sti- 
mates based on a sample will differ from the figures that 
would have been obtained if a complete census had been 
taken using the same survey instruments, instructions, and 
procedures. Besides sampling errors, both surveys, uni- 
verse and sample, are subject to errors of design, report- 
ing, processing, and errors due to non respon-;. Jo the 
extent possible, these nonsampling enors aie kept to a 
minimum by methods built into the survey procedures. In 
general, however, the effects of nonsampling emus are 
more difficult to gauge than those produced hv sampling 
variability 

Sampling Krrors 

The standard enoi is the piimaiy measure ol sampime 
variability , It provides a specific range with a stated 
confidence— within which a given estimate would lie if a 
complete census had been conducted, The chances that a 
complete census would differ from the sample In less 
than the standard error are about 6S mil ol i (Ml I he 
chances that the difference would be less than l,o5 limes 
the standard error are about W) out of MX); that the dit 
ference would be less than l»b times the standard error, 
about 95 out of HK): and that it would be less than 2.$X 
times as large, about W out of 1(H). 

The standard error can help assess how \»ilul a com- 
parison between two estimate"- mi^ht be. The standard 
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error of a difference between two sample estimates that 
are unconclatcd is approximately equal to the square root 
of the sum of the squared standard errors of the estimates. 
The standard error <se) of the difference between sample 
estimate "a" and sample estimate "b" is: 

se a -t> = Vse,* + sV 

Note thai most of the standard errors in subsequent sec- 
tions and in the original documents are approximations. 
T hai is. to derive estimates of standard errors that would 
be applicable to a wide variety of items and could be pre- 
pared at a numerate cost, a number of approximations 
were required. As a result, most of the standard errors 
presented prov ide a general order of magnitude rather 
than the exact standard error tor an* tecific item. 

Nonsampling Errors 

Both universe and sample surveys are subject to 
nonsampling errors, Nonsampling errors are of two 
kinds random and nonrandom. Random nonsampling 
errors may arise when respondents or interviewers inter- 
pret questions different!), when respondents must estimate 
values, of when coders, keyers. and other pressors han- 
dle answers differently, \onrandom nonsampling errors 
result from total nonrcsponsc (no usable data obtained for 
a sampled unit I. partial or item nomesponse tonly a por- 
l Mm of a response may be usable), inability or unwilling 
ness on the part of res|Hiiuients to provide information, 
difficulty mleqMvting questions, mistakes in recording or 
keying data, errors of collection or processing, and 
overcoveiage oi undercovetage of the target universe. 
Random nonrcsponsc emirs usually, but not always, result 
in an understatement of sampling errors and thus an ovei- 
statcment of the precision of survey estimates. Because 
estimating the magnitude of nonsampling enors u ould 
requite special experiments or access to independent data, 
these magnitudes arc seldom available. 

lo compensate for suspected nonrandom errors, adjust- 
ments of the sample estimates are often made. For exam- 
ple, adjustments are frequently made for nonrcsponsc. 
both total and partial. An adjustment made for either type 
of nomesponse is often referred to as an imputation, that 
is. substitution of the ''average" questionnaire response 
tor the nonrcsponse Imputations are usually made sepa- 
rately within various groups ot sample members that have 
similar survey eharactensties. Imputation for item 
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nonresponsc is usually made bx substituting loi a missing 
item the response to that ucin of a respondent basing 
characteristics that arc similar to those of the 
nonrexpondent. 

Althi^Uiiti the magnitude ol nonsainpling errors n he 
data collected in ihis f f n*n'\ fi<>n\ is frcquentlx unknoxxn. 
idiosyncrasies ihai have been identified arc noted on ihc 
appropriate fables. 

Federal Agency Sources 

National C enter for Education Statistics 
(NCKS) 

Common Curt* of Data 

NCES uses the Common Core ol Dala iCCDi surxex 
to acquire ami maintain statistical data on the 50 Stales, 
the Oistncl ol Columbia, ami the oull> 11112 areas Irom the 
unixerse ol stale-level education agencies. Information 
about stall and students is collected annual!) a( (he 
school, U-A thval education agency or school district), 
and slate levels. Information about rexenues and expendi- 
tures is also collected at the state lex el. 

Data are col Ice ted loi a particular school \ear (Jul) I 
through June MU by surxex instruments sent to the states 
bx Octohei l> of the subsequent school xear. Slates haxe 
2 sears in xxhich 10 modi I) the data original!) suhnuttcd. 

Since the CCD is a unixerse surxex. the CCD mlonna- 
tion in I'rtifi't !n»n\ is not subject to sampling error, Hoxx- 
exer. nonsainpling en or could come Irom txso sources 
nonreturn and inaccurate reporting, Almost a!! of the 
slates submit the six CCD surxe) iiisirumenis each xear. 
hut there are mans delaxs in submitting data and the sub- 
missions are sometimes incomplete. 

I nderstandablx. xihen 5 7 education agencies compile 
and submit data lor oxer public sctumls and 

approximate!) 15.KO0 local school districts, misreporting 
can occur. Typically, this results from xaryuig mterprela 
in mi ol NCI'S detimtioiis and differing recordkeeping sys- 
tems. NCES attempts to minimi/e these errors by working 
closely xxith the Council ol Chief State SchtHil Officers 
(CCSSO) and its Committee on Exaluation ami Infomia- 
tion Systems (CFlSi. 

The state education agencies report data to NCES from 
data collected and edited in the regular reporting cycles 
for xxhich NCES reimburses ihcm. NCES encourages the 
agencies to incorporate into their own surxex systems the 
NCES items ihex do not collect so those items will also 
be available lor the subsequent CCD surxex. Oxei lime, 
this has meant texser missing ihua cells in each slate's 
response, reducing the need to impute data. 

NCKS subjects data Irom the education agencies to a 
comprehensixe edit. Where data are determined to be 
inconsistent, missing, or out ol range. NCES asks the 
education agencies tor unification, NCI'S -prepared state 
summary forms are returned to the state education agen- 
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cies for unification. States are also giscn *in opportunity 
to rexise their state lex el aggregates Irom the prexious 
suiacx cycle. 

Ouestions concerning the ("0111111011 Core of Data can 
he directed to: 

John Sietsema 

Elcmcntarx and Secondarx Education Statishcs Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
>55 Nexv Jersey Axenue NW 
Washington. IX' 2020H 

Public School Karl) Kstimates System. The Public 
School l-arlx Estimates System is designed to allou 
NCI'S 10 report selected key statistics earls m the school 
sear. Statistics include the number of students in mem- 
bership, lc:»c!jcrs. and high school graduates, and total 
rexenues and expenditures. These estimates are either pre- 
I imi nan actual counts for indix idual slates, estimates 
derived bx the Slates lor NCES. or imputed x allies dex el- 
oped bx NCES using a combination of stale-specific and 
national data. 

forty -eight States and the DniicI of Columbia partici 
paled in the 1W* sun ex. Estimates reported in this Knik 
xx ere proxided to NCES bx state education agencies and 
represent the best information available to states at this 
earlx stage ol the school xear. Thex are. hoxxexer. subject 
to rexision. 

Early in Nox ember of each yeai. a surxe) form is sent 
10 each slate education agency requesting cooperation and 
specifying xv hen NCES xxill collect data bx telephone, 
States are contacted during the tirst week in Nox ember, 
and stale estimates are reeeixed through the thud xxeek in 
IX'cember. Data collected bx telephone are checked for 
leasonableuess agamsi prior sears data. 

Questions concerning the Public School larlx Esii- 
mates Sxsteni can be diiectcd to: 

f-rank Jiihnson 

Elcmcntarx and Secondarx i-ducation Statistics Dtxtston 
National Center for Education Statistics 
SS.S \exs Jersex Axenue NW 
Washington. IX^ 

Private Schiwil Earlx Estimates Sxsteni: 

Ihc prixate schtH)| early estimates are the tirst reporting 
component of the Prixate School Cmxerse data collection 
sx stem. In subsequent \ears. the statistical intorniation 
vsill be* collected fuini all prixate schiKils in the NCES 
unixerse. and the earls estimates vxdl be based on a 
subsample of that unixerse. 

Earlx in October WHS. questionnaires were mailed to 
.1 national probability sample of 1.1 ^7 prixate elemenlarx 
and secondarx schools from a unixerse ol approximately 
3<UH)U prixate sellings. lelephone folloxxup of 
nonrespondenls xsas initiated in late OctoK'r. and data 
collection xsas completed in late Nox ember. The overall 
response rate \xas 4 >4 percent: 4> 7N of the eligible 
scluHils. Some \?>2 of the original I.I ^7 sclumls in the 
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sample were determined to tx* out of seo|v. While this 
survey was run designed specifically to yield .in estimate 
of the number ot private schools, the number of out-of 
scope sehtH^ls identified in this survey resulted tn a 
weighted estimate of approximately 2(v*<K) private 
schools. 

Hie sampling frame used I'm Ihe mux ex xxas composed 
of two non-overlapping frames the \tT-S list Irame ol 
approximately 24.(KKJ eligible schools, and an area frame 
developed b> the Census Bureau for 75 Primary Sampling 
Units tPSCs). The atva frame welded a sample sj/e of 
523 schools for the Schools am) Staffing Survey tSASSi. 
The private schiHil early estimates area sample was drawn 
from the SASS area sample. The sample from ihe area 
frame was suited h\ level of school, bv relieious on- 
eniatioii class within school level, then bv PSC within 
religious orientation class, and finally bv student mem 
bership within PSl . 

The sample from the lisi frame was stratified by level 
of schixil {elementary, secondary, combined, and other I 
and religious orientation (Catholic, other religious, and 
nonseclarian). and within strata schools were further 
sorted b> Office of Kducation regions, and by student 
membership si/e within region, Kach school in the sorted 
frame was assigned a sampling measure of si/e equal to 
the square root of student membership, and samples were 
selected with probabilities proportionate to si/e from each 
orientation/level strat urn , 

The survey data were weighted to reflect the sampling 
rates (probability of selection I and were adjusted for 
nonrcsponsc. Estimates of standard errors were computed 
using a variance estimation procedure for complex sample 
survey data known as jackknife. The standard errors tor 
private school early estimates for school seats IMS7 ss 
and JMNK S 1 ) are shown m ihe table below. 

Students leathers dradiiulcs 

<|<fltfMW> ilwx-Xit) 

w(v?"»J »# 1 rO 4 ' '* (»t»s 4 

Nonsampling emirs may include such things as dit 
ferences in the respondents' interpretation of the meaning 
to the questions, differences related to the particular time 
the survey was conducted, or emirs in data preparation. 
During the design of the survey ami survey pretest, an 
effort was made to check for consistent*) ol interpretation , 
of questions and to eliminate ambiguous items. The 
questionnaire was pretested with respondents like those 
who completed the survey, and the qucstionnanc anil 
instructions were extensively reviewed bv NCHS and rep 
resentatives o- private school association* aftendtng the 
NCHS private school data users meeting. Manual and 
machine editing of the questionnaires was conducted to 
check the data for accuracy and consistency. Hxtensixc 
telephone follow up was conducted for missing or 
inconsistent items; data were keyed with HK) percent \er 
itlcation. 
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Indcreoxeiage in the list ami area frames is another 
possible source of nonsamplme error. Ihe area frame was 
used to complement the list frame through the identifica- 
tion of schools missing from the list frame. As the Harly 
f -simiaics System and the Private School Universe data 
collection system develop, efforts will be directed towards 
updating the universe list and identifying and mimmi/ing 
sources of undercoveragc in both the list and area frames. 

Questions concerning the Private School Hark Hsti- 
mates System can be directed to: 

Marilyn M McMillen 

Momentary and Secondary Hducation Statistics Division 
National Center for Hducation Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington. IX 2020N 

Private SchfMii Karly Kstimates System: 198<MM). 

Ihis is the secoiul in a series of early estimates for pri- 
vate elementary and secondary education. These early 
estimates are key statistics reported early in the schiwil 
year and include the numbers of teachers, students, and 
high school graduates for private elementary and second- 
ary schools. In subsequent years, the statistical informa- 
tion will be collected from all private schools in the 
NCHS universe, and the early estimates will be based on 
a subsample of that universe. 

Harly in Oclotvr l l JNM, questionnaires were mailed to 
a national probability sample of 1.16** private elementary 
and secondary schools from a universe of approximately 
27.CKH) private schools. Telephone followup of 
nonrespondents was initiated in late October, and data 
collection was completed in late November. The overall 
response rale was l >5 percent: 4 *Nb of the U>42 eligible 
si-hools, Some 127 of the original 1.167 scho«i|s in the 
sample were detennmed to Iv out -of scope. While this 
survey was not designed specifically to yield an estimate 
4)1 the number of private schools, the number of out of 
scope schools identified in this survey resulted in a 
weighted estimate of approximate!) 2o.(>45 private 
schools. 

The sampling frame used for the survey was composed 
of two non-ox enappmg frames: the NCHS list frame of 
approximately 24. (KH) eligible schools, and an area frame 
dcx eloped by the Census Bureau for 75 Primary Sampling 
I nits tPSl'si. The area frame yielded a sample si/e of 
523 schools for the Schools and Staffing Survey <SASS). 
The prixate school early estimates area sample xxas drawn 
from the SASS area sample. The sample from the area 
frame was sorted bv level of school, bv religious ori- 
entation class within school level, then by PSl within 
religious orientation class, ami finally by student mem- 
beislup within PSC. 

The sample from the list hame was stratified by level 
of school (elementary, secondary, combined, and other) 
and religious orientation (Catholic, oilier leltgious. and 
nonsectarian >. and within strata schools were further 
sorted by Census regions, and by student membership si/e 
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within region. VmU school in the sorted frame was 
assigned a sampling measure of si/e equal to the square 
root of siudi.Mii membership. The sample design for ihe 
lisi frame was similar, differing! in two wavs from the 
design tor ihe area frame, f irst, stratification bv level of 
school vieldcd four, rather than Ihree categories: 
elementan . sccondarv. combined, and olher. Second, ihe 
measure of si/e was simpl) the square root of sitideni 
membership. 

The stiixev data weic weighted lo reflect the sampling 
raies tprohahihtv ol selection) ami were adjusted lor 
nonresponse. I -stimaics of standard eirors were eomputed 
using a variance estimation procedure for complex sample 
survev data known as balanced repealed replication. The 
standard emirs for private school earlv estiniates tor 
school veats |Mss S l > and W are shown in the table 

below . 

studvnts Itavhcrs <iraduaies 

< IMtfy-VtM (IVWMMh fJWX-**h 

i 1 ' S M S <i *h ] I \, fi 

Nonsamphni: emirs max inelude sueh things as dif 
ferenees in the respondents' interpretations of the mean- 
ing lo the questions, differences telated to the particular 
tune the survex was conductcu. or errors in data prepara- 
tion. Ihe sum-) instrument used in the PWW -W Harlx 
Intimates data collection xvas de\elo|X"d based on the 
experiences of the PJKX Pari) Estimates data collec- 
tion. The form was modified as needed to accommodate 
one data collection instrument lor both the P.arlv Hsti- 
mates and Universe components of the Prix ate School 
data collection svstem. The content of the Mine) was 
developed in consultation with representatives of private 
school associations attending NCHS private school data 
users meetings. The questionnaire and instructions weie 
extensive!) reviewed bv NCI.S staff Manual and machine 
editing of the questionnaires uas conducted in check the 
data for accuracy and coiisisiencx , Data were keved with 
1 ( M J-pei ce nt x en I i c at ii >n . 

Cndcicoverage in the hst and area frames is another 
possible source of uniisampling error. The area Irame was 
uscif to complement the list Irame through the tdemiitea 
tion of schools missing from the list Irame. As the 1-aiU 
intimates Svstem and the Private ScIhhiI limerse data 
collection sxstem develop, both the hst and area frames 
will he updated periodical!). for the IMS 1 *- k H) f ail) P.sii 
mates data collection. l.(XM) private schools were added 
to the I nix el se list. 

Questions concerning the Private School I arlx I sti 
mates Svstem can he directed to: 

Manlvn M. McMilleu 

Hlementarv ami Sccondarv f ducation Statistics Division 
National ("enter lor {{ducation Statistics 
555 New Jerscx Avenue NW 
Washington. DC 2020N 

O 
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Private School Karl) Kstimates System: 1V90-9I. 

l-arh m September l l WO. questionnaires xveiv mailed to 
a national probahiht) sample of 1.107 pro ate elementan 
and seeoiidan schools. Telephone collection of the data 
began in earlv October, and was ci>mpleted in mid-CX'to* 
her. Hie oxerall response rate was l JN percent: l.(WX of 
the I.I 1M eligible schools. Some 4S of the original 1.167 
schools in the sample were determined to be out-of-scope. 
After adjusting for out of -scope schools the xveighled esti- 
male of private sclnnifs is J4.^5V 

The sampling frame used for the survev \xas composed 
of ixxo iion-ovcrlapnmg frames: the NCI'S Private School 
Sunev list <i| approximate!) 20.5S4 eligible schools (the 
universe hst>. and an area frame developed bv the Census 
Bureau, consisting of schools identified in 123 sam- 
pled geographic areas < Pnmai > Sampling I nils or PSIM. 
The list frame was stratified bv level of school 
t elementan. secondare, combined, other, and unknown) 
and religious orientation (Catholic, other religious, and 
nonseciaiian t; within strata schools were further sorted bv 
Census region, and bv student membership si/e within 
region. I:aeh school m the sorted frame xxas assigned a 
sampling measure ol size equal to the square root of stu- 
dent membership. 

The area frame is constructed from a sample survex 
designed to capture those schools not included in the uni- 
xersc list. T he 4 >23 schools identified in the sampled areas 
are weighted to a national estimate of the number of pri- 
x ate schools not included in the universe list. This 
weighted number is then added to the universe count to 
produce an estimate of the total number of private schools 
in the l imed States. por the earlv estimate, the area 
frame was stratified bv lex el of schools t elementan . sec- 
ondarx. and other) and religious orientation {Catholic, 
other religious, and nonscctaiian). Within strata, schools 
xx ere f urther sorted bx MPS (I cdcral Information Process- 
ing Standards i state code, bv MPS count) code within 
states, and bx student membership xvithin counties. Sam- 
ples xxere selected xxith probabilities proportionate to si/e 
from each stratum. The measure of si/e used lor this pur- 
pose was the square root of student membership multi- 
plied bx the inverse of the probability of selection of the 
PSl m xx Inch school is located. 

A nexx estimation procedure xxas used to produce the 
private school eailv estimates. This procedure used 
Hie estiniites obtained from the entire universe of private 
schools pi the Private School Survev o! IMS 1 ? and 
adjusted these estimates foi the change reflected in the 
IM l H) earlv estimates data collections. The steps of this 
procedure were: ill obtain Private ScIhhiI Survev (PSS) 
universe estimates for the il.ua elements desired: i 2 > 
adjust PSS estimates for partial and total noniesponse: t3> 
collect pwti earl) estimates data foi the data for the data 
elements; (4) weight the eailv estimate sample to reflect 
the sampling rates (probability ol selection) and to adjust 
tor lotal nonrcsponse separate!) bv the sampling strata 
ami bv enrollment; (S) measure the change tor these data 
elements between the PSS and the earlv estimates data 
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collection tor those scIhhiIs that were m the earlv esti 
mates sample and had the appropriate data lor both 
and I WO: and tbi appl> the change calculated m siep 5 
to the data from all of the schools in the PSS universe. 
Numbers m the tables and text have been rounded. Ratios 
have been calculated on the aelual estimates rather than 
the rounded values. The I ■Ml earlv estimates were 
adjusted to account lot both total and partial 
nonres}Hiuses. 

Sample su?\c> data. Mich .is ihe private school esti 
mates data, are subject to eiroi due to variations in sani 
pling. Ihe sund.ud cmoi is a measure of the variability 
due to sampling when estimating a statistie Intimates of 
standard errors weie computed using a variance esti- 
mation piocedurc toi complex sample survev data known 
as balanced repeated replication. Ihe standard emirs lor 
private school eatlv estimates toi school vcars IW W 
and l*WO »M are diown in the table Ivkm. 
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Survey esinnates are also subject to enors of reporting 
and errors nuuU in the collection and processing of the 
data. These errors, called nonsampling errors, can some- 
times bias the data. Nonsampling enors mav include such 
things as differences in the respondents' interpretations of 
the meaning to the questions, differences related to the 
particular time the survey was conducted, or enors m data 
preparation. Ihe survev instrument used in the I WO *M 
private school earlv estimates data collection w;is revised 
as a result ol the cxpenences of the |MS 4 > W private 
school earlv estimates data collection. The content ol the 
sinxev was developed in consultation with representatives 
<if private school associations attending Ml S meetings 
tor users ol private school data. Ihe questionnaire ami 
instructions were reviewed extensively hv NIT'S stall. 
Manual and machine editing ol the ijuestionnaiies was 
conducted to check the data lor accuracy and consistency. 
Data were keved with 100 percent xeiitication. 

I ! ndeii overage in the list and aica flames is juoiher 
possible source ol nonsampling ituh. Ihe aiea Maine was 
used to complement the list frame through the idcnlifica- 
tion ol schools missing Itoni the hsi hamc As the Private 
School I .nl> I siimatcs System and the Private School 
Survev (the umveise data collection) system develop, both 
the list and aiea funics will be updated periodically 

Questions concerning the Pro ate Si hool fat l> h'sti 
mates System tan he directed to: 

Sharon A Bobbin 

Elemental v and Secondary I'ducation Statistics |)t\tston 
National (Vntei for fulucafion Statistics 
555 New Jersev Avenue NW 
Washington. IX' 2020* 



Integrated Postsecondarv Education 
Data Svstem 

The Integrated Postsecondarv I'ducation Data System 
tlPKDS) survev s all postsecondarv institutions, including 
universities and colleges, as well as institutions ottering 
technical and v (national education beyond the high school 
level. This svstem. which began in I^Sfi. replaces and 
supplements the Higher Education General information 
Survev cHI-XilSl. 

The information presented in this rejxui draws on 
ll'HDS surveys that solicited information concerning 
institutional characteristics, enrollment, and degrees. The 
higher education portion of this system is a census of 
accredited 2- and 4-year colleges. Since these surveys 
cover all institutions in the universe, the data arj not sub- 
ject to sampling error. However, they are subject to 
nonsampling error, the sources of which vary with the 
survev instalment, liaeh survev will therefore he div 
cussed separately. Information eoncenimg the 
nonsampling emir of the enrollment and degrees surveys 
is drawn extensively from the Hl-CtlS Post- Survey Val- 
idalion Stud) conducted in l l >7 l J. 

Institutional Characteristic*. This survev provided the 
basis for the universe of institutions in the Dilatory of 
Postsa ofhhtn Institutions, and it is used in all other 
HMDS data collection activities. The universe includes 
institutions that met certain accreditation criteria and 
offered at least a I vear program of college levei studies 
leading low aril a degree. All of these institutions were 
certified as eligible hv the IS. Department of 
Kducaiions's Division of legibility and Agency Evalua- 
tion, l*ach hill, institutions listed in the previous's Dim- 
ton vvere asked to update a computer printout of their 
information. 

Kali Knrollment This survey lias been part of the 
IITDS or HWilS series since l%b. MI-tUS is mainly 
composed of 4 and 2 year colleges and universities. The 
enrollment survev response rate was relatively high; the 
l^NO response rate was Nfv] percent. Major sources of 
noiisamplmg enor t * *r this survev are clasMticatioii prob 
lems. the unavailability of needed data, interpretation of 
definition*, the survey due date, and operational errors. Of 
these, the classification of students appeals to he the mam 
source ol error. Institutions have problems in correctly 
classifying first tune freshmen, othei first-time students, 
and unclassified students for both full time and part-time 
categories. These problems occur most often at 2 year 
institutions (private and public) and private 4*year institu- 
tions. In IM77 78 HfiUIS validation studies, the classi- 
fication problem led to an estimated overcount of I 1 .(KM) 
lull-tune students and an undercouiit of 1^.000 part-time 
students. Although the ratio of error to the grand total 
was small (less than I percent}, the percentage of errors 
was as high as 5 percent for detailed student levels and 
even higher at certain aggregation levels. 
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Beginning with fall NNb. the survey system was 
redesigned with the intn>duciion of IPhDS. The new sur- 
vey system comprises all postsecondarv institutions, but 
also maintains comparability with earlier airvevs bx 
allowing Ill-CilS institutions in he tabulated separately. 
The new system also provides foi pichminarx and revised 
data releases, This allows \( t S flexibility to release 
eirly data sets while siill niaintaming a more accurate 
final database. 

Completions this survey was pan of the HhXilS 
serii . throughout its existence. However, the degree 
classification tasononi) w;is revised in 1*170 71 aiul 
1W2-K.V Collection of degree data has been maintained 
through the IPI-DS system. 

Although information from survey years 1470 71 
through I^Sl N2 is direct]) comparable, care must be 
taken it information before or alter lhai period is included 
in am comparison. [X'grecs -conferred trend lables 
arranged hv the l l JN2 S3 classification have been added 
to the f'ntjvi turns nf Eiluailum Statistns to provide con- 
sistent data from PJ70 71 to ]UXS NM. Data \\\ this edi- 
tion on associate degrees are not direct!) comparable with 
figures for earlier wars. The nonresponse rate does not 
appear to be a significant source of nonsampling error for 
this survey. I he return rate oxer the years has been 
extremely high, with the response rale lot the NNK W 
survey at lh.\ percent. Because of the fiigh return ialc. 
luuisamphug erroi caused bv imputation was also mini- 
mal. 

The major sources o\ nonsampling erroi for ihts survey 
are differences between the HI'XilS program taxonomy 
and taxonomies used bv the colleges, classification of 
double maj;M's and double degrees, operational problems, 
and survey liming. In the I97 1 J validation stud), these 
sources of nonsampling error were found to conlribute to 
an error rale of 0.3 percent oveneportmg of hacheloi's 
degrees and 1.3 peaent overreporting of master's degrees, 
The differences, howexer. varied great!) among fields. 
Over SO percent of the fields selected for the validation 
stud) had no errors identified. Categories of fields that 
had large differences were business and management, 
education, engineering, letters, and psychology. It was 
also shown that differences in proportion to the published 
figures were less than I percent for most of the selected 
fields that had some emirs. I-Accpiions to these were; 
master's and doctoral programs in labor and industrial 
relations (Zi) percent and S percent): bachelor's anil mas- 
ter's programs in art education (3 percent and 4 percent): 
bachelor's and doctoral piogranis in business and com- 
merce, and in distributive education (S percent and ( > per- 
cent): master's programs in philosophy (S percent): and 
doctoral programs in psxeholog) 1 1 I percent). 

Questions concerning the surveys used as data sources 
for this report or other questions concerning H! : .G1S can 
be directed to: 

9 
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Postsecondarx Kducation Statistics Division 
National Center for t-ducalion Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NVV 
Washington. IX' 20208 

Schools and Staffing Survey 

The " Schools and Staffing Survey" <SASS) data were 
collected through sample surveys of school districts, 
schools, school administrators, and teachers. The surveys 
of schools and school principals were based on the 9,317 
public and 3.513 private schools in the school samples. 
In addition. 56.242 public school teachers and 11.529 pri- 
vate school teachers participated in the teacher survey. 

The public school sample was selected from the Qual- 
it) lulucatiou Data ((JKD) file of public schools. All pub- 
lic schools in the file were stratified bv state and by three 
grade levels (elementary, secondary, and combined). 
Within each stratum, the schools were sorted by 
urhanicit). zip code, highest grade in the school, and 
enrollment, lor each stratum within the state, sample 
schools were selected by systematic sampling with prob- 
ability proportional to the square root of the number of 
teachers within a school. 

The private school sample was selected primarily Irom 
the Ql.D file of private schools. To improve coverage, 
two additional steps were taken. The first step was to 
update the Q\\D file with current lists of schools from 17 
private school associations. All private schtK>ls in the file 
were stratified hv state and then b) three grade levels 
(elementary, secondare, and combined) and 13 affiliation 
groups. Within each stratum, the schools were sorted by 
urhanicit). zip cinle. highest grade in the school, and 
enrollment. h>r each stra am within each slate, sample 
schools were selected hv systematic sampling with prob- 
ability proportional to the square root of the number of 
teachers within a school. The second step was to include 
an area frame sample, contained in 75 Primary Sampling 
I nils (PSU's). each PSl 1 consisting of a count) or group 
of counties. Within each PSl 1 . an attempt was made to 
find all eligible private schools. A telephone search was 
made, using such sources as Yellow Pages, religious 
institutions, local education agencies, chambers of com- 
merce, local government offices, commercial milk compa- 
nies, and real estate offices. The PSU's were stratified by 
Census geographic region. Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Aiea sialus. and private school enrollment. These 
PSU\ were selected from the universe of 2.4M7 PSU's 
with probability proportional to the square root of the 
PSl ; population. All schools not on ihe QUI) file or the 
lists from the private schin>l associations were eligible to 
be selected for the area frank sample. Schools in the area 
frame lhat could he contacted were sampled with prob- 
ability proportional to the square root of the number of 
teachers. A systematic equal probability sample was then 
drawn from the schools in the area frame lhat could not 
be contacted. 

2i\) 
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The School Administrator Questionnaire was mailed in 
the administrator of each sampled school in February 
19XX. Weighted response rates Tor the School Adminis- 
trator Questionnaire were M4.4 percent for public school 
administrators and 7^.3 percent lor private schtnil 
administrators. There was no explicit imputation lor item 
nomvsponse and tor the small number of schixils that 
wen? found to be missing from Ql:l) lists of public 
schools. The national estimate lor public school principals 
is underestimated because of missing schools. 

The weighted response late for the Private School 
Questionnaire was 7N.d percent for private scfuxils. The 
data were weighted to reflect the universe of private 
schools, and the weights were adjusted for nonresponse. 
A private schiHil was excluded from the sample if »' lid 
not have am students in any of the grades from i il. 
if it operated in a private home that was used as a famil> 
residence, or if it was undetermined whether it operated 
in a private home and its enrollment was less ihan 10 or 
it had only one teacher. 

Fur more information about this survey, contact; 

Charles Hammer or Marilyn M McMillen 

lilcmentary and Secondary Education Statistics Division 

National ( enter for Kdiicalion Statistics 

555 New Jersey Avenue NW 

Washington. IX 202<W 

Bureau of the Census 
Current Population Survey 

Current estimates of school enrollment, as well as 
social and economic characteristics of students, are based 
on data collected in the Census Bureau s month!) survey 
of about WMKH) households. The monthly Current Popu- 
lation Survey (CPS) sample consists of 62 1 * areas com- 
prising l. l J73 counties, independent cities, and minor civil 
divisions throughout the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. The sample was initial ly selected from the 
I WO Census f iles and is periodical!) updated to reflect 
new housing construction. 

The monthly CPS deals primarily with labor force data 
for the civilian noninstitutional population <i,e.. excluding 
military personnel and their families living on post and 
inmates of institutions), in addition, on October of each 
year, supplemental questions are asked about highest 
grade completed, level of current enrollment, attendance 
status, number and types of coursr . degree or certificate 
objective, and type of organization offering instruction lot 
each member of the household. Information on enrollment 
status by grade is gathered each October, 

The estimation procedure used for the monthly CPS 
data involves inflating weighted sample results to 
independent estimates of characteristics of the civilian 
noninstitutional population in the United States by age. 
sex. and race. These independent estimates are based on 
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statistics from decennial censuses: statistics on births, 
deaths, immigration, and emigration: and statistics on the 
population in the armed services. Generalized standard 
error tables arc in the Current Population Reports. The 
data are subject to both nonsampling and sampling errors. 
More information is available in the Currvnt Popu- 
lation Reports. Series P-20. or by contacting: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 
Bureau of the Census 
C.S. IX-partment of Commerce 
Washington. iX 20233 

School Knrollmcnt Hach October, the Current Popu- 
lation Survey tCPS) includes supplemental questions on 
the enrollment status of the population 3 years old and 
over. The main sources of nonsampling variability in the 
responses to the supplement are those inherent in the sur- 
ve\ instrument. The question concerning educational 
attainment may be sensitive lor some respondents, who 
may nut want to acknowledge their lack of a high school 
diploma. The question of current enrollment may not be 
answered accurately for various reasons. Some respond- 
ents may not know current grade information for every 
student in the household, a problem especially prevalent 
lor households with members ;n college or in nursery 
school Contusion over college credits or hours taken by 
a student may make it difficult to determine the year in 
which the student is enrolled. Problems may t*ccur with 
the definition of nursery school (a group or class orga- 
nized to provide educational experiences for children) 
where respondents' interpretations of "education* 1 ! experi- 
ences'" vary. 

Questions concerning the CPS "School I;nrollmenl"' 
survey may be directed to: 

Hducution and Social Stratification Branch 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington. DC 20233 

Total population estimates. The population estimates 
contained in this report tor the l 4 )80s were developed by 
averaging the icsults of two methods, both of which use 
current data to estimate population change since April 
I WO. The Cenuis Bureau" s Composite Method uses vital 
statistics ami school enrollment to estimate the population 
0-14 \ citis of age by a variation of Component Method 
II. Por the household population I? to 64 years old. the 
method employs a Ratio-Correlation technique in which a 
multiple correlation estimating equation is applied to the 
changes in three independent variables (Federal income 
tax returns, school enrollment, and housing units} to esti- 
mate changes in the population. 

In the second method (the Administrative Records 
Method*, net internal migration is estimated using individ- 
ual f ederal income lax returns, immigration from abroad 
is developed from immigration reports, and reported vital 
statistics are used to account tor natural increase. These 
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two methods arc averaged to estimate the household pop- 
ulation under 65 years of age. The population under fi5 
years old in group quarters and the population h5 years 
old and over are added to the household |x>pulatton to 
obtain an estimate of the population total lor each stale, 

Hstimates of the group quarters population were 
obtained by adding to the WM) Census count of 
nonbarracks group quarters population, the latest survey 
data on military harraeks population plus an allowance for 
change in the population in major Job Corps centers. The 
population fi5 >ears old and over was obtained b> adding 
the estimated change in the number of people enrolled 
under Medicare hetuei-n April I. I WO. and the estimate 
date to the l l )X0 Census population 65 years old and o\er. 
f"i\ilian population estimates were created by subtracting 
the Armed Forces population from the resident state pop- 
ulation estimate. The Armed Forces data were obtained 
directly from reports of the Departments of the Defense 
and Transportation showing the number of militar) per 
sonnel assigned to each installation, adjusted where nec- 
essary to reflect place ot residence. 

The procedures used to develop the all-ages estimate** 
have been tested and modified through comparisons with 
the results of several decennial censuses. The mean dif- 
ference of the average of the estimates prcxlueed by the 
Composite Method and the Administrative Records 
Method for April I. 1980, from the I MHO census eounis 
was I.I percent, with the greatest deviation being 10. 1 
percent in the District ot Columbia. A more detailed 
description of the population estimates meihodolog) and 
an indication of their accuracy may be found in Can cut 
Population Reports. Series P-25. No. published b\ 

the U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. 

Population estimates by age. The mcthodolog) used 
to develop the age estimates is a variation of Component 
Method II. one of the methods former!) used to estimate 
the total population of stales. This method invoUes using 
the 1 980 Census data as a base for each of the age groups 
by state and taking into account changes in the population 
attributed to births, deaths, and net migration from April 
I. I 4 WU). to the estimate date. 

The migration component was derived h\ using 
changes in the school enrollment data lor each state to 
estimate a school-age migration rate, which was then con- 
verted to a rate tor other age groups under 65. 

The natural change component makes use ot the num- 
ber of registered births and deaths b\ state of residence 
tor the calendar years provided b\ state health depart- 
ments, adjusted to cover the periods liom April I (4) July 
I and adjusted to independent national controls. 

As in the all-ages procedure, estimates for the popu- 
lation 65 years old and over were developed using the 
change measured iti Medicare records for each state. 

As a final step, the estimates of the age groups lor each 
state were adjusted to sum to the independent!) estimated 
resident population total for the state. In addition, the 
state estimates for each age group were adjusted to be 
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consistent with an independent national population esti- 
mate for that age group. 

Questions concerning the "Population Kstimates" may 
he directed to: 

State and Local Estimates Branch 
Bureau of the Censns 
l',S. Department of Commerce 
Washington. DC 20233 

State population projections These projections are 
available in Current Population Reports, Projections of 
the Population of Slates. h\ Agf. Sew ami Race: 1988 to 
2010. Sf.-ries P-25. No. 1017. published by the Bureau of 
the Census. They were prepared using a cohort compo- 
nent method whereby each component of population 
change - births, deaths, domestic inmigration, domestic 
outmigration. international inmigration. and international 
outmigration— is projected separately for each birth 
cohort b) se\ and race. The basic framework is the same 
as in past projections and includes the major innovations 
mtrixlueed in Current Population Reports. Series P-25. 
No, 1017. The major innovations include: 

1. The projection of annual population by single years 
of age lead of the projections by 5-year age groups for 
e\ery tilth year: 

2. The use of state-to-state migration flows rather than 
net migration, or gross inmigration and outmigration: 

.V The hing of migration projections to the administra- 
tion data used in the state current population estimates 
program to provide more recent information as well as 
the possibility of updating the migration data during the 
intercensal period: 

4, A time series analysis of recent annual trends in 
migration streams to add a dynamic element to migration 
projections, rather than the past practice of holding migra- 
tion rates constant: 

5, The use of state differentials in survival rates based 
on tiie I MHO decennial life tables: and 

fv The use of state differentials in the timing patterns 
t)f fertilit) based on 19X0 birth and population data. 

where: 

The cohort -component method is based on the tradi- 
tional demographic accounting system: 

\\ IV + B - D ♦ DIM - DOM + HM IOM 

f\ population at the end of the period 

IV population at the beginning of the period 

B births during the penoo 

D - deaths during the period 

2.1. 
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DIM = domestic inmigration during the period 

DOM - domestic outmigration during the period 

I1M = international inmigration during Ihc period 

IOM = international outmigration during die period 

In order to generate population projections uilh this 
model, one needs separate data lor each of these compo- 
nents. In general, the assumption* concerning the future 
levels of fertility, mortality, and international immigration 
are consistent with the assumptions developed for the 
national population projections published in Current Pop- 
ulation Reports. Series P-25. No. 1018. 

Once the data for each of the components ha\e been 
developed, it is a relatively straightforward process to 
apply the cohort-component method and produce the pro- 
jections. Eor each projection year, the base population lor 
each state is disagga'galed into the three racial categories 
(white, black, and other races), by sex and single >ears 
of age (age 0 to 85 and over). The next step is to survive 
each age-sex-race group forward I year using the perti- 
nent survival rate. The internal redistribution of the popu- 
lation is accomplished by ipplving the appropriate state- 
to-state migration rates to the survived population in each 
state. The projected outmigrants are subtracted from the 
state of origin and added to the state of destination (as 
immigrants). The appropriate number of immigrants from 
abroad is then added to each group. The population under 
age I is created by applying the appropriate age-specific 
birth rates to the females of childbearing age. The number 
of births by sex and race are survived forward and 
exposed to the appropriate migration rates to yield the 
population under age I. As a last step, the final results 
of the projection process are adjusted to be consistent 
with the national population projections by single years of 
age. sex, and race. 

Questions concerning the stale population projections 
may be directed to: 

Population Projections Branch 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington. IXC. 2(1233 

Other Sources 

National Education Association 

Estimates of School Statistics 



The National Education Association (NEA) reports 
teacher, revenue, and expenditure data in its annual pub- 
lication. Estimates of School Statistics. Each year, NEA 
prepares regression-based estimates of financial and other 
education statistic** md submits them to the states for ver- 
ification. Generally, about 30 states adjust these estimates 
based on their own data. These preliminary data are pub- 
lished by NLA along with revised data from previous 
\ears. Stales arc asked to revise previously submitted data 
as final figures become available. The most recent pub- 
lication contains all changes reported to the NEA. 

Some expenditure projections use revised estimates of 
financial data prepared by NEA because this organization 
was the most curvent source. Since expenditure data 
reported to NCES must be certified for use in Department 
of Education formula grant programs (such as Chapter I 
of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act), 
NCES data arc not available as soon as NEA estimates, 

f urther information on NEA surveys can be obtained 
from; 

National Education Association-- Research 
1201 16th Street NW 
Washington. DC 20036 

The WEFA Group 

The WEFA Group is the resuh of the merger of 
two leading international consulting firms, Wharton 
Econometric Forecasting Associates and Chase Econo- 
metrics. The WEEA Group provides professional and con- 
sulting support on such diverse topics as the Soviet agri- 
cultural outlook and U.S. real estate development poten- 
tial. The U.S. Economic Sen ices of The WEFA Group 
cover all aspects of the U.S. economy, with particular 
emphasis on monetary and fiscal policy, financial mar- 
kets, industrial and consumer markets, industry perfoim- 
ance, inflation and long term movements in energy, 
interindustry relationships, and demographics. 

Additional information is available from: 

The WEEA Group 
40! Cits A\enue 
Suite MH) 

Bala Csnuui. PA IWM 
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Glossary 



Data Terms 

Associate degree: A degree granted for the successful 
eompielion of a subhaccalaureate program of studies, usu- 
ally requiring at least 2 years (or the equivalent) of full- 
time college-level study. This temi includes degrees 
granted in a operative or work study program. 

Average daily attendance (ADA): The aggregate 
attendance of a school during a reporting period (nor- 
mally a school yean divided by the number of days 
school is in session during this period. Only days on 
which the pupils are under the guidance and diavtion of 
teachers should be considered days in session. 

Average daily membership (ADM); Hie aggregate 
membership of a school during a reporting period (nor- 
mally a school year) divided by the number of days 
school is in session during this period- Only days on 
which the pupils are under the guidance and direction of 
teachers should be considered as days in session, The 
average daily membership for groups of schools having 
varying lengths of terms is the average of the average 
daily memberships obtained for the individual schools. 

Bachelor's degree: A degree granted for the successful 
completion of a baccalaureate program of studies, usually 
requiring at least 4 years (or the equivalent) of full-time 
college-level study. This term includes degrees granted in 
a cooperative or work-study program. 

Classroom teacher: A staff member assigned the pro- 
fessional activities of instructing pupils in self-contained 
classes or courses, or in classroom situations. Usually 
expressed in full-time-equivalents. 

Class si/e: Ihe membership of a class at a given date. 

Cohort: A group of individuals that have a statistical 
factor in common, for example, year of birth. 

College: A postsecondary school that offers a general or 
liberal arts education, usually leading to an associate, 
bachelor's, master's, doctor's, or first-professional degree. 
Junior colleges and commuting colleges are included in 
this term. 



Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have been 
^ adjusted by means of price and cost indexes to eliminate 
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inflationary factors and allow direct comparison across 
years. 

Consumer Price Index <CPI): This price index meas- 
ures the average change in the cost of a fixed market 
basket uf goods and sen ices purchased by consumers. 

Current dollars: Dollar amounts that have not been 
adjusted to compensate for inflation. 

Current expenditures (elementary secondary ): The 

expenditures for operating liKal public schools, excluding 
capital outlay and interest on school debt. These expendi- 
tures include such items as salaries for schix>l personnel, 
fixed charges, student transportation, school btx>ks and 
materials, and energy costs. 

Current expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance: Current expenditures for the regular school 
term divided by the average daily attendance of full-time 
pup'ls (or full-time-equivalency of pupils) during the 
temi. See also current expenditures and a\erui>e doils 
attendant e. 



Current Population Sur\e>: 

Sources. 



See Appendix D. Data 



Disposable personal income: Current income received 
by persons less their contributions for social insurance, 
personal tax. and nontax payments, it is the income avail 
able to persons for spending and saving. Nontax pay ments 
include passport fees, tines and penalties, donations, and 
tuitions and fees paid to schools and hospitals operated 
mainly by the Government. See also personal income. 

Doctor's degree: An earned degree carry ing the title of 
doctor. The Doctor of Philosophy degree *Ph.D.) is the 
highest academic degree and requires mastery within a 
field of knowledge and demonstrated ability to perform 
scholarly research. Other doctorates are awarded for ful- 
filling specialized requirements in professional fields, 
such as education {Kd.D.h musical arts tD.M.A.). busi- 
ness administration (D.B.AJ. and engineering tD.Kng. or 
D.K.S.). Many doctor's degrees in both academic and pro- 
fessional fields require an earned master's degree as a 
prerequisite. First-professional decrees, such as M.D. and 
D.D.S.. are not included under this heading. 



Klementary school: A school classified as elementary 
by State and local practice and composed of anv span of 
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grades not above grade S. A preschool or kindergarten 
school is included under this heading only it it is an 
integral pan of an elementary school or a regularly 
established school system. 

Elementary and secondary schools: As used in this 
publication, includes only regular schools, thai is, schools 
that are part of State and local school systems and also 
most not -tor- profit private elementary and secondary 
schools, both religiously affiliated and nonscctarian. 
Schools not included in this term are subcollegiate depart- 
ments of institutions of higher education. American resi- 
dential schools for exceptional children federal schools 
for Indians, and f ederal schools on military posts and 
other Federal installation*. 

Enrollment: The number of students registered in a 
given school unit at a given time, generally in the fall of 
a year. 

Expenditures: Charges incurred, whether paid or 
unpaid, that are presumed to benefit the current fiscal 
year. For elementary and secondary schools, these include 
all charges for current outlays plus capital outlays and 
interest on school debt. For institutions of higher edu- 
cation, these include current outlays plus capital outlays. 
For government, these include charges net of recoveries 
and other correcting transactions other than for retirement 
of debt, investment in securities, or extension of credit. 
Government expenditures include only external trans- 
actions, such as the provision of perquisites or other pay- 
ments in kind. Aggregates for groups of governments 
exclude intergovernmental transactions among the 
governments. 

Expenditures per pupil: Charges incurred for a par- 
ticular period of time divided by a student unit of meas- 
ure, such as average daily attendance or average daily 
membership. 

First-professional degree: A degree thai signifies both 
completion of the academic requirements tor beginning 
practice in a given profession and a level of professional 
skill beyond that normally required for a bachelor's 
degree. This degree usually is based on a program requir- 
ing at least 2 academic years i>f w<nk before entrance and 
a total of at least 6 academic years of work to complete 
the degree program, including both prior required college 
voi} and the professional program itself. B> NC'HS defi- 
nition, first- professional degrees arc awarded in the fields 
of dentistry (D.D.S or D.M.D.). medicine (M.I) J, optom- 
etry (O.D.). osteopathic medicine (D.O.). pharmacy 
(D.Phar.). podiatric medicine (D.PM). veterinary medi- 
cine iD.V.M.). chiropractic (D.C. or IXC.Mj. law (U-.B. 
or J.Dj. and theological professions (M.Dtv. or VUI.L). 

First -professional enrollment: The number of students 
enrolled in a professional school or program that requires 



at least 2 years of academic college work for entrance 
and a total of at least ft years for a degree, By NCKS def- 
inition, first-professional enrollment includes only stu- 
dents in certain programs. (See first-profvssioml decree 
fur a list of progr;.<ns, ) 

Full-time enrollment: The number of students enrolled 
in higher education courses with total credit load equal to 
at least 75 percent of the normal full-time course load. 

Full-time-equivalent (FTK) enrollment: For institu- 
tions of higher education, enrollment of full-time students, 
plus the full-time equivalent of part-time students as 
reported by institutions. In the absence of an equivalent 
reported by an institution, the I-TI: enrollment is esti- 
mated by adding one-third of pan-time enrollment to full- 
time enrollment. 

Full-time worker: In educational institutions, an 
employee whose position requires being on the job on 
school days throughout the school year at least the num- 
ber of hours the schools are in session: for higher edu- 
cation, a member of an educational institution's staff who 
is employed full time. 

Graduate: An individual who has received formal 
recognition for the successful completion of a prescribed 
program of studies. 

Graduate enrollment: The number of students who 
hold the bachelor's or first-professional degree, or the 
equivalent, and who are working toward a master's or 
doctor's degree, l irst professional students are counted 
separately. These enrollment data measure those students 
who are registered at a particular time during the fall. At 
siime institutions, graduate enrollment also includes stu- 
dents who are in posibaccalaureate classes but not in 
degree programs. 

Higher education: Study beyond secondary school at 
an institution that oilers programs terminating in an 
associate, baccalaureate, or higher degree. 

Higher education institutions (traditional 
classifications): 

4-year institution: An institution legally authorized 
to oiler and offering at least a 4-year program of col- 
lege level studies wholly or principally creditable 
toward a bachelor's degree. A university is a 
postseeondary institution that typically includes one or 
more graduate professional schools. 

2-year institution: An institution legally authorized 
to offer and offering at least a 2-year program of col- 
lege level studies that terminates in an associate degree 
ur is principally creditable toward a baccalaureate. 
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High school: A secondary school offering the final 
years of high school work necessary for graduation, usu- 
ally including grades 10. 11. and 12 (in a b 3-3 plan), or 
grades 9. 10. II. and 12 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 

Instructional staff: Full-time-equivalent iu;mber of 
positions, not the number of individuals tveupving the 
positions during the school >ear. In local schools, it 
includes all public elemental \ and secondare ( junior and 
senior high) dux -school positions that are in the nut'irc of 
teaching or the improvement of the teaching learning sit- 
uation. Includes consultants or supervisors of instruction, 
principals, teachers, guidance personnel, librarians, psy- 
chological personnel, and other instructional staff. 
Excludes administrative staff, attendance personnel, 
clerical personnel, and junior college staff. 

Master's degree: A degree awarded for successful 
completion of a program generally requiring I or 2 >ears 
of full-time college-level studv bevond the bachelor's 
degree. One tvpe of master's degree, including the Master 
of Arts degree (M.A.I and the Master of Science degree 
(M.S.) is awarded in the liberal arts and sciences tor 
advanced scholarship in a subject field or discipline and 
demonstrated abilitv to perform scholarly research. A sec- 
ond type of master's degree is awarded tor the 
completion ol a professional In oriented program, for 
example, an M.Iul. in education, an M.B.A. in business 
administration, an M.F.A. in fine arts, an M.M. in music, 
an M.SAV. in social work, or an M.P.A. in public- 
administration. A third type of master's degree is awarded 
in professional fields tor study bevond the first- 
professional degree, for example, the Master of Laws 
(LL.M.) and Master of Science in various medical 
specializations. 

Newly qualified teacher: A person who (h lirst 
became eligible for a teaching license during the period 
of the study referenced or who was teaching at the time 
of the survey but was not certified or eligible lor a teach- 
ing license and (2) had never held a full-time, regular (as 
opposed to substitute) teaching position before completing 
the requirements tor the degree thai brought the person 
into the survey. 

Nonresident alien: A person who is not a citi/en of the 
United States and who is m this eountrv on a temporary 
basis and divs not have the right to remain indefinitely. 

Part-time enrollment: The number of students enrolled 
in higher education courses with a total credit load of less 
than 75 percent of the normal full-time credit load. 

Personal income; I'uncnt income received bv persons 
from all sources minus their personal contributions lor 
social insurance. Classified as "persons" are individuals 
(including owners of unincorporated firms), nonprofit 
institutions serving individuals, private trust tunds. and 



private noninsured welfare funds. Personal income 
includes transfers (payments not resulting from current 
production) from government and business such as social 
security benefits, military pensions, and so forth, but 
excludes transfers among persons. 

Posthaccalaureate enrollment: The number of graduate 
and first-professional students working toward advanced 
dega*es and students enrolled in graduate-level classes but 
not enrolled in degree programs. See also L>niji4at<' 
enrollment and firsi-profvssianal vnrollnwni. 

Private institution: A school or institution that is con- 
trolled by an individual or agency other than a State, a 
subdivision of a State, or the Federal Government; that is 
usually supported primarily by other than public funds: 
and the operation of whose program rests with other than 
public! v elected or appointed officials. 

Property tax: The sum of monev collected from a tax 
levied against the value ol propertv. 

Public school or institution: A schtxil or institution 
controlled and operated by publicly elected or appointed 
officials and deriving its primary support from public 
funds. 

Pupil-teacher ratio: The enrollment of pupils at a 
given period of time, divided by the full-time-equivalent 
number of classroom teachers serving these pupils during 
the same period. 

Racial-ethnic group: A classification indicating general 
racial or ethnic heritage based on self-identification, as in 
data collected by the Bureau of the Census, or on 
observer identification, as in data collected by the Office 
of Civil Rights. These categories are in accordance wid, 
the Office of Management and Budget standard 
classification scheme presented below; 

White: A person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of Europe. North Africa, or the Middle Hast. 
Normally excludes persons of Hispanic origin, except 
for tabulations produced by the Bureau of the Census, 
which are noted accordingly in this volume. 

Black: A person having origins in an> of the black 
racial groups in Africa. Normally excludes persons of 
Hispanic origin, except for tabulations produced by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Hispanic: A person of Mexican. Puerto Rican. 
Cuban. Central or South American, or other Spanish 
culture or origin, regardless of race 

Asian or Pacific Islander: A person having origins 
in any of the original peoples of the Far Hast. Southeast 
Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands, 
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This area includes, for example. China, India, Japan. 
Korea, the Philippine Islands, and Samoa, 

American Indian/Alaskan Native: A person having 
origins in an\ of Ihe original peoples of North America 
and maintaining cultural identification through tribal 
affiliation or community recognition. 

Revenues: All funds received from external sources, net 
of refunds and correcting transactions. Noncash trans- 
actions such as receipt of services, commodities, or other 
receipts "in kind" are excluded, as are funds received 
from the issuance of debt, liquidation of investments, or 
nonroutine sale of property . 

Revenues receipts: Additions to assets that do not incur 
an obligation that must be met at Mime future date and 
do not represent exchanges of property for money. Assets 
must be available for expenditures. 

Salary: The total amount regularly paid or stipulated to 
be paid to an individual, before deductions, for personal 
services rendered while on the pax roll of a business or 
organization. 

School: A division of the school system consisting of 
students in one or more grades or other identifiable 
groups and organized to give instruction of a defined 
type, One school may share a building with another 
school or one school may he housed in several buildings. 

Secondary instructional level; The general level of 
instruction provided for pupils in secondary schools (gen- 
erally covering grades 7 through \2 or L ) through 12) and 
any instruction of a comparable nature and difficulty pro- 
vided for adult* and south hexond the age of compulsor\ 
school attendance. 

Secondary school: A school including am span of 
grades beginning with the next grade following an 
elementary or middle school lusiiallx 7, 8. or *J) and end- 
ing with or below grade \2. Both junior high schools and 
senior high schools are included. 



Senior high school: A secondary school offering the 
final years of high school work necessary for graduation. 

Student: An individual for whom instruction is pro- 
vided in an educational program under the jurisdiction of 
a school, school system, or other educational institution. 
No distinction is made between the terms "student" and 
"pupil." although 'student' may refer to one receiving 
instruction at any level while "pupil" refers only to one 
attending school at the elementary or secondary level. The 
term "student" is used to include individuals at all 
instructional levels. A student may receive instruction in 
a school facility or in another location, such as at home 
or in a hospital. Instruction may be provided by direct 
student-teacher interaction or by some other approved, 
medium, such as television, radio, telephone, or 
correspondence. 

Ta\ base: The collective value of objects, assets, and 
income components against which a lax is levied. 

Total expenditure per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance: Includes all expenditures allocable to per pupil 
costs divided by average daily attendance. These allocable 
expenditures include current expenditures for regular 
school programs, interest on school debt, and capital out- 
lay. Beginning in 1980-81, expenditures for by adminis- 
tration by state governments are excluded and 
expenditures for other programs (summer schools, 
community colleges, and private schools) are included. 

Unclassified students: Students who are not candidates 
lor a degree or other formal award, although they are tak- 
ing higher education courses for credit in regular classes 
with other students. 

Undergraduate students: Students registered at an 
institution of higher education who are working in a pro- 
gram leading to a baccalaureate or other formal award 
below the baccalaureate, such as an associate degree. 
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Statistical Terms 

Autocorrelation; Correlation of the error tonus from 
different observations of the same variable. Also called 
serial cont'laiioth 

Degrees of freedom: The number of free or linearly 
independent sample observations used in the calculation 
of a statistic. 

Dependent variable: A mathematical variable whose 
value is determined by that of one or more other variables 
in a function, in regression analysis, when a random vari- 
able, y. is expressed as a function of variables x,. x.. 

plus a stochastic term, the y is known as the "dependent 
variable/" 

Double exponential smoothing: A method (hat takes a 
single smoothed average component of demand and 
smoothes it a second time to allow lor estimation of a 
trend effect. 

Durbin-Watson statistic: A statistic testing the 
independence of errors in least squares regression against 
the alternative of first-order serial correlation. The statistic 
is a simple linear transformation of the first-order serial 
correlation of residuals and. although its distribation is 
unknown, if is tested by hounding statistics that follow R. 
L. Anderson's distribution. 

Econometrics: The quantitative examination of eco- 
nomic trends and relationships using statistical techniques, 
and the development, examination, and refinement of 
those techniques. 

Estimate: A numerical value obtained from a statistical 
sample and assigned to a population parameter. The par- 
ticular value yielded by an estimator in a given set ot cir- 
cumstances or the rule by which such particular values 
are calculated. 

Estimating equation: An equation involving observed 
quantities and an unknown that serves to estimate the lat- 
ter 

Estimation: Estimation is concerned with inference 
about the numerical value of unknown population values 
from incomplete data, such as a sample. If a single figure 
is calculated for each unknown parameter, the process is 
called point estimation. If an interval is calculated within 
which the parameter is likely, in some sense, to lie. the 
process is called interval estimation. 

Exogenous variable: Variables for which the values are 
determined outside the model but which innuer.ee the 
model. 



Exponential smoothing: A method used in time series 
to smooth or to predict a series. There are various forms, 
but all are based on the supposition that more remote 
history has less importance than more recent history. 

E\-Ante forecast: When forecasting a dependent vari- 
able for some time period t using a model with at least 
one independent variable, the forecast of the dependent 
variable is an ex-ante forecast if the values for the 
independent variables for time period t are themselves not 
known, 

Ex-Post forecast: When forecasting a dependent vari- 
able for some time penod t using a model with at least 
one independent variable, the forecast of the dependent 
variable is an ex-post forecast if the values for the 
independent variables for time period t are the actual val- 
ues. l:x-post forecasts are often u».ed in forecast 
evaluation. 

First-Order serial correlation: When emirs in one 
time period are correlated directly with errors in the 
ensuing time period. Also called uino-i onvlaiion. 

Forecast: An estimate of the future based on rational 
study and analysis of available pertinent data, as opposed 
to subjective prediction. 

Forecasting: Assessing the magnitude which a quant itv 
will assume at some future point in time: as distinct from 
"estimation." which attempts to assess the magnitude of 
an alreadv existent quantity. 

Forecast horizon: The number of time perils into the 
future which are forecasted. Forecasts for next >car are 
said to have a l-vcar forecast hori/on. 

Function: A mathematical correspondence that assigns 
exactly one element of one set to each element of the 
same or another set. A variable that depends on and 
varies with another. 

Functional form: A mathematical statement of the 
relationship among the variables in a model. 

independent variable: In regression analysis, when a 
random variable, v. is expressed as a function of \ariables 

\i. v. plus a stochastic term, the xs are known as 

* 'independent variables. 

Lag: An event incurring at time t + k <k>0) is said to 
lag behind an event occurring at time t. the extent of the 
lag being k. An event occurring k time periods before 
another mav he regarded as having a negative lag. 

Maximum likelihood estimation: A method of 
estimating a parameter or parameters of a population by 
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that value (or values) thai maximizes tor maximize) lhc 
likelihood of a sample. 

Mean absolute percentage error (MAPKl: The aver 
age value of the absolute value of emirs expressed in 
percentage terms. 

Model: A system ol postulates, data, and inferences 
presented as a mathematical description of a phenomenon 
such as an actual system or privess. The actual phenome* 
non is represented by the model in order to explain it. to 
predict it, and to control it. 

Ordinary least squares <(>1.S): The estimator that 
minimizes the sum of squared residuals. 

Parameter: A quantity that describes a statistical 
population. 

Projection: In relation to a lime scries, an estimate oi 
future values based on a current trend. 

R 2 i The coefficient of determination: the square of the 
correlation coefficient between the dependent variable and 
its OLS estimate. 

R 2 (also called the adjusted R 2 >: The coefficient of 
determination adjusted lor the degrees of freedom, 



Regression analysis: A statistical technique for 
investigating and modeling the relationship between 
variables. 

Rho: A measure of the correlation coefficient between 
errors in time period t and time period t minus I. 

Serial correlation: Correlation of the error tenns from 
different observations. Also called tiuto-ionclation* 

Standard error of estimate: An expression for the 
standard deviation of the ob* :rved \ allies about a regres- 
sion line. An estimate of the variation likely to be 
encountered in making predictions from the regression 
equation. 

Time series: A set of ordered observations on a quan- 
titative characteristic of an individual or collective phe- 
nomenon taken at different points in time. Usually the 
observations are successive and equally spaced in time, 

l ime series analysis: The branch of quantitative fore- 
casting in which data for one variable are examined for 
patterns of trend, seasonality , and cycle. 

Variable: A quantity that max assume any one of a set 
of \ alues. 
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